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THE MINISTERIAL DEBUT. 


A= things considered, the first nights of the new 
Government may be said to have gone off with great 
decency. If the opposition to the Princess Brarrice’s 

rtion and the discreditable grumbling about Hopart 

AsHa’s restoration must be excluded from this description, 
it must be remembered that both might have happened 
under any Government, and that both, as far as they con- 
cerned any Government directly, concerned the last and not 
the present. The element of farce was properly supplied 
hy Sir Witrrip Lawson (whose low comedy does not seem 
to be much worse for his holiday, if it is not much better) 
and by the almost ideal division of two tellers and two 
told. Mr. Braptaven supplied alarums and excursions, 
and was driven out according to the legitimate sequence 
of stage directions. Most of the more important malcon- 
tents in the Opposition appear, as far as Parliament is 
concerned, to have gone into abscondence (as an eminent 
Scotch Professor would say), and Mr. Guapsrone played 
his part of great but merciful possessor and restrainer 
of demonic forces to admiration. Very unfriendly judges 
have admitted that the set speeches of the leaders of the 
two Houses were characterized by very commendable 
dignity, plainness, absence of swagger, and absence, at the 
same time, of the awkward attempts at propitiation which 
are very apt to alternate with swagger as the attitude of a 
minority Ministry. Even the Budget, though not finally 
accepted, was received with the placidity due to the in- 
evitable, but not always accorded to it. It is a pity that 
partisans, doubtless personally respectable, should persist in 
describing the Cuancettor of the Exchequer’s former 
attitude towards the tea duty in terms which a reference 
to the Parliamentary columns of their own newspapers 
would show to be absolutely false. But this exhibition of 
partisanship, like others, was left for extra-Parliamentary 
display. In Parliament it seems to have been generally 
admitted, not merely that Sir Micuaet Hicks-Beacu 
** said what he ought to have said,” but that he said it 
well. 
serenity of all the proceedings should have tempted the 
sanguine to hope for a placid July of necessary legisla- 
tion and a speedy dismissal in the early days of August ; 
while to persons of an opposite temperament it may rather 
have suggested that when gentlefolks of these very peculiar 
antecedents meet, and when compliments of this abnormal 
correctness pass, something must, in the vague but conve- 
nient colloquialism, “be going to happen.” 

Certainly such an ill-tempered speech as that of Wednes- 
day, from so ordinarily good-tempered a person as Mr. 
Joun Mokr.ey, is not exactly a sign that the political 
barometer is at set fair. But within Parliament the calm 
has been comparatively unruffied. Seldom has the now 
inevitable Brapiaven incident been got through with a 
more satisfactorily decisive result and with a greater absence 
ofindecency. It is true that Mr. GLapstone’s conduct pre- 
sented some anomalies; for it is difficult to see how he 
reconciled even qualified support of Mr. Hopwoop’s pro- 
position with his declared, and so far very laudably main- 
tained, intention of enabling the new Government to carry 
through necessary business. If Mr. Hopwoop had had his 
way, Parliament might have sat till November. But Mr. 
GapsTone’s attitude towards the BrapLaveu question has 
always been mysterious even among Gladstonian mysteries, 
and a fresh development or illustration of it is not to be too 


It is hardly to be wondered at that the unusual | 


much wondered at. The above-mentioned farce of resist- 
ance to the simple and inevitable demand of time which 
every Government even in ordinary circumstances has 
to make about this period of the Session was connected 
with serious business chiefly by the fact that the occasion 
served Sir Micuart Hicks-Beacu as one for making his 
statement of business and policy. If the two tellers of the 
Irreconcilables are notorious farceurs, their two udherents 
have never been suspected of taking politics otherwise than 
seriously. We are therefore bound to suppose that, in the 
opinion of the eminent Mr. Briaas and that noted statesman 
Mr. Carsutt, the Irreconcilable system, in its fullest sense, 
is a rational and laudable system of politics. That is to say, 
the duty of a good politician is to object to anything done 
by other politicians with whom he does not agree, no 
matter what it is, and no matter whether, if not done by 
one set, it must be done by another. This system, of course, 
is taken quite seriously on the Continent, and has been 
taken at intervals quite seriously by different parties in 
Ireland. But it has not, so far as we remember, been taken 
seriously by serious persons (persons other, that is to say, 
than Sir Witrrm Lawson and Mr. Lasoucnere) of 
English or Scotch extraction before Tuesday night. But 
let not Mr. Briecs and Mr. Carsurr be cast down; we 
shall admit very frankly that their views seem likely to be 
held by an increasing number of good Radicals. 

The outline of Ministerial policy and of the business of 
the Session given in the two Houses receives, as far as its 
most important details are concerned, separate examination 
elsewhere. Asa whole it may be pronounced to be satis- 
factory, with almost the single exception of its Irish portion, 
which only a very different kind of criticism from that 
adopted in‘ this Heview can pronounce other than unfor- 
tunate. On the general question of foreign policy Lord 
Satispury’s utterances have been generally and rightly 
approved both at home and abroad. The two qualities 
most lacking in all similar utterances of his predecessors 
—firmness and clearness—are admitted to be present, 
and though the merits of a foreign policy may not be en- 
tirely summed up in the words firm and clear, it must be 
granted that a foreign policy of which they can be predi- 
cated must have singular defects of other kinds if it is not 
beneficial, when pursued by a nation of such resources as 
Great Britain. It was reserved for the late Ministry to 
show how those resources could be temporarily paralysed by 
the want of firmness and the want of clearness ; it is, it may 
be hoped, left for the present Ministry to show another 
spectacle. In the plans of domestic legislation the great 
fault of all Governments, that of undertaking too much, 
seems to have been fairly well, if not completely, avoided. 
The attitude of the incomers towards that monstrous in- 
justice which their predecessors, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S col- 
leagues, inflicted on the agricultural voter is not entirely 
clear; but it seems to be benevolent, if not active. The 
enfranchisement of paupers is contrary to all the tradi- 
tions of sound policy. But as, if the theories of ransom 
are carried out, all the nation, except landlords, will be 
paupers in the sense of receiving relief, while the land- 
lords must soon be made paupers, in another sense, by 
the process of bestowing it, it may be held not much to 
matter. The refusal to meddle with the Crofters’ Bill is 
wise, though it has inevitably supplied Mr. GLapstone with 
an opportunity of giving a cue to the manufacturers of 
discontent and disorder. It is, indeed, impossible to see 
how Ministers could reasonably have burdened themselves 
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with more than they have undertaken, and it is extremely 
probable that even of what they have undertaken some- 
thing will have to be given up. Action like that of Sir 
Gerorce Campsett, if largely imitated, would seriously in- 
terfere with the performance of routine business, and it 
would not be affected or prevented by any nominal com- 
mand of time on the part of the Ministry. The narrow 
understanding and the obstinate pedantry of a few well- 
meaning persons may thus assist the Pucks of politics, 
such as the members for Carlisle and Northampton, to do 
a good deal of mischief, or at least cause a good deal of 
annoyance. But, unless the respensible leaders of the 
Opposition show a more active front than they have shown 
this week, there is apparently no chance of serious obstruc- 
tion. For the Irish members are muzzled (we own that we 
do not like the particular muzzle), and the Irreconcilables 
are few and disheartened. Perhaps the three chief parti- 
sans of the late Ministry are satisfied with having expressed 
their intentions in extra-Parliamentary speeches ; but it is 
no use disguising the fact that, if any one of them were to 
seek an opportunity of troubling, he might easily find one. 
The chief reason for regarding this as unlikely is that it 
would be the very best thing, from a party point of view, 
for the Government when it goes to the country. 


RE-ELECTIONS. 


HE elections of last week, though none of them may 
have been of primary importance, were so far satis- 
factory that one seat was gained by a Conservative candi- 
date, and there was not a single loss. Except at Woodstock 
and Eye, the ordinary rule of courtesy, justice, and good 
feeling was honourably observed. Mr. Corriz Grant's 
sensitive dislike of strong language prevented him from 
following the general example. Those whose delicacy of 
feeling and taste is less exquisite may perhaps not have 
approved of all Lord Ranpotpn CuuRCHILL’s speeches when 
he was, as Mr. GLapsTonE might say, more free and less re- 
sponsible; but, on the whole, they preferred a condonation of 
unseasonable impetuosity to a personal attack on a new 
Minister delivered in violation of established tradition. The 
Opposition had an undisputed right to contest Launceston 
and Wakefield, and they might for the same reasons have 
legitimately attempted to profit by the vacancy created by 
the elevation of Sir Starrorp Nortucote. At Eye an 
ungenerous effort was made to disqualify Mr. Asumeap- 
Barttett for Ministerial office; but it appeared that the 
electors were less shocked than the Liberal managers by Mr. 
BartEtT1’s frequent intervention in the proceedings of the 
House of Commons. Woodstock and Eye were but small 
constituencies under the old electoral dispensation ; but it 
is worth while to notice that they both included rural dis- 
tricts, while, like other boroughs, they returned their mem- 
bers by household suffrage. If the agricultural labourers 
supported the Radical candidates, the tradesmen and farmers 
must have been almost unanimous on the other side. It is, 
in fact, not known whether the labourers in the neighbour- 
hood of Eye have been affected by the agrarian agitation 
which has for some years been actively prosecuted in the 
Eastern Counties. It may be conjectured that the Wood- 
stock electors were not deeply impressed by the eloquence 
of the young ladies whose training the authorities of Girton 
were happily able to disclaim. A farm-labourer can under- 
stand that a lady may canvass for her husband, but he 
probably thinks that the business of agitation unattached may 
as well be left in the hands of the rougher sex. 

There may, perhaps, be some casual advantage in the con- 
tinuance of the law by which appointments under the Crown 
are practically subjected to the veto of county or borough con- 
stituencies. On the present occasion the incoming Ministers 
have ascertained and proved that their accession to office 
has, to say the least, not produced any general or violent 
dissatisfaction. The custom of unopposed re-election on an 
official vacancy would certainly be disregarded in a time of 
serious excitement. It may now be assumed that, even if 
the local majorities for Conservative candidates at the last 
general election had been impaired, there is no strong re- 
vulsion of feeling. The inference is confirmed by the results 
of three or four exceptional contests. There is, never- 
theless, a prevailing and well-founded opinion that the old 
Act ought to be repealed. Its operation would by this 
time have become intolerable but for the fictions and acci- 
dents which mitigated the inconvenience. Half of every 
Cabinet consists of peers who have no constituencies to 


consult; and most of the offices outside the Cabinet are 
not supposed to be held under the Crown. The Secretaries 
of the Treasury and of the Admiralty are employed by 
their respective Boards in default of the existence of a 
Lord Treasurer and a Lord High Admiral. The Under- 
Secretaries of course exercise a derivative authority, as 
responsible to their respective chiefs, and not immediately 
to the Crown. The mischief against which the law pur- 
ported to provide would be as flagrant if minor offices were 
used for purposes of corruption as in the case of Prime 
Ministers or Secretaries of State; but the national habit of 
preserving forms is reconciled with a tolerable regard to 
expediency in the exemption of subordinate functionaries 
from the necessity of re-election. There is no prospect of 
an immediate change in the law. A seat will still be 
vacated on acceptance of the arduous office of a Junior Lord 
of the Treasury, or even of a Steward of the Chiltern 
Hundreds, while the Secretary of the Treasury keeps his. 
seat and moves for the writs which become necessary on 
the appointment of his superiors. When the question was 
discussed in the House of Commons a few years ago, some 
eminent patriot—perhaps Sir Harcourt—insisted 
with fine constitutional indignation on the maintenance of 
the right of the people to decide whether their represen- 
tatives should hold office; but, on the whole, the House 
which has virtually elected its own leaders, and the Minister 
who has been entrusted with the formation of a Cabinet, are 


_ perhaps as well qualified to judge of the capacity of a 


Minister as his supporters in his own constituency. The 
appetite for high office is, as MacauLay observed, much 
less keen in the present day than when a Prime Minister 
received enormous emoluments, while the fear that the 
Crown should buy off an opponent by giving him office has 
long since become an anachronism. 

If the borough of Woodstock, in a capricious burst of 
enthusiasm for the virtue of modest reserve, had preferred Mr. 
Corrie Grant to Lord Ranpotpn CHURCHILL, it happens 
that little embarrassment would have been felt by the 
Government. Some other Minister or Under-Secretary 
must in that case have explained the Indian Budget to rows 
of empty benches in the latter part of July. Lord Ranpo.en 
CHURCHILL will now have the opportunity of displaying any 
capacity which he may possess for the rapid assimilation of 
newly-acquired knowledge. There is little probability of 
another debate on the affairs of his department ; and when 
Parliament rises it of course for the time matters nothing 
whether a Minister has a seat in either House. There is 
a precedent for the tenure of oflice by a Secretary of State 
during an entire Session without a seat in Parliament. 
Mr. GuapsTone was in the year 1845 President of the Board 
of Trade when Sir Ropert Peet introduced his Bill for the 
increased endowment of Maynooth. As Mr. GLapsTonE 
cordially approved the measure, there was apparently no 
reason for any separate action on his part; but, with a 
whimsical ingenuity, he remembered that he had once held 
a different opinion, and his consequent resignation of office 
was perhaps the absurdest, though not the most pernicious, 
step in his career, A few months afterwards, having 
accepted from Sir R. Peet, on the resignation of Lord 
Srantey, the office of Secretary of the Colonies, he was 
obliged to abandon his seat for the borough of Newark, 
which he held under the patronage of the then Duke of 
NewcasttE. Mr. Giapstone was consequently unable to 
take part in the Corn-law debates of 1846; but he retained 
his place at the Colonial Office until the resignation of the 
Government in the summer. Lord RanpotpH CaURCHILL 
might have the more easily followed his example because 
the interval would have nearly coincided with the Par- 
liamentary recess. The general election will in any case 
decide whether the new Ministers are to retain oflice. If, 
in spite of the boasts of their adversaries, they should 
obtain a majority, Lord will either 
find a place in its ranks, or, if necessary, he will induce 
some follower to withdraw in his favour. 


The only obvious advantage of the unavoidable continu- 


ance of the Session is that the professed necessity of attend- 
ance checks the incessant recurrence of election speeches. 
More than enough of this kind of eloquence is forthcoming ; 
but the flow of words, frequently insincere, will be largely 
swollen when all pretence, as well as reality, of debate is 
transferred from the House to the platform. It is impos- 
sible, as it would be useless, to remember the names either 
of the new electoral divisions or of the candidates who hope 
by their means to emerge from obscurity. The SPeakrer 
lately stated that in 1880 there were 240 new members, or 
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more than a third of the whole number.. He also anticipated, | General Gorpon, and have never ceased to blame him ever 


with much reason and with little satisfaction to himself, that 
the late readjustment of constituencies would at the next 
election produce a greater number of personal changes. If 
the Radicals obtain the victory which they have already 
announced, there will be a great falling off in the social 
position and the general competency of the House of 
Commons. The Caucuses, which undertake the business 
of packing Parliament with their nominees, are totally 
free from any predilection for able, distinguished, or even 
presentable candidates. Servile repetitions of their own 
declarations of faith are the conditions of obtaining their 
patronage, and aspirants to their favour are always ready 
to comply with their demands, It is not improbable that 
in its native home and in the towns the Caucus may find 
that its power is rather diminished than increased. The 
middle class is alienated and alarmed by the revolutionary 
menaces of demagogues ; and there is no reason to believe 
that even those who would be exempt from the payment 
of ransom retain their confidence in the statesmen who 
have so grossly mismanaged foreign affairs. The agitators 
have lately proclaimed with real or affected confidence their 
success in misleading the new constituencies in the counties. 
It is reasonable to hope that the farmers will with few ex- 
ceptions revert to their natural allegiance ; but it is useless 
to speculate on the conduct of the labourers. There is a 
certain plausibility in the assumption of the Radicals that 
their influence will be proportional to the ignorance and in- 
capacity of different classes of electors. The agitators and 
wirepullers are waiting with anxiety for the declaration of 
Mr. Giapstone’s policy ; and it will also excite the curiosity 
of his opponents. He has never yet declared himself in 
favour of Mr. CuaMBERLAIN’s later proposals ; and, if at the 
end of his career he admits his conversion to Socialism and 
Irish Home Rule, he will forfeit the good opinion of the 
Liberals who still cling with obstinate tenacity to their 


former leader. If he should be content with the exposition _ 


of a Liberal poiicy, he may once more postpone the schism 
in his party. 


EGYPT. 


TL. was undoubtedly in perfect good faith that Mr. 
GLapsToNE expressed approval of the announced in- 
tentions of the new Government as to Egypt. It is less 
easy to be certain of the good faith of some of Mr. GLapstTonE’s 
followers in the press who taunt Lord Sa.ispury with only 
carrying out Lord GranvILue’s policy, and inquire with an 
air of triumph where are the great things that the Con- 
servatives were going to do to repair the damage inflicted 
by the late Government. The retort that it is not always 
easy to build up in three years what has been destroyed in 
a day, and that it is still less easy to build up in a day what 
has been destroyed in three years, is so obvious and so con- 
elusive that it might, one would think, have occurred to 
these ready censurers. But the fact is that, conclusive as it 
is and obvious as it is, it is not necessary to have recourse 
to it. Guarded and moderate as were the words of Lord 
Sa.ispury on Monday and of Lord Ranpotrn 
on Tuesday, they are equivalent in themselves, if read with 
the slightest intelligence and knowledge of the situation, to 
the outlining at least of a very different policy from Mr. 
Gapstonr’s, of a policy destined to reverse and repair as 
far as may be the blunders of the present Opposition. Lord 
Ranvowpu’s distinct expression of the disapproval with 
which he and his colleagues regard the evacuation of 
Dongola, the last mischief which their predecessors had 
time to do, is more precise, but by no means more signi- 
ficant, than Lord SatisBury’s own statement. 

The point in that statement on which to put the finger 
is one not easy to miss. “The most important consider- 
“ ation,” said Lord Satissury, “ that should be before our 
“minds, is so to weigh our steps that once taken they 
“should not be retraced.” Exactly; and it would be 
impossible to describe the whole course of the policy of 
the late Government better than by saying that the most 
important consideration with them seems to have been how 
to avoid weighing their steps and how to retrace them 
when taken. From the very beginning of the whole affair 
their course has been one elaborate and disastrous sys- 
tem of marking-time—of putting the foot forward and 
then drawing it back. ey conquered Egypt—con- 
quered it in form—and then they took the utmost pains 
to behave as if they had not conquered it. They sent out 
Mr. Currrorp Luioyp, and recalled him. They sent out 


since because he did not retrace the step which they made 
him take and which they took themselves. They sent out 
General Granam a first time, and made him retrace his 
steps. They sent him out a second time, and made him re- 
trace his steps once more. They sent a vast array up the 
Nile, and brought it back again. They suggested or sanctioned 
the suspension of the Sinking Fund, only to find that 
they had to unsuspend it. They stopped the Bosphore 
Egyptien, and immediately had to let it go on again. And 
as in a Ministry composed of men some of whom, at any 
rate, are men of great intelligence, all of whom are men of 
more or less knowledge of affairs, it was impossible that this 
perpetual series of false starts, this endless round of ill- 
considered beginnings and prompt reconsiderations, should 
be the result of absolute ignorance or absolute folly, 
it is clear that it must have been the result of something 
else. That something else can only have been the neglect 
or the refusal to consider the probable consequence of 
each act and to concatenate accordingly. It is this neglect 
and this refusal which Lord Satisspury promises to re- 
verse and avoid. To say that this is as yet only promise 
and not performance would be somewhat futile, inas- 
much as it would be a criticism applicable to any possible 
utterance on the subject. But it would be at least a 
criticism not inconsistent with fact. To say that Lord 
Satisbury in his remarks on Egypt has simply stolen Lord 
GranViLue’s thunder, that his policy as promised shows no 
difference from his predecessor's policy, that he is only con- 
tinuing that predecessor's line of conduct, argues either an 
inconceivable want of intelligence or an audacity quite con- 
ceivable, but very little deserving of the respect which 
audacity sometimes commands, 


The tenor of comment, both in and out of Parliament, on 
Lord Satispury’s references to the military total-impression 
produced by Lord Wo and Sir Geratp Granam’s 
campaigns shows very strikingly the prevalence of that 
Egyptian darkness which (excluding the above-mentioned 
hypothesis of sheer impudence) must be supposed to occupy 
the Opposition mind. Lord Kursertey, Mr. Giapstone, 
and their followers protest more or less indignantly against 
the assertion that the enemy has, at any rate according 
to his own ideas, been triumphant. “ Did not our gallant 
“ soldiers,” they say, with an indignation which may be 
hoped to be genuine, “ conquer at Abu Klea? Did they 
“ not repel the enemy at Mc Neru’s zariba, and so forth?” 
Now we really can hardly credit these persons with the 
degree of simplicity in reference to military affairs with 
which they seem to credit themselves. Military success is, 
we suppose, the same as other success. If you get what 
you are fighting for, you win ; if you do not get what you 
are fighting for, you lose. Now we most assuredly did not 
get what we fought for in the expedition up the Nile. If 
it cannot be said so distinctly that we did not get it in the 
expedition to Souakim, that is merely because no human 
being, from Mr, Guapstone downwards, has ever been 
able to say what we were fighting for in the expedition to 
Souakim. So much for our side. Now look at the other. 
On the Nile not only has the Manpr taken Khartoum 
and forced the relief expedition to retreat, but the closing 
operations of the campaign have put in his hands a pro- 
vince which he previously did not hold, which he had re- 
peatedly attacked, and from which he had been driven by its 
then holders. If this is not triumph, what is it? Again, 
Osman Diana always has assured his followers, in different 
forms, that he would drive the English into the sea. Does 
Mr. Giapstone, or Lord Kimperzey, or anybody else, doubt 
that Osman has, in Arab eyes, very good ground indeed for 
saying that he has driven the English into the sea? But 
the maintenance of such absurd paradoxes as that because 
in hand-to-hand fighting, when it occurred, we got the 
better (though by none too large a margin), therefore the 
two expeditions, one of which ended in retreat simple, and 
the other in retreat plus the loss of a province, were not 
triumphs for the enemy, is of a piece with the whole non- 
natural view of Egyptian affairs which it has been the 
business of Mr. Guapstong to uphold. The cheering thing 
about Lord Sauissury’s speech, on the other hand (even 
if it be thought that fewer references to “counsel” and 
to “information” might have been endured), is that it 
shows the entire brushing away of this state of illusion. 
The Egypt which presents itself to Lord Satispury’s eyes 
is not an Egypt of the magicians, but an Egypt as it is. 
Even in definite assurances the statement was by no means 
poor, and in particular all the rumours about intended 
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foul play to the Kuepive may be said to have been finally 
set at rest by Lord Sauispury’s straightforward language on 
the subject. Having most truly said that there is nothing 
for it but to “ buckle to,” it may be justly hoped that he 
will now go and do it. With Mr. Giapstonz’s views on the 
subject, and with the views of those round Mr. GiapsTone, 
even buckling to never could have been of any good, for the 
simple reason that, as their repeated declarations up to the 
other night show, they have never had any idea of the 
actual facts. The state of mind in which, after the fall of 
Khartoum and the abandonment of Dongola, it is held that 
the Manopr cannot claim a triumph because a detachment 
of his was beaten near Gubat, reminds one of the hallu- 
cinations common in dreams. You hit hard and straight at 
what seems to be your enemy’s face, and lo! the blow 
passes over his shoulder. You bowl, as you think, dead on 
the wicket, and the ball cheerfully goes off at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. Only in dreams the victim, though 
unable to govern his movements, is at least conscious of 
their eccentricity, while in this case Mr. GLapsToNE and his 
followers seem to be under the impression that the blow has 
been duly delivered and the ball sent straight to the bails. 
This is a more parlous case than anything that happens 
under the enchantments of the god of sleep. But at any 
rate Lord Sauispury’s speech (and, what is still more im- 
portant, the first batch of Egyptian papers issued under his 
Government) shows that he and those about him are awake, 
and it is the first time for some three years that those re- 
sponsible for Egypt have apparently been in such a state of 
vigilance. 


GENTLEMEN v, PLAYERS. 


N the matches at Lord’s and the Oval the Players have 
had decidedly the best of the game ; but the Gentlemen 
were by no means disgraced. They are still the sons of 
those who (as we know from Captain SHanpon and other 
historians) broke the line at Trafalgar and swept the plain 
at Waterloo. Now that all is over, it is easy to suggest 
changes in their Eleven. So religiously consistent a run- 
getter as Mr. T. R. Marswact might with advantage have 
had, in one match or other, the place of the unlucky Mr. 
Brain. It often chances that a good bat loses nerve after a 
run of ill-luck; but we have never seen so marked an 
example as in the case of this fine player. A great hitter, 
in the middle of his Oxford career, developed a curious 
careless kind of way of playing back, whereof he was so 
enamoured that he sometimes adopted it when a half-volley 
was presented for his consideration. Mr. Bratn’s fault 
seems to lie in the opposite direction. He has a fine reach 
forward, and he has made use of this forward play when 
short-pitched balls were in question. The result has been 
catches at wicket and in the slips, and the most disastrous 
series of six innings in first-class matches that ever de- 
pressed an admirable batsman. Now Mr. O’Brien, if we 
may judge by the University match, has quite regained 
his aplomb, and might well have been tried at Lord’s. 
Another very curious example of the changes and chances 
of cricket is Mr. Wricut’s ill fortune. It appears that 
he has actually the best average, in University matches, 
of any man (not excepting Mr. Yarpiey) who has played 
in them. Yet he has been as consistent a failure for his 
county as a success for Cambridge. It is vain to explain this 
by observing that he has always encountered weak Oxford 
bowling, because in all the trial matches, or almost all, Mr. 
Wricut showed himself a master of the bat. Yet at Lord’s 
this week he only just excelled the two members of the 
Oxford Eleven, whose scores amounted to nothing what- 
ever, and, like the two spots on the tail of the Guyas 
Cutis, were “‘so small as to defy enumeration.” Fame 
speaks highly of Mr. Coti1ns, who lately made a very long 
score for the Harlequins, as wonderfully vigorous, both with 
bat and ball. No doubt other gentlemen might be sug- 
gested in addition to those whom fortune prevents from 
standing by their order this summer. Among the less 
famous Gentlemen, Mr. Key, at the Oval, played the finest 
innings, full of hard hitting and resolute defiance. Mr. 
Barneripce and Mr. Rock unluckily were not seen in either 
match, though both of them were likely to prove most 
serviceable. 

The match at the Oval was converted from all the appear- 
ance of gloomy disgrace into a draw, chiefly, of course, by Mr. 
Grace, Mr. W. W. Reap, and Mr. M.C. Kemp. In the first 
innings Gunn made the very fine score of 93. This player 


bids fair to be the Dart of the future ; he has an excellent 
spirited style and enormous physical strength. SHrewspury, 
too, maintained his high reputation before Mr. Pace (who 
proved rather expensive) caught and bowled him. No one 
can guess what the Players might not have made had not 
Mr. Toprtn, for a few overs, been nearly as deadly as in the 
first innings of Oxford. It was a great feat for an under- 
graduate to bow] Gunn and M. Reap clean. Mr. Horner 
also bowled with some success. Against 352 the Gentlemen 
only made 172, Mr. Key’s 49 being far the best and live- 
liest innings. FLowers was the chief bowler, for Barnes 
an hour of glory was waiting at Lord’s. When the Gentle- 
men went in again, and when Mr. Brarn once more fell an 
early and lamented victim, and was followed by the loss of 
Mr. Newuam, things looked very black indeed. But there is 
always hope when Mr. Grace and Mr. W. W. Reap come 
together. No one has forgotten how the latter treated the 
Australians in their hour of apparent victory at the Oval 
last year. The two renowned batsmen kept together, batti 
with almost provoking carefulness. Pate, BARNES, an 
Frowers bowled beautifully, while the fielding all round was 
quite perfect, unless, perhaps, PEaTE might have made a catch 
off his own bowling. Snrewspury, at point, was as good 
as Mr. Hitpyarp for Oxford in the same position. In fact, 
better cricket in every department was probably never seen. 
Ten after ten went up, and the cup made its round among the 
weary fielders. Briacs was tried as a bowler, and accommo- 
dated Mr. Grace with two or three balls to leg. In these 
scientific days a ball to leg is scarcely ever bowled, and 
batsmen might almost be expected to lose the art of leg- 
hitting. But now was it seen, to parody a famous passage 
in Narier’s Peninsular War, with what majesty Mr. Grace 
can hit to leg. Grorce Parr cannot have been a greater 
master of his favourite stroke. The shadow on the dial 
was approaching seven o'clock, and it seemed as if the 
two champions must be undefeated. Unluckily Mr. Grace 
stopped a ball of Frowers’s, which went from his bat on to 
his leg, and just removed a bail. He had scored 76, and 
seldom have runs been so badly wanted, and so pluckily 
obtained. The cricket all through the latter part of the 
afternoon was perfection. On Saturday Mr. Reap pushed 
his score to 159, Mr. Puen (playing, we think, for the 
first time in this match) added a useful 22 to a valuable 
27. Mr. Kemp highly distinguished himself by 60, not 
out, and Mr. Curistoruerson, after hitting in his genial 
way for 21, was, like Mr. Horner, unfortunately run out. 
Utyertr could not bowl, but the Players had plenty of 
artillery without him. They went in to get 197, but lack 
of time made the task all but impossible, with fresh men 
in the field. Mr. Kemp was in very great force, and 
took three wickets, out of the five that fell for 148, at 
the wicket, Surewspury, Utyett, and M. Reap all hit 
well, and, with Surewssury not out and Brices burning to 
rival his own 85 in the first innings, no doubt the match 
was drawn in favour of the Players. A splendid catch by 
Mr. Brain off Mr. CuristorHerson at slip should not be for- 
gotten in therecord of this excellent match. Mr.Grace’scatch 
which dismissed Unyetr in the first innings was only possible 
to a good field of his inches, “‘a tall man of his hands.” 

The contest at Lord’s was a bowler’s little holiday. The 
wicket at the Nursery end played very queerly. Some one 
has complained that “a shooter has not been seen at Lord’s 
“ since 1875.” There were plenty of shooters and of balls 
that soared from the pitch at the Nursery end this week. 
Barnes bowled marvellously and seemed to have an im- 
mense amount of work on the ball, especially when he 
bowled Mr. Steet in the second innings. Out of the twenty 
amateur wickets, eight fell foro. Happily Mr. F. M. Lucas 
kept up the credit of the family name with a fine score of 
89. Few left-handed men bat so neatly and safely. In 
the first innings Mr. Stee. made 38, hardly in the flower 
of his old “form,” and Mr. Sreet and Mr. Lucas got 
the top scores, 31, and 13, in the second innings. In 
the first innings Mr. Kemp was again not out with 15, 
and in the second innings Mr. CuristopHERsON caused 
much mirth by skying the ball about in Arcadian fashion 
till he had made 12. Barnes, on this his day, was prac- 
tically unplayable and took 11 wickets. On the Gentle- 
men’s side Mr. Rotuer (with the Nursery-end wicket to 
aid) bowled beautifully, especially in the second innings. 
The Players had only 80 to make, yet there was life in 
the match to the last, so well did Mr. Rotter and Mr. 
CuristorHErson bowl. Mr. STEEL, apparently, needs a wet. 
wicket to do himself justice. The catch by Mr. Wricut off 
Mr. Curistoruersoy, which dismissed Barnes, was justly 
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applauded. There was some loose fielding in this match, 
and a great deal of the new hit across wicket, originally 
evolved by Mr. E. M. Grace, and now especially adopted by 
Mr. Pace. But the enemy was too old for Mr. Pace, and 
had laid Frowers in ambush for his beloved slog. The 
openness of the field on the one side tempts men to this 
stroke, but, as a counsel of perfection, it ought to be avoided. 
“ Advantage seldom comes of it,” as CLouGH says in another 
matter. 


VOLUNTEER COAST DEFENCE, 


bt a well-regulated universe a War Office ought to be 
filled with shame on hearing that somebody else had 
been undertaking to do its work. As the world goes, how- 
ever, it is much more likely to consider the offer of help as 
an intrusion and an excuse for continuing to let things 
drift. For that, among other reasons, we doubt whether any 
good will be done by a meeting held last week at Willis’s 
Rooms. The intention of the gentlemen who called the 
meeting was excellent. They proposed to try to provide a 
remedy for the present shamelessly neglected state of most 
of our seaports. Their way of doing so is to “ raise a public 


“fund with the object of assisting the construction of | P 


“ torpedo-boats for the purpose of rendering more secure 
“ the defence of those commercial ports and seaside towns 
“of Great Britain which may desire to take advantage of 
“the fund.” Such was the resolution moved by Mr. 
Wauitsreap, M.P., and carried by a great majority. Nobody 
can grudge to acknowledge that the spirit of the meeting was 

triotic and its intention good. We know from of old, 
| rence that good intentions do not always lead to a good 
place, and, with all due respect for the members of the 
meeting, we venture to doubt how far their exertions are 
likely to lead to good. Of course, if they had to deal with 
a War Office and Admiralty only half as anxious to defend 
the country as to keep down the estimates, all would be 
well. The responsible officers would severally and jointly 
confess they had sinned, being pricked in conscience by this 
display of volunteer and unpaid zeal. In this wholesome 
frame of mind, they would exert themselves to get the 
needful done. Unfortunately much is needed to bring the 
departments up to this Utopian level. Major-General Sir 
Anprew CuarkKE, Inspector-General of Fortifications, has 
just been explaining how the War Office looks at the 
question. He has written to Mr. Surmertanp, M.P. for 
Greenock, on the defences of the Clyde, explaining why 
a second-best system of fortification has been adopted for 
the great commercial interests of the river. In the course 
of his letter Sir AnpREw CLARKE proves to demonstra- 
tion from the War Office point of view that nothing more 
could be done because “‘ mere private interests and property 
“cannot, under present circumstances, enter into any 
“ scheme of defence by fortification. Were such a principle 
“ accepted, the great defenceless towns on our southern and 
“other coasts would be able to raise a strong plea for 
“ defence, and the burden entailed would be greater than 
“ the country would be likely to accept at the present time.” 
We cannot do everything; therefore let us do next to 
nothing, since tiresome persons will not let us do absolutely 
nothing, and so keep the purity of our consistency stainless, 
For you see, if we are to fortify in earnest, the Treasury 
will have to be called on, and then the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will have to increase the Budget, and then the 
faddists would storm, and Mr. Jonn Bricut, M.P., would 
thunder, and the Peace Society would wail, and our 
Ministry might be in danger, and perish England rather 
than that the Cabinet should be in peril. When a few 
ports have been bombarded it will be safe to ask for money ; 
under present circumstances it would be unsafe. 

Now with a War Office reasoning in this fashion it is 
wise to be chary of offers of assistance, for they will simply 
be made an excuse for more shirking of work. On that 
ground alone the meeting at Willis’s Rooms would have 
been more profitably employed in preparing to put pressure 
on Ministers, so as to make it their political interest to pro- 
vide for the defence of the country. There are also other 
reasons for doubting the value of any system of volun- 
teer coast defence. The success of the Volunteer force on 
shore has led to a good deal of misapprehension in this 
matter. It is only too easy, seeing the zeal of the force, 
and what it has done in spite of neglect, to forget that it has 
never been tried, and is utterly unfit to take the field by 
itself, or even as an a without much outlay of money, 
and not a little practice. In the case of a land force there 


might be time to supply these defects ; but a body of Naval 
Volunteers would have to serve in the first line. What 
probability is there that the naval would be more efficient 
than the land force? There is none at all, but there is 
every reason for believing the contrary. If an organization 
for the supply of torpedo-boats is formed, it will have to 
provide a great amount of costly material, which is just 
what the Volunteer movement, extensive and popular as it 
is, has wholly failed to do. The organization, again, presents 
various difficulties. As Mr. Bapen-PoweLL reminded the 
meeting, a local armed ship is a pirate. If their crews 
are not to fall into that dangerous status, they must be 
organized as part of the naval forces of the country, and 
their local character would be lost. One of the arguments 
advanced in favour of the scheme for buying torpedo-boats 
by subscription is, in our opinion, enough to condemn 
the proposal. It is pointed out that “any torpedo-boat 
“subscribed for by a port would naturally belong to that 
“ port, and would not be liable to be ordered away by the 
“ naval authorities in case of war for purposes outside the 
“ port.” We cannot imagine anything better calculated to 
weaken the defences of any country than the existence of 
forces existing wholly and solely for the defence of parish 
umps. In war time generals and admirals must have 
the right to dispose of all available forces, under penalty 
of being beaten in detail by an enemy who will not scatter 
for the convenience of the defence. It is a pity that the 
meeting should have discounted the value of its efforts 
by advancing such a crude scheme as the formation of 
a vestry navy. The coast defences of the country have 
been scandalously neglected, the navy is too weak, and 
its reserve is far too small. It is very desirable that 
these evils should be remedied, but we are afraid that this 
is not the way to do it. The Admiralty, whatever its 
defects may be, is a more efficient department than the 
War Office largely because the navy has never been split up 
into the confused and confusing divisions and subdivisions 
which weaken the army. It would bea great, and might 
be a fatal, error to break up the unity of the sea service. 
Nor is there the slightest necessity for doing anything of © 
the kind. Men who wish to defend their country will, if 
they are in earnest about it, be ready to enter the Naval 
Reserve. It would be quite practicable to include a body of 
Coast Fencibles in that force who would not be required to 
go on foreign stations, but who would be under the direct 
control of the Admiralty, and who would be drilled and led 
by properly qualified naval officers. Under any other 
leadership they would be as good as useless. As for the 
stamp of man who will fight for his own port but for no 
other, the less he is allowed to have to say in the matter the 
better. Ifthe movement of which the meeting last week 
was a sign is a serious one, there can be no difficulty in 
putting pressure enough on Government to compel it to do 
its duty. To undertake the work by private enterprise 
seems to us to be a way of sacrificing all the to be 
obtained by organization and knowledge, with a very 
doubtful chance of obtaining the smallest practical advan- 
tage. 

We venture to commend the long series of questions. 
addressed by Admiral Horney to the officers of his. 
squadron to the attention of Earl Cowper and the other 
members of the meeting. There are two-and-twenty of 
them; all dealing with debated points in the present ex- 
perimental systems of coast warfare. A rapid reading of 
them will show bow much is yet unsettled, and how un- 
decided naval opinion is as to the value of the weapons. 
which officers and men will have to handle in the next 
great conflict. The mere terms used by the Admiral are 
unintelligible without a considerable amount of scientific 
knowledge. And these questions deal with a part of a part 
of naval warfare. The captains and other officers applied 
to by the Admiral are only asked to give their opinions 
on the best way of defending ships from attack by the help 
of mines, and on a few points immediately connected with 
this side of their duty. The profit to be got from a study 
of these questions is not that it will help the non-profes- 
sional reader to form an opinion of his own, but that 
is will help to convince him that it would be sheer 
folly to trust any part of our maritime defences to the 
direction of men who had not received a very careful 
and prolonged technical training. Handled by insufficiently 
educated men, the war vessels of modern times, big or little, 
would be more dangerous to their friends than to their 
enemies. But while the less we form an opinion as to this 
or that particular naval question the better, we have an 
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unquestionable right to decide whether we have navy 
enough or not, and whether our coast defences are sufficient 
or insufficient. It requires no scientific knowledge to see 
that a total absence of fortifications is dangerous. Having 


drawn the natural deduction from a very simple observa- | expe 


tion, the country not only may but ought to insist on a 
remedy. The way of supplying it, however, is by a 
proper increase of what we have already, not by an attempt 
to create a new force of which we can only prophesy that it 
must be inferior in quality to what we have already. Our 
deficiency is in quantity. 


ELECTIONEERING ADDRESSES. 


HE addresses of Liber al candidates to old and new con- 
stituen cies are for the most part not remarkable for 
dignity, for wisdom, or for apparent sincerity of conviction. 
Servile eagerness to propitiate the favour of the dominant 
class exhibits itself in reckless promises and in adulatory 
language which resembles both in form and in motive an 
eighteenth-century dedication to a royal or noble patron. 
An obscure member of the late Government recently affected 
to complain that Lord Satispury’s Cabinet included not a 
single labourer or mechanic. The audience was implicitly 
asked to assume that Mr. Guapstone had not been equally 
exclusive. Many Liberal politicians, who have not the 
smallest sympathy with Radical aspirations, consult their 
own personal interests by offering to remodel or abolish the 
chief institutions of the country. Lord Epmonp Firz- 
MAURICE, after a slight hesitation, was willing to throw over 
the Established Church ; and it only required a somewhat 
stronger pressure to obtain his consent to some indefinite 
change in the constitution of the House of Lords. Almost 
all the candidates of the party hold out vague expectations 
of a change in the land laws which, as they well know, will 
be understood by their hearers in a sense which would be in- 
tolerable to themselves. Yet even the sycophants of the 
political platform are less perverse than the comparatively 
scanty band of fanatics. Mr. Courtyry’s appeal to the social 
jealousy of the provincial middle class is unworthy of his 
character and ability, and even if it were otherwise legiti- 
mate, it gravely discredits his judgment. It seems strange 
that the Constitution should have been turned upside down 
for the purpose of humiliating county families. It is true 
that the most cultivated section of the community, which 
also possesses the greatest political aptitude, will lose, or 
rather has already lost, its influence on elections; but, 
unless the gentry is permanently impoverished by unjust 
legislation, there is no reason to suppose that it will be 
rendered less exclusive by any operation of household 
suffrage. Mr. Hamerton, in his excellent and instruc- 
tive description of provincial life in France, shows that in 
that country social distinctions are much more rigidly main- 
tained than in England, for the obvious reason that the 
only privileges which are out of the reach of legislation are 
extraordinarily cherished by their possessors. In English 
rural districts the middle classes are now almost as Conser- 
vative as their county neighbours. On the other hand, 
working-men neither expect nor desire to associate familiarly 
with companions of pursuits and habits widely different from 
‘their own, 

Mr. Covurtyey’s grievance will be in some measure 
removed by almost any change which may be effected in 
local administration. The heads of the obnoxious county 
families will no longer manage the county finances, a duty 
which they have, by general acknowledgment, discharged 
with scrupulous rectitude and economy. It is possible that 
by some other measure they may be deprived of their powers 
as justices of the peace. The unpaid services which have 
been rendered by the minor aristocracy have perhaps not 
been fully appreciated ; but they will retire from office with 
no imputation on their honour or their public spirit. It has 
long been evident that functions which include a power of 
taxation must, sooner or later, be transferred to some 
elected body. No serious opposition would be offered to the 
investment of County Boards, with powers corresponding to 
those of the urban Corporations; but of late projects of 
local government have assumed a revolutionary character. 
In Ireland especially, where any authority which may be 
given to County Boards is certain to be abused, agitators 
have already begun to denounce the restrictions which are 
imposed on municipal maladministration by the existence 
of an audit. The Chairman of the Town Council of Cashel 
writes to the newspapers to complain that the Auditor has 


thwarted the efforts made by himself and his colleagues to 
elevate the condition of the labourer, to improve the 
education of the middle class, and to confer other benefits 
of a similar kind on some parts of the community at the 
nse of the rest. Landlords have been already sufficiently 
plundered, but they have not yet been forced to pay for the 
education of the children of substantial farmers and trades- 
men. The proposed benefit to the labourer would probably 
consist of a rate in aid of wages to be paid by the landlord 
for the exclusive advantage of the occupying tenant. It 
is not in Ireland only that many of those who clamour for 
local government wish to confer on the majority of house- 
holders an almost unlimited power of levying rates on the 
owners of property. No usurpation of the kind has been 
either accomplished or attempted by English Municipal 
Corporations. The right of every ratepayer to remove a 
rate by certiorari into the High Court, though it is rarely 
exercised, has proved a against 
irregular applications of the corporate fu it can- 
not be doubted that the same check will be imposed on 
the possible caprices of County Boards, some of those who 
clamour for a new system of local government will be 
grievously disappointed. 

The culpable recklessness of those Liberals who propose 
to sacrifice the Established Churches of England and 
Scotland is partially explained by the alarm caused by the 
threat that private property is to be held to ransom. The 
bishops, according to Sypney Smrrn’s report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Synod of Dort, threw the dinners of the 
Deans and Chapters out of the windows to be scrambled 
for by the noisy crowd below. As there are hereditary 
peers who think that their order would be strengthened by 
the expulsion of their colleagues of the spiritualty, so short- 
sighted selfishness recommends to some timid landowners 
and capitalists acquiescence in the spoliation of the Church. 
The oldest and most beneficent of national institutions is 
used for purposes of electoral bribery by unscrupulous Parlia- 
mentary candidates. A system of inestimable value is to be 
abolished because a certain number of votes can be gained 
by complicity with the social jealousy of Nonconformist 
ministers. It is well known that many of those who have 
swallowed the pledge of Disestablishment heartily disapprove 
the measure which they deem it profitable to support. 
Except that a certain number of millions might, of course, 
be applied to some other useful purpose, there is absolutely 
no public advantage to be gained by the destruction of the 
Church. The Dissenting ministers themselves will be dis- 
appointed by the certain results of their triumph. One of 
the ablest of their Parliamentary advocates expressed, in a 
work published some years ago, his opinion that the chief 
reason for Disestablishment was that the Church was the 
main support of Christianity. There is no doubt that the 
immediate result of confiscation of Church endowments 
would be to give a great and lasting impulse to secularism. 
The social and economic consequences would be disastrous. 
The same faction which attacks the Church proposes at the 
same time to give the disaffected Irish priesthood absolute 
control over popular education. 

Of all the professions of Liberal candidates, the most 
dishonest and the most dangerous relate to the laws affect- 
ing the land. Their Socialist allies have a sufficiently defi- 
nite purpose of robbery. The undertaking given by the 
Liberals is studiously and feebly vague. Everybody now 


| assents to the abolition of the law of primogeniture, some 


because they deem it unjust, and the large majority on the 
ground that, right or wrong, the old practice is no longer 
tenable. There is also a general, though not unanimous, 
concurrence in the proposition that settlements and entails 
ought to be discouraged or subjected to restrictions. One 
of the strongest reasons for the change is that the expense 
of transfers of land might be greatly reduced if the actual 
owner could in all cases give a title to the land. The object 
has toa great extent been attained; but the Settled Lands 
Act is seldom or never mentioned at Liberal meetings, be- 
cause it was framed and passed by Lord Carrns. The per- 
sons principally interested in the removal of disabilities 
affecting Jandowners are intending vendors or purchasers of 
land. It is doubtful whether the tendency of the proposed 
changes would be to a subdivision or to a further accumula- 
tion of landed property. The theorists who have persuaded 
themselves that small estates and plots occupied by free- 
holders can be created by judicious legislation may possibly 
be in the right. Some years ago there might be a reason- 
able complaint that, in consequence of the increase in the 
extent of large estates, there was not sufficient facility for 
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buying single farms or cottage freeholds. Since that time 
vast tracts of land have been thrown into the market, 
and in almost every county thousands or tens of thou- 
sands of acres are waiting for buyers. It would be easy, 
if the operation were likely to be profitable, for a society 
to buy almost any quantity of land at a low price and 
to re-sell it to the members at a trifling advance on the 
proportionate purchase money. A Society lately formed 
for this purpose was immediately attacked and ridiculed by 
Mr. Cuampertain. The alternative experiment of co- 
operative farming might be as easily tried if it commanded 
the confidence of the class which is supposed to desire 
a share in the soil. It is evident that owners of land have 
a strong interest in making saleable the only commodity 
which they possess. It is still doubtful whether there is 
= — demand for single farms or for small plots of 
Nearly all the legislative projects which have been enu- 
merated are of more than questionable expediency. That 
they should be all simultaneously advanced is a proof of 
blamable levity. Modern agitators always assume that 
they have to deal with a tabula rasa on which novelties may 
be inscribed at pleasure. Mr. CHamBertain’s schemes of 
Irish Home Rule and of fines to be paid to the Brahmins 
of revolution as a condition of purification imply total in- 
difference to constitutional traditions and to national his- 
tory. It had always been taken for granted that the 
omnipotence of Parliament itself was tempered by the un- 
questioned sanctity of ancient institutions. The founders 
of a colony in a previously uninhabited country might be 
allowed to legislate for themselves at discretion. The 
Radicals are prepared to apply the same process to 
A land of just and old renown 
Where Freedom broadens slowly down 

From precedent to precedent. 
The principle which they would hastily broaden down is 
not freedom, but incessant interference and control. Those 
who still cherish the love of liberty may perhaps be reduced 
to envy the safety of Americans in their written Constitu- 
tion, or to regret the non-existence in England of the 
penalties incurred in ancient Athens by the proposer of a 

decree which violated the unwritten law. 


ROSES, REAL AND IDEAL, 


ie was COLERIDGE, we believe, who remarked how inimit- 
ably graceful children are before they learn to dance. 
Some such sentiment is aroused by the contemplation of 
what are known as florist’s flowers, particularly by cer- 
tain forms of the modern rose exhibited at the show. of 
the National Rose Society. The poets’ flower has suffered 
strange transmutation by scientific culture. Legitimate 
progress in its development has long since touched its ulti- 
mate point, and in all descriptions save teas the long-suffer- 
ing rose is being vulgarized. In colour, in form, in odour, 
the process is well marked. In some mere size is the aim, 
grossness the result. In others, cold, crude Pm tones 
mingle with dull crimson, with fleshy petals ost scent- 
less. Roses are seldom rosy nowadays, and one goes far 
to find the “ roses blushing as they blow” of the Elizabethan 
poet. In truth, they blush little and flaunt much, with a 
stiff peacock pride from the broomstick heights of standard 
briars. Not merely in the individual bloom, but in foliage 
and in habit, have esthetic principles been violated by 
florists. Reaction will doubtless come, but protest is de- 
layed by the caprice of fashion, which tends to favour 
current artifice. 

In old novels the hero is much given to “ pulling” a 
rose and presenting it courteously to the heroine. With 
the modern rose he would find it a hard matter unless 
armed with a knife, while the monstrous growth would 
embarrass the maiden’s bosom. If ever the more beautiful 
and shapely forms are stamped out by modern improvement, 
the many allusions to the rose in our poetic literature will 
need annotation. The roses raved of by Laura Marita are 
scarcely known. Cowrer’s rose that was “ washed, just 
‘“* washed by a shower,” was probably a cabbage-rose, or some 
old allied form. The famous bower by Bendemeer’s stream 
was formed of some delicately-petalled variety akin to the 
China type. These and the “ damask roses” of Herrick 
now linger in quiet old gardens, together with the sweet 
produce of Provence, the elegant rose of Japan, the Aus- 
trian briars, the quaint York and Lancaster—*“ part . 
“ like, part candidate”—and many another old-world 


growth. All these made a shy show at South Kensington, 
but they were hopelessly routed in the estimate of the mul- 
titude by the last new thing in circumferences. These 
charming old flowers live retired, like meek worth “ left to 
“ herself unheard of and unknown.” For such the popular 
voice is not raised. They bloom only for a little clan of 
enthusiasts, while the prodigious hybrids of the florist meet 
with general acclamation. 
The National Rose Society might do well to diseo 

the aims of those florists who denaturalize the rose. No 
artistic results are produced by forcing the rose to assume 
the guise of the camellia or peony, or to make it emula- 
tive of the exuberant rotundity of a savoy cabbage. To 
combine the finer forms of the various types is the true 
ideal development, not to vie with the artificial flower 
manufacturer and to follow after ugly eccentricity. It 
is notable that the old roses more than held their own in 
the contest, though some of the best were ill represented. 
Among these were “La France” and “ Maréchal Niel.” 
Yet these have never been excelled, nor the attar scent of" 
“Charles Lefebvre,” nor the beauty of form and colour of 
many an old rose now temporarily dethroned. A really 
good new rose that may compete with old favourites becomes 
yearly of greater rarity. While it is in the interests of 
cultivation to recognize new varieties, it is an unsound 
policy to reward coarse and staring prodigies. 


FRENCH COLONIAL MESSES, 


pew Regent of Hvé has again been behaving in an 
abominable way. He has seen a good chance ef doing 
the French a shrewd turn, and he has seized upon it with 
avidity. General pe Courcy, having gone to the capital of 
Annam, accompanied by an escort of a thousand men, to 
present his credentials—for he is Resident as well as military 
commander—has been attacked in the night, and has only 
got out of the mess after hard fighting. The report of this 
event came to Paris just when it was certain to produce tho 
utmost effect. General CampEnon read out the telegram 
to the Chamber as it was engaged in finally ratifying the 
treaty with China and enjoying the pleasure of believing 
that its troubles with the ill-conditioned Orientals who 
persist in defending themselves when attacked were at 
anend. France has passed from one extreme to another 
in its opinion of China. After believing that State was 
a quantité négligeable—which phrase is the only useful 
acquisition gained in the whole adventure—it had appa- 
rently come to look upon China as the only possible source 
of trouble in the East. It is now undeceived. Peace 
has been made with China, to the satisfaction of both 
parties; but Tonquin and Annam are by no means quiet 
yet. The immediate result of the fighting at Hué is 
satisfactory enough for the French. The Annamese have 
been beaten, and a palace full of loot is in the hands 
of the troops still undisturbed ; for the Zouaves in posses- 
sion, to the ineffable surprise of General pz Covurcy, did 
not hasten to destroy or plunder everything. They left the 
works of art in the building untouched, and the General 
finds everything in good order while he is searching for 
ingots of gold in the treasury. It is by no means credit- 
able to the General’s vigilance that he was completely sur- 
prised in his quarters; and, if he had been attacked by a 
more warlike enemy, would almost infallibly have been de- 
feated. With the Annamese much may be risked, and the 
French will, if they exert themselves, have no difficulty in 
crushing any further opposition. The misfortune of their 
position is that they have still so much opposition to crush. 
It is obvious that no part of the thirty-five thousand men 
at present in Annam and Tonquin can be withdrawn. They 
will be barely sufficient to keep order, and the necessity of 
maintaining the force at a proper strength will continue 
to be a severe strain on the French army, which is not 
organized with a view to supplying distant garrisons of any 
size. Every successive event in the Far East makes the 
prospect of profit to France from its new ions or pro- 
tectorates more and more remote, while the trouble and 
expense are very present indeed. It is highly improbable 
that any fresh quarrel will be begun with China. The 
Court of Pekin will unquestionably hear of the difficulties 
of its new and inconvenient neighbours with satisfaction, 
but it will in all probability abstain from interfering openly, 
while the French have had a too recent experience of the 
bad results of quarrelling with the Chinese to be too curious 
in inquiring into what encouragement the Annamese may 
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get underhand. Their difficulties will be with their new 
subjects, and, though the end is visible enough, their sur- 
= at the existence of these disturbances is a proof of the 
ittle foresight and knowledge with which they entered on 
their colonial adventures. 

The immediate result of the outbreak at Hué will be to 
prolong the deadlock in Madagascar. It is not in the power 
of language to give a name to the state of things in that 
country. There is no war to speak of, and the blockade of 
the coast is a farce. Admiral Mior has just men enough to 
hold a few points on the coast, and that is all. The Hovas 
worry him a little, but are wise enough to make no direct 
attacks. In France itself all interest in Madagascar seems 
to have died out. No clear statement of what it is France 
is trying for can be got either from the Chambers or 
the press. There is much vague talk about enforcing the 
rights of France, but nobody knows in the least what 
they are. Meanwhile Admiral Mior informs his superiors 
that he must have more men, and projects for a march 
to Antananarivo are beginning to be talked about. But 
expeditions of that kind are apparently just what public 
opinion in France will not tolerate. When the inter- 
vention in Madagascar, began it was supposed that a de- 
monstration on the coast would be enough; but after 
every successive bombardment more men and more money 
have been asked for. Now the voters who were told that 
great profits were in some mysterious way to be obtained 
for very small efforts find that the relation of these things 
is reversed in practice. The effort must be considerable if 
the whole enterprise is not to be a total failure, and the 
profits are still invisible. When the treaty of Tientsin was 
accepted, Admiral Mior had some reason to hope that a 
part of the troops left free in Tonquin might be sent 
to help him. He has been disappointed for the second 
time. The little handful actually sent him from Formosa 
were found to be prostrate by fever. Now General DE 
Courcy and his fellow-officers will need every man they 
can get, since the attack at Hué has shown that the natives 
will take up arms whenever they think themselves strong 
enough. It will be much if French generals are not soon 
telegraphing for more costly supplies than the crosses and 
ribbons asked for by General pe Courcy. It is late in the 
day to point out that the French have never ordered these 
things with any degree of judgment, nor does their incapa- 
city afford a reason for supposing that they will cease to try 
spasmodically to turn themselves into a colonial people. Per- 
haps, or indeed assuredly, when the cost of the intervention 
of Madagascar is clearly understood, what Mr. Bricur calls 
the moral sense of the French people will wake up, and 
then the whole foolish business will be dropped for the 
time. 


STOCK EXCHANGE WAGERING. 


pane HUDDLESTON is reported to have drawn a 
not particularly edifying contrast a day or two ago 
betweer Monte Carlo and the Stock Exchange. It is not 
our present purpose to moralize upon the national habit of 
ulating in differences on the Stock Exchange, but rather 
to point out that the recent decision of the Court of Appeal 
in Perry v. Barnet establishes a somewhat fine distinction 
between gambling debts which are and gambling debts 
which are not recoverable by the law of England. 
Everybody knows that betting is not unlawful, and most 
le are aware that money won in a bet became due from 


‘the loser to the winner by the common law until the 


passing of the statute of Queen Anne which made wagering 
contracts generally speaking void. That was the prevailing 
Jaw until a year or two ago, when the decision of the 
Court of Appeal in Reap v. ANpERsON threw it into 
some confusion. In that case the defendant instructed 
the plaintiff as his agent to make bets on horse-races on 
his account. After the bets were made, but before the 
time when, by the custom of racing men, payment became 
due, the defendant repudiated the bets, und ordered the 
—— not to pay them. The plaintiff knew that, if he 

id not pay the bets, he would be posted at TarrersaLi’s as 
a defaulter, and accordingly he paid the amounts due, and 
then sued the defendant for them. The case came before 
Mr. Justice Hawkins, who is the legal member of the 
Jockey Club, and he decided that the defendant was liable. 
The defendant appealed. The Masrer of the Rots, who, 
if not so keen a sportsman as his brother below, was a 
famous athlete in his time, held that, inasmuch as the pay- 
ment of the bets by the plaintiff was a payment which he 


was not bound by law to make, and was made contrary to 
the directions of the defendant,- the latter was not liable. 
Lords Justices Bowen and Linpiey, on the other hand, 
thought that, as the plaintiff had, by the direction and with 
the knowledge of the defendant, put himself in a position 
in which, though he was not legally liable to pay, he was 
under a moral obligation, with a very unpleasant sanction 
attaching to it, the payment on his part was not a volun- 
tary one, and that the defendant was liable. The case was 
not carried to the House of Lords, and must for the present 
be accepted as law. 

The application of the law to the Stock Exchange was 
brought about in two very similar cases, tried almost simul- 
taneously in the High Court, before different judges, and 
with different results. In both cases the defendants ordered 
the plaintiffs, as their brokers, to buy shares in the Oriental 
Bank. In both cases the transactions were speculations in 
differences—that is, no specified shares were bought, but it 
was intended that at the “ next account” the buyer should 
either “carry on” the transaction or close the account by 
paying or receiving the “ difference” according to whether 
the shares had gone down or up. In both cases the bank 
broke before the differences became due, and the buyer re- 
pudiated the bargain. The ground of the repudiations was 
that by “ Leeman’s Act,” which was passed in 1867 with 
the avowed object of putting an end to these speculative 
sales—which are obviously neither more nor less than bets 
—‘‘all contracts and agreements of sale and purchase which 
“shall be made or entered into for the sale or transfer of 
“ any shares in any banking company shall be null and void 
“unless they shall set forth and designate in writing the 
“shares by their numbers.” This Act has, from the time 
of its passing, been in effect a dead letter, the members of the 
Stock Exchange having found it “ practically impossible ” 
to observe its requirements. In other words, the members 
of the Stock Exchange have preferred, not unnaturally, to 
goon making this particular kind of bet, and to trust to 
each other’s honour and the rules of the Stock Exchange 
for their payment. It was therefore urged by the defendants 
in these two cases that, the plaintifis having repudiated 
their contracts, and the brokers having chosen to pay the 
sellers when they were not legally liable to do so, the latter 
could not recover the amounts so paid. The defendants 
argued that, if they had not paid, they would have been 
declared defaulters on the Stock Exchange, and that, there- 
fore, their principals were bound to make good the loss to 
them. In Seymour v. Bripce Mr. Justice MatuEw decided 
in favour of the plaintiff, and in Perry v. Barer Mr. Justice 
Grove decided for the defendant. The single diffrence 
between the two cases ap to have been that in 
Seymour v. Bripce the defendant knew that by the custom 
of the Stock Exchange the broker made himself personally 
liable to the seller, and that in Perry v. Barnet he knew 
nothing about it. 

It certainly seems impossible to distinguish Seymour v. 
Bripce from Reap v. ANDERSON, and, as far as we know, 
the case has not been taken to the Court of Appeal. Butin 
Perry v. Barnet the Court of Appeal affirmed the decision 
of Mr. Justice Grove, and held that the defendant, who did 
not know the Stock Exchange custom, was not liable, and 
that the loss must fall on the broker, who chose to pay, in 
the eye of the law, gratuitously, although he was, in fact, 
obliged to pay by a moral sanction quite as serious to him 
as the bankruptcy which would have been the worst that 
could ensue from a legal liability. The cases, therefore, 
appear to turn upon whether or not the principal knows of 
the non-legal liabilities to which the agent is exposing 
himself. This might be a very delicate question of fact, and 
the rule that was generally supposed to prevail in the days 
before Reap v. ANDERSON seems more simple and satisfactory 
—namely, that either the agent was obliged to pay or he 
was not, and that, if he was, his principal was liable to 
make good the payment to him, and if not, not. Some 
lawyers regret that Mr. Anperson did not think it worth 
while to go to the House of Lords, Perhaps some heroic 
person, ambitious of figuring in a real leading case, will 
eventually be found to do so, 


THE MINISTERIAL POLICY IN AFGHANISTAN. 


N°? man possessed of the heart that can feel for another 
will refuse his compassion to Radical factiousness 
under the severe blow administered to its hopes by Lord 
SaisBuRy’s recent declaration of his policy in Afghanistan. 
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No doubt it was only among the more foolish and bigoted 
of the partisans of Radicalism that the bugbear of a “ war 
“ policy” in Central Asia was seriously believed in, but 
even to milder forms of folly and fanaticism it may have 
seemed plausible to argue that Ministers could not avoid 
such a policy without incurring the charge of inconsistency. 
Those members of the Opposition who had judgment enough 
to perceive that the steps already taken by the late Govern- 
ment in Afghanistan were irrevocable by their successors, 
and knowledge enough to be aware that, even if they were 
revocable, Conservatives are under the strongest compulsion 
of principle to maintain the continuity of Ministerial policy 
—even those members of the Opposition, we say, who 
started from these sound views of the situation, had 
in all probability been promising themselves the oppor- 
tunity of much adverse criticism either of the manner or of 
the matter of the Ministerial statements. Lord Satispury’s 
acceptance of accomplished facts in Afghanistan could hardly, 
they flattered themselves, escape the dilemma of being 
eitber too grudging or too complaisant. In the former case 
the Prize Mixister would have been gravely rebuked for 
destroying by ungracious and distrustful words the good 
effect of the practical concessions. In the latter case, he 
would of course have been twitted with his light-hearted 
readiness to not merely accept, but reconcile himself to, a 
settlement of the Afghan frontier question which he had 
been denouncing as dangerous to the security of India. 
These intending critics, however, have now learnt to their 
chagrin that the combined necessity and inadequacy of the 
Afghan settlement which Lord Satispury is now labour- 
ing to conclude enables, or indeed compels, him to steer 
exactly that middle course in which neither of their cri- 
tical missiles can reach him. He follows the dictates of 
prudence, and vindicates the principles of Conservative 
foreign policy, by completing his predecessor’s half-finished 
work; yet at the same time he fully maintains consis- 
tency with his former opinions by avowing that the 
danger as to India will still remain, and must be dealt 
with, after that half-finished work has been completed. 
Thus there was no reason to assent grudgingly or dis- 
trustfully to a settlement on which he does not intend 
to rely for the protection of our Imperial interests ; while, 
on the other hand, it would have been equally out of the 
question to assent effusively to it, when he avowedly pro- 
poses to supplement it at once by independent measures of 
his own. 


If anything could have increased the discomfiture of 
Lord Sauispury’s expectant critics, it would have been 
the way in which his statement was confirmed as to its 
details, and approved as to its tone by Mr. GuapsTong. 
The chief point remaining in dispute in the Anglo-Russian 
negotiations—that of the ownership of the Pass of Zulfikar 
—is virtually admitted by the late Prime Minister to be 
not only one upon which we stand pledged ourselves 
to the Ameer of Afghanistan, but one upon which Russia 
herself, on condition that Penj-deh is ceded to her, stands 
pledged to him also. The negotiatory value attaching 
to this admission on Mr. GLapstone’s part may per- 
haps have been somewhat exaggerated by Lord Ranpo.ea 
CuurcuiLL; but it is no doubt considerable. It will, 
at any rate, limit the extent to which M. pe Grers can 
delay or evade his engagement consistently with the saving 
of appearances. Lut, of course, the most important both 
of Lord Satispury’s declarations and of Mr. GLapstone’s 
adhesions will, by all of our way of thinking, be sought 
elsewhere than in connexion with the miserable ar- 
rangement which Russia forced upon the vacillation and 
cowardice of the late Government by dint of sheer diplo- 
matic unscrupulousness and military swagger. We find 
the real pith of Lord Saxissury’s statement in his weighty 
warning to the Peers against attaching “final or con- 
“clusive importance to the frontier negotiations even 
“when they are completed”—in his reminder that the 
whole condition of affairs in Central Asia “is in a state 
“of unstable equilibrium”; that it is not in treaties 
“or agreements, however useful, that we must trust 
“for the defence of the precious interests which we 
“have in those countries; and that, although we shall 
“ cultivate the confidence and friendship of the AMEER 
“of Afghanistan, it is not to that friendship that we 
“ must trust for the protection of our interests.” Allow- 
ance being made for differences of phraseology due to 
considerations of official etiquette, we are gratified to 
secognize the substantial identity between this account of 


| the necessities of Biitish policy on the Afghan frontier 


and the view taken of them in these columns three 
weeks ago. Agreements with Russia and alliance with 
ABDURRAHMAN might have, we admitted, “ to enter into our 
“ plans of policy, and must, indeed, be taken nominally into 
“ account” ; but under no circumstance should we allow the 
“ tranquillity of our Indian Empire and the freedom of 
“ British policy in Europe to remain at the mercy of either 
“of them.” The new, like the late or any other, Govern- 
ment would have, we said, “to settle the Afghan difli- 
“culty by an agreement of some kind for the delimita- 
“ tion of the Russo-Afghan frontier,” and would doubtless 
“continue to maintain the same relations of liberal patron 
“and subsidized protégé with the Ameer.” But, it was 
urged, “ we can obviously no more trust the Afghan to fight 
“ his and our battle of resistance to the advance of Russia 
“ than we can trust Russia herself to arrest that advance 
“out of respect to her own pledges.” And we went on to 
dwell upon the requirements of those independent measures 
of what may be called extra-territorial defence, the which 
Lord Satispury clearly indicates under the description of 
“ bulwarks which shall not only defend the frontier when it 
“ is attacked, but which shall stretch out far enough to pre- 
“ vent the tide of war rolling to its foot.” 


Lord Sa.issury did not go on the other night to specify 
the “ bulwarks” thus referred to—and no doubt wisely. 
They were probably in the minds of the hearers to whom he 
declined for the moment to submit any contentious matter, 
and we cannot doubt that they were in Mr. Giapstone’s 
mind when he said that “ he did not pretend to understand 
“ some of the language on which comments appear to have 
“ been made on the proposition that the main matter to be 
“ considered is the defence of the Indian frontier.” It is 
evident enough, of course, that a mere agreement on the 
proposition cannot count for much. Any attempt on Lord 
SAuisBuRyY's part to connect it in practice with his plan of 
erecting a defensive bulwark which shall “stretch out 
“ beyond ” an actual frontier would, no doubt, immediately 
give rise to the keenest contention between the chief of the 
Government which abandoned Candahar and the successor 
of the statesman who acquired that stronghold. Whether 
occasion, however, will be given for such dispute during the 
next few weeks is another question, on which it is unne- 
cessary for the present to speculate. It is enough that 
Russia should have received this plain notification, couched 
in language at once firm and temperate, that the “ con- 
“ fidence game” is played out, and that as long as a 
Conservative Minister—we might almost add, perhaps, as 
long as any Liberal Minister, except Mr. GLapsTONE—is in 
power there will be no further chance for Russia to continue 
her approaches to India by her long familiar and simple 
process of making and breaking agreements. England will 
for the future rely upon no understandings with her rival, 
upon no “ relations” with her Afghan ally—upon no action, 
in fact, or purposes of action external to her own. The in- 
timation has been courteously but quite unmistakably con- 
veyed; and, as might have been expected, it has been 
almost unanimously welcomed by foreign opinion, not as a 
menace of disturbance, but as a security for peace. It has 
been graciously approved of even by that highest of diplo- 
natic authorities, the Paris Correspondent of the Z’imes. It 
is true he mixes up his commendation of it with a variety of 
strangé stuff about the conflicting designs of Prince Bismarck 
and the German Emperor with respect to an Anglo-Russian 
war, and caps it with one of his inimitable stories about the 
Emperor's banker having “ bulled” Russian stock during 
the Afghan crisis, while the Prrvce’s banker “ beared” it, 
Wherefrom M. pe Biowirz draws the moral that “ even the 
“ best informed men cannot always be fortunate in their 
“ speculations,” and we the moral that some men are better 
informed than others. But, though diversified by digressions 
of this kind, the recent despatch of the famous Correspondent 
on this subject is, on the whole, one of approval of the 
attitude of the new Government, and his good opinion of it 
appears, we are glad to say, to be shared by the journalists 
of pretty nearly every European State, not excepting those 
of Russia herself. Even such prints as the Vedomosti, 
which insist that “ the march of events must free Afghanistan 
“ from the English Protectorate,” can add among other rea- 
sons for maintaining its “ calm,” that it “is much easier in 
“ some respects to get on with the Conservatives than with 
“the Liberals,” the former being “certainly more dis- 
“tinguished for the valuable quality of outspokenness.” 
And we quite admit that, as it was the almost total absence 
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of this quality in the late Government which so nearly 
brought England and Russia to war, so its exhibition, as it 
is now being exhibited by the present Government, may 
well prove one of the best of securities for the maintenance 


of peace. 


YOUR PRESENCE AND YOUR PENNY. 


B* the protracted and painful process of wading in 
successive litigations through the police-courts, the 
Queen’s Bench Division, and sometimes more exalted tri- 
bunals still, the London School Board is slowly but surely 
securing its numerous victims in the subtle and far-reaching 
meshes of the net woven by the Education Acts. One 
more loophole of escape was closed the other day in the case 
of The London School Board v. Woop, in which Lord 
Co.Erince and his fellow-justices decided that a child who 
had come to school without the penny to pay the fee 
prescribed by the bye-laws had not been caused by his 


‘parent to be admitted to and to attend school in the manner 


provided by the Act, and that the parent was therefore 
liable to pay the fine for non-attendance, and was wrongly 
sent on his way rejoicing by the police-magistrate who had 
refused to convict him of the offence with which he was 
charged. On the authority of the cases which had previously 
been decided there was little or no room for doubt about the 
matter, and Sir Farrer Herscuet, was stopped in mid- 
career before he had concluded all that he had to urge in 
argument ; but every one must feel for the disappointment 
of the parent, who naturally supposed that by contriving 
that his child should go to the school, and profit by the 
instruction there supplied, he had obeyed the Act which 
gaid that he was to cause the child to attend. He will, 
probably, not offend in like manner again. It is very likely 
that he would prefer to keep Master (or Miss) Woop at 
home. There may be a baby to mind, or the child may 
be old enough to earn an appreciable addition to the family 
income. But he must not suppose in future that, if the 
necessary penny is not forthcoming, the penal consequences 
of its absence can be avoided by the half-measure of pre- 
vailing on the authorities of the Board School to let the 
scholar in without it. The law requires of him two sacri- 
fices; he must pay his penny, and he must devote his 
offspring’s morning to the acquisition of learning. He must 
not expect to compound for the first of these sacrifices by 
the consummation of the second. He may vainly imagine 
that, if he sends his child to the door of the school, and 
that if its engaging appearance and insinuating address 
so far soften the hearts of the managers as to induce 
them to forego their pecuniary due, and impart the bless- 
ings of a liberal education none the less, he has caused 
bim to be admitted and to attend. But he knows not 
the difference between the causa causans and the causa 
previma. What really “causes” the admission is the 
noble generosity of the School Board, who are so anxious 
to teach as many young ideas as they can how to shoot, 
and to justify themselves in providing the largest possible 
number of handsome brick edifices, newly patented school- 
desks, and cubic feet of air out of the ratepayers’ money. 
“Causing” a child “to attend” is decided to mean causing 
him to attend in the lawful and regular manner, by sending 
him in person, along with the requisite fee, so that the 
school authorities are obliged to admit him, whether they 
like it or not. 


Another side of School Board morals is illustrated by the 
report mentioned in a weekly paper that the Portsmouth 
School Board teaches in its schools great numbers of chil- 
dren between the ages of three and five. 1f this rumour 
is correct, there can be no doubt at all of the impropriety 
of the course pursued. The teaching that such infants 
can receive from schoolmistresses must be of the most 
worthless kind. No doubt many of the parents who are 
sufficiently well-to-do to pay the school fees when they are 
not obliged may be glad enough to have their babies taken 
care of away from home for a considerable part of the day ; 
but the School Board in such cases are gratifying their taste 
for expenditure without conferring any compensating benefits 
on the objects of their attention. Publicly supported schools 
are certainly not meant for children to whom nothing can 
be taught. At the same time it cannot be denied that the 
entertainment of very young children at the public expense 
should commend itself to those enemies of Mr. Herpert 
Spencer and the Liberty and Property Defence League 
who want the State, in some of its capacities, to do every- 


thing for everybody, and who will perceive in the weakness 
attributed to the Portsmouth School Board another indivi- 
dual matter for congratulation in their generally flourishing 
condition. 


EXCURSION PERILS, 


HE excursion season sets in this year with a timely 
warning. At Scarborough the owner of a steamboat 
was fined this week one-fifth of the penalties he had incurred 
by carrying two hundred and sixty-five passengers, instead 
of the licensed number of one hundred and five. The vessel 
was clearly of the smallest, the risk consequently immense. 
Why the full penalty was not inflicted passes understand- 
ing. The offence was flagrant, the duty of making an 
example imperative. Mitigated fines will, it is to be feared, 
entirely fail to prevent the recurrence of such practices. 
All through the summer and autumn a number of small 
steamers make coastwise excursions, and are frequently 
over-freighted. It is presumed these vessels are tested 
before the season begins, though even in private hands the 
operation sometimes seems to be carelessly performed. 
Only the other day the boiler of a steam-launch exploded on 
its first summer voyage, with disastrous results to its con- 
fiding owners. 

The perils of crowding, indeed, involve more than the 
chance of swamping. Overladen steamers of the excursion 
type are difficult to handle in crowded water-ways where 
deft steering is necessary. Many passages are made by 
these little boats from seaports and down rivers encumbered 
at every tide by the progress of large steamers outward. 
The return journey is frequently made at the close of an 
autumn day, and the risks of collision are greatly increased 
by dusky light or fog. Some such catastrophe as the fatal 
accident to the Princess Alice some seven years since is 
likely enough to recur if the Board of Trade regulations are 
not enforeed. There is too much reason to believe the law 
is constantly disregarded. The penalties for its infringe- 
ment are ample, though the tenderness of the magistrates is 
a little discouraging and the vigilance of authorities somewhat 
uncertain. Proprietors of excursion boats should be taught 
that they are licensed carriers, and their powers may not be 
conveniently expanded. They are licensed to carry, not to 
crowd; and to carry under certain plainly-stated restric- 
tions, not to reap the bountiful harvest of a good season in 
light-hearted detiance of the law. The temptation is doubt- 
less keen. The summer sea is calm, the excursionists eager, 
the steamboat buoyant and apparently trustworthy. No one 
—not the most nervous landsman nor the most conscientious 
owner—mentally associates the innocent boat with that 
“ fatal and perfidious bark” which foundered through no 
overcrowding, but by storm, the common visitation of the 
sea. Yet these excursion boats invite a more perfidious 
fatality than befell the craft that carried Lycmas. Fortu- 
nately, the powers entrusted to their owners are permissive ; 
their licences may be endorsed or withdrawn like other 
licences. If this lesson were enforced once or twice we might 
hear little more of the perils of passengers or of excursion 
accidents. 


IRELAND. 


HE decision of the Government to permit the lapse of 

the Crimes Act has now been announced and defended 

in both Houses of Parliament, and we must say, with all 
respect to Lord Carnarvon and Sir Hicks-Beacu, 
that their arguments show little force of conviction. Both 
Ministers appeared only too plainly to be discharging the 
disagreeable duty of devising rhetorical platitudes to defend 
what they felt in their hearts to be only defensible on the 
assumption of an inexorable political necessity. It was an 
attempt to substitute for the familiar plea of “needs must 
“ when the Devil drives” a series of inconclusive and ir- 
relevant reasons for holding that the drive will be along a 
safe road and to an agreeable destination—inconclusive 
because they do not even prove this proposition required ; 
irrelevant because, whether they did or not, the diabolical 
charioteer would remain, by the hypothesis, equally master 
of the situation. Ireland, it is argued, is now tranquil, or, 
rather, is becoming so; agrarian crime has returned to an 
“almost normal level,” where it has “ remained for the 
“last two years”; and the Act, having thus produced 
its effect during the three years which the Legislature 
assigned to its operation, “ it seems hard once more to call 
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“upon Parliament to re-enact it.” It is difficult, as we 
have said, to believe that the Lorp-Lizurenant of IRELAND 
can really ascribe cogency to the last argument here em- 
ployed. Surely the period fixed by the Legislature for the 
duration of an Act of this sort ought reasonably to be re- 
garded as representing merely the minimum of time required 
in the judgment of the Legislature for the Act to accomplish 
its full effects, leaving the question whether more time will 
not be required to be determined upon future examination 
of the facts. ‘ We feel sure,” Parliament must be taken 
as saying, “ that Ireland cannot be thoroughly disciplined 
“and reclaimed from demoralization in less than three 
“years; at the end of that time—we will see.” But 
the discipline is one thing, and the reclamation another ; 
the restraints which may at once have been effective 
for the former purpose require time to become effective 
for the latter; otherwise Lord Carnarvon’s statistical 
argument will prove too much for his object by appa- 
rently demonstrating, from the fact that agrarian crime 
has been “during the last two years at its almost normal 
“level,” that the Legislature ought to have passed the 
Crimes Act for one year instead of three. If, however, it 
be admitted that the actual repression of certain crimes and 
the extinction of the tendency to commit them are not 
convertible terms, the whole question is here seen to be 
whether the latter of these processes has or has not yet 
followed upon the former. On such a question nobody’s 
opinion is worth much save that of an expert; and Lord 
CARNARVON was, we regret to perceive, unable to quote the 
opinions of any competent authorities in favour of the 
belief that the Crimes Act has yet done its reformatory as 
thoroughly as its repressive work. And an ounce of testi- 
mony of this sort would have been worth a pound of those 
moralities on the subject of “special and exceptional legis- 
“ lation” which were not proof even against an assailant 
so little formidable as Lord Kimpertey. 


At the same time we can scarcely admit Mr. Joun 
Mokrtey’s right to pose as the critic of the Government, at 
any rate in the particular critical attitude which he took 
up the other day at Whitechapel. We say nothing of the 
intolerable quantity of partisan invective which goes to the 
halfpenny-worth of satisfaction at the restoration of Irish 
liberties. Mr. Mor.ey’s one congratulatory sentence, “ As 
“a Radical I rejoice in the result”—th¢ said rejoicing 
having been severely repressed throughout a quarter of a 
column of sarcasm on the Ministers who have brought about 
the result at which he rejoices—Mr. Mortey’s strictly 
moderated exultation at the lapse of the Crimes Act may, 
we say, take rank with Mr. Guapstone’s “ God speed you! 
“—you know what I mean.” It was to be suspected 
that both these orators would be more disturbed by the 
thoughts of a Conservative Government, remitting Liberal 
measures of repression than gratified at the fact of the 
remission having taken place. But they might at any 
rate—or Mr. Mortey might at any rate—be at the pains 
to base his cavils at the Government on somewhat more 
just grounds. Satirical reflections on the conversion of 
Ministers may be fair enough from the party point of 


view, but Mr. Mortey must not be allowed to make capital | 


out of a misrepresentation of the circumstances of the con- 
version, and a caricature of the creed to which the con- 
verts have conformed. To complain of the suddenness 
with which the Conservative Government have abandoned 
the Crimes Act is, in fact, to pronounce the severest 
condemnation on a Liberal Government which, in the 
paralysis of its dissensions, abstained from moving hand 
or foot in the matter of the Crimes Act till the Session 
was within a few weeks of its natural close. If Lord 
Satispury and his colleagues have had to make up their 
minds with an appearance of excessive haste to drop the 
Crimes Act, the fault is wholly that of their predecessors, 
who, after weeks of inability to arrive at a common mind 
on the subject, sneaked out of office to evade the discovery 
of their impotence. So much for the suddenness of the 
Ministerial conversion ; but we have to protest also against 
Mr. Mortey’s description of its character. We have already 
expressed our dissatisfaction with some of the abstract argu- 
ments upon which the Government rest their defence of 
their Irish policy, but we are thankful to say that none of 
these arguments can be identified, even by the most auda- 
cious travesty, with that puerile paradox of Radicalism for 
which Mr. Moruey seems to have mistaken it. If he really 
heard the Tory party, on Tuesday night, rise, “man after 
“man, to announce their adhesion to the doctrine that 
“* force is no remedy’ after all,” he heard what was in- 


audible to all others present at the debate, and untrace- 
able in the newspaper reports of the following day. “ Force 
“is no remedy” is not exactly the same thing as “ force is 
“a remedy which ought not to be persevered with after 
“ it ceases to be necessary.” The fallacy of substituting the 
simpliciter for the secundum quid may be good enough 
for Whitechapel, but it ought not to be good enough for 
Mr. Morey. He must know perfectly well that the whole 
Ministerial case for allowing the Crimes Act to lapse, so far 
from being founded on Mr. Bricut's inept dictum, was 
actually based upon its contradictory. A recognition of 
the effectively remedial character of force is of the very 
essence of that case. It is because the remedy of force has, 
according to Lord Carnarvon and Sir Micnarn Hicxs- 
Beacu, so thoroughly and speedily done its work that the 
Government think they may now safely revert to milder 
methods of treatment. 

Nor, although we personally regret the experiment, are we 
at all prepared to commit ourselves to any prophecy of its 
failure. There are favourable signs in the Irish horizon as 
well as unfavourable, it must in fairness be admitted ; and, 
though we hold it the duty of statesmen, as a rule, and cer- 
tainly in matters of this kind, to provide for the worst, it 
does not necessarily follow that if this precaution be 
neglected then the worst is bound to happen. The attitude 
of the Dublin populace, which has been marked by a warmth 
of friendliness towards Lord Carnarvon with which Irish 
Viceroys have of late been unfortunately unfamiliar, may 
possibly be a more accurate index of the general temper 
of the Irish people than that of the mobs who cheer the 
“anti-rent” speeches of Mr. Davitr and Mr. O’Connor. 
The leader of the Irish Parliamentary party may exert 
his influence in temporary restraint of incitements to 
violence ; and—though this, we fear, is the less pro- 
bable of the two suppositions—he may be able to counter- 
act the influence of more openly Socialistic agitators of 
the type of Davirr. The terrorism of the Land League 
may prove more difficult to re-establish, the machinery of 
boycotting less easy to repair, Captain Moonlight and his 
band less ready to resume operations than is now ex- 
pected and feared. All these things are among the possi- 
bilities of the situation, and we can only trust that they 
or some of them may be realized. One point of advantage 
which the present Government will have over their pre- 
decessors we must, at least, not lose sight of. Even if it 
should appear that Ireland ought to have been kept yet 
longer under “ special and exceptional legislation,” we may 
contidently predict that it will not be allowed to drift into 
the condition of anarchy to which the late Government, for 
their own purposes of experimental legislation, surrendered 
it for months together in 1880 and 1881. The ordinary 
law may be inadequate for the government of Ireland ; but 
we must remember that it is more than five years since that 
ordinary law has been vigorously and vigilantly applied. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN ROME. 


hee most important discoveries of recent years in Rome have 
naturally been those which have resulted from the laying bare 
of the whole area of the Forum Magnum—that great centre of 
Roman life, social, political, and religious—together with the more 
complete exposure of the many historically familiar buildings 
which are thickly grouped around it. With the exception of the 
north side, where a long space yet remains to be excavated 
between the Temple of Faustina and the Curia of Diocletian 
(S. Adriano), the whole surroundings of the Foram have now 
been investigated, and many a much-vexed question has at last 
been laid at rest. 

Perhaps the most interesting of these, and the one which has 
least contirmed the previous theories on the subject, has been the 
exposure of the ruins of the Rostra, together with a sufficient 
number of fragments of its marble decorations to enable the 
design of the whole to be made out with a considerable degree of 
certainty. The Rostra now exposed to view is not, of course, the 
original structure mentioned by Livy (viii. 14), but the suggestum 
or platform as it was rebuilt on a new site by Julius Caesar very 
shortly before his death in 448.c. The first Rostra was a 
tribunal, probably a raised wooden platform, which stood on the 
Comitium, and received its name after the capture of the Latin 
fleet at Antium in 338 B.c., when the bronze beaks of the 
captured vessels were fixed as trophies to its front. This plat- 
form was the scene of some of the most important political 
struggles in Rome; from it the Gracchi expounded their laws, 
and there Cicero delivered his second and third orations against 
Catiline. On the Rostra, too, were fixed the heads of many of 
the chief victims of oy ty of Marius and Sulla (Appian, 
Bell, Civ. i. 71, 945; Cic. Sext. 35, 36). 
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Livy, Varro,and other writers agree in describing the Comitium, 
on which the Rostra vetera stood, as being a paved area in front of 
the Curia or Senate-house, the latter of which was approached by 
a flight of steps leading up to it from the Comitium. Thus the 
position of the Curia becomes the key to the discovery of the true 
site of the Comitium, of the original Rostra, and other important 
monuments. After being — down and rebuilt many times 
under different names—e.g. Curia Hostilia, Curia Julia, and others— 
the building was finally reconstructed by the Emperor Diocletian 
after a destructive fire. Without going through all the evidence 
on the subject, suffice it to say that there are many strong 
reasons, almost if not quite conclusive, which show that the 
church of S. Adriano is the Curia of Diocletian, though greatl 
altered, partly rebuilt in medisval times, and with its floor saleed 
to the modern street level—that is, about eighteen feet above its 
original pavement. The end toward the Forum, a tall fagade 
surmounted by a pediment, is the best preserved part. This is 
built of concrete with the usual facing of triangular bricks, once 
wholly covered with fine hard stucco made of powdered marble 
and lime (the opus albarium of Vitruvius); the stucco is divided 
by lines of false joints so as to imitate blocks of marble. The 
cornice under the pediment is of brick, covered with enriched 
mouldings in the same hard stucco, and is partly supported by 
consoles of real marble. A close examination of the brick facing 
of this fagade, with its false relieving arches and the stucco and 
marble details, show clearly that this is a building of classical 
times, and one which closely resembles, even in minute details, the 
brickwork, cornices, and imitation marble blocks of many parts 
of the great Therme of Diocletian. 

This being the Curia, we may conclude that the site of the 
Comitium is probably below the present road in front of the door 
leading into S. Adriano. What the level of the Comitium was in 
relation to that of the Forum has been a much controverted point ; 
no clear indication as to this is given by any classical writer, 
though it has usually been assumed that the Comitium floor must 
have been higher than that of the Forum. No absolute decision 
as to this can be arrived at till the accumulation of earth and rub- 
bish, nearly twenty feet deep, in front of S, Adriano, has been 
cleared away. But at present it appears not improbable that the 
Comitium was a little below the level of the Forum pavement, and 
for this reason. Close by the Arch of Severus the edge of an area, 
paved with slabs of travertine, has recently been uncovered. This 
—_ to pass under the modern road in the direction of S. 
Adriano, and may be the verge of the Comitium. This pavement 
is lower than that of the Forum, and is reached by three marble 
a which descend to it from the road on the north side of the 

‘orum. 

It has frequently been stated that the existing pavement of the 
central area of the Forum is higher than it was in the first cen- 
tury, and that its present level only dates from the third or fourth 
century A.D. This, however, is not the case; the marble plinth of 
the existing Rostra, part of which is still ix situ, shows clearly 
that the existing paving of great blocks of travertine is exactly at 
the same level that it was in the time of Julius Cesar, and pro- 
bably very much earlier. The removal of the road which crossed 
the western end of the Forum by the Arch of Severus has at 
last fully exposed to view the Rostra of Julius Cesar. Its 
remains show it to be very much larger and quite different in 
form to what had always been anticipated. In the first place it 
is a rectangular structure, not curved on plan, as earlier anti- 

uaries had been led to expect from a doubtful reverse of a 
enarius of the gens Lollia with the legend Patrkanvs. It is, how- 
ever, almost certain that this coin does not show the Rostra of the 
Roman Forum, but has a conventional representation of some har- 
bour with a row ofships at anchor, only the beaks of which appear. 
The existing remains show distinctly that the Rostra was a 
large platform, with no curve in its front wall, about seventy-eight 
feet long, and eleven feet high above the level of the Forum 
ving. Its end and side walls are built of carefully worked 
Blocks of tufa, two Roman feet thick, two wide, and of various 
lengths; each block was neatly clamped to the next by dovetail 
wooden dowels. This tufa wall stands on a foundation formed of 
massive blocks of travertine. A great part of this wall has been 
removed for building material, but at the south angle it is nearly 
perfect, and a great deal of it remains along the whole of the 
tront. One of the chief points of interest about this front wall is 
the existence of the holes by which the bronze beaks of the Latin 
ships (rostra) were fixed. Each beak was secured by two metal 
bolts 24 inches in diameter passing through the whole thickness of 
the wall, and they were arranged in two tiers at intervals of about 
four Roman feet from centre to centre ; there were 19 Rostra in the 
lower tier, and 20 in the upper one. These were the original 
beaks taken from the older Rostra by Julius Cesar and refixed to 
the new tribunal. The Rostra of the upper tier were set in the 
centre of the spaces between those of the lower tier. The 
discovery of these holes agrees with what is shown on the sculp- 
et which were discovered a few years ago on the 

north side of the Forum. A relief on one of these, representin 

the Emperor Trajan standing on the Rostra and addressing a crow 
in the Forum, shows distinctly the beaks arranged in two tiers 

exactly as is indicated by the existing holes, 

The whole of the tufa wall which formed the front and sides 
of the Rostra was lined with slabs of white Athenian marble, 
with a richly-moulded cornice and plinth at the top and bottom. 
Part of the moulded plinth still exists in situ at the end close b 
the Arch of Severus, though at that point the tufa wall, which 


the marble covered, has been removed. Each length of the 
marble plinth was very carefully fixed to the adjacent blocks of 
marhle and aiso to the tufa af behind it by strong clamps, some 
of iron and some of bronze, with their ends turned down and 
run with melted lead ; and the whole marble casing of the wall. 
was fixed in a similar way. None of the marble cornice remains 
in its place, but a number of pieces of it have been found scattered 
round the Rostra. 

It is a very well-designed and carefully-worked cornice, and 
along its top bed a deep groove is cut, into which was fitted a low 
marble screen or cancellum, only one fragment of which exists, 
intended to keep people on the Rostra from falling off it. On one 
of the blocks this groove stops short, showing that there was a 
break in the screen, and this again proves the accuracy of another 
ancient relief, which shows a front view of the Rostra. This 
valuable representation occurs in one of Constantine’s reliefs on 
his triumphal arch, in the band over one of the side archways. 
On this is shown the Emperor Constantine addressing the people 
from the Rostra, with other buildings and monuments of the 
Forum represented in the background, all of which can easily be 
identified. On this relief the low screen is shown along the 
greater part of the front, but in the middle there is a break, so 
that the figure of the Imperial orator is visible at full length. 
Without this interesting relief it would have been difficult to 
explain why the groove for the cance!lum stops short on one of 
the existing pieces of cornice. On one occasion this opening in 
the screen must have been of special use—namely, when Mark 
Antony exhibited to the vast crowd in the Forum the bleeding 
body of the murdered Julius Cesar, who had completed the 
Rostra but a few months before his death. It was probably to 
some part of this screen that Antony, in the following year, fixed 
the head and hands of his enemy, the aged Cicero, in revenge for 
speeches which he had delivered from this very place. 

The large marble platform on which the orators stood was sup- 
ported by two rows of square travertine pillars, eight in each row, 
on which rested travertine lintels, to carry the marble slabs which 
formed the floor. Only one of these travertine pillars is still per- 
fect, mainly owing to the fact that the stone is not set on its 
“natural bed,” in which position it would have had ample strength, 
but the blocks are set upright, so that the weight from above has 
caused them to split from end to end. The mere weight of the 
floor and the people standing on it would probably not have caused 
this mischief; but, especially during later times, the Rostra plat- 
form was crowded with a large number of heavy statues. Some 
of these were placed there by Cesar, as, for example, statues of 
Pompey and Sulla, and others of various ambassadors killed during 
the discharge of their duties, which had previously stood on the 
original Rostra or the Comitium. Two hono statues to 
Cesar himself were placed among them. In the relief on 
Constantine’s arch two colossal seated statues are shown, one at 
each end of the platform. 

On account of this failure of the travertine supports a number 
of brick and concrete arches and piers were added at various times 
in the third and fourth centuries, either supplementing or in place 
of the stone pillars. These later additions now make it rather 
difficult to discover the original structure of the platform, but a 
careful examination of the existing remains leaves very little to 
conjecture. 

The back wall of the Rostra is of concrete, faced with the usual 
triangular bricks; little of it now remains; but this fragmentary 
wall is of the greatest interest, being as it is the earliest existing 
example of brickwork in Rome to which a date can be given— 
namely, 44 B.c. It closely resembles the brick facing of the 
Pantheon, which dates from 27 B.c. Both have hard, well-burnt, 
triangular bricks, 1$ inch thick, with joints } inch thick, and have 
a distinct character of their own, very different from the later 
brickwork of the Empire. The back wall of the Rostra was 
covered with the fine, hard, Roman stucco (opus albarium), and 
the surface of the brick facing is studded with iron nails, driven 
into the joints in the usual Roman fashion to form a key to hold 
the stucco, which otherwise would not have adhered to the smooth 
brickwork. This brick and concrete wall when complete must 
have completely hidden the whole richly decorated front of a 
curved platform which exists behind the Rostra and coincides 
with it in width. This curved platform is constructed of con- 
crete, and has a facing of Greek marbles, a great part of which 
still exists along about half the front. Its moulded plinth is of 
white Pentelic marble, some of the blocks of which are incised 
with mason’s marks—namely, the Greek letters r', A, E, Z, H, ©, 
and K. Above that are large slabs of Porta santa marble, with 
narrow pilasters of the same material at intervals of three feet. 
On the slabs are a number of metal pins, which once served to fix 
metal emblemata or reliefs, probably of gilt bronze, a method of 
decoration much used by the Greeks—as, for example, in the 
Eleusinian marble frieze of the Erechtheum, on whieh figures of 
bronze were attached, as is recorded in a valuable inscription now 
in the British Museum (see Otto Jahn, Pausanie Descriptio Arcis 
Athenarum, Bohn, 1880, p. 51). 

The fact that when the Rostra platform was complete the 
whole of this richly-decorated front must have been concealed, 
appears to show that the curved platform is the earlier structure 
of the two, and this supposition, first set forth by Mr. Francis 
Nicholls in a paper read before the German Archeological Society 
of Rome, is strongly confirmed by many small constructional 


details, where the end wall of the Rostra joins the curved plat- 


form. The presence of Greek marbles, though unusual at so 
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early a date, is by no meansa proof that the structure is later 
than 44 B.c. It appears probable that the curved platform had 
been built by some party or individual hostile to Julius Cesar, 
who, therefore, did not scruple to hide its rich marble casing by 
the tribunal which he raised in front of it, What the original 
use of the curved platform may have been it is now impossible 
to decide. It has been conjecturally called the Grecostasis, or 
platform where the Am rs of the Greeks and other nations 
stood to listen to the speeches delivered on the Rostra by Roman 
orators ; but there is little or no evidence in support of this theory. 
The curved platform is set against the slope leading up to the 
Temple of Concord and the Capitoline Hill in such a way that it 
could be approached at the back from the higher ground level, 
and when both it and the Rostra in front of it were complete, 
it appears probable that the two structures had their upper floor at 
one and the same level, and so formed one large unbroken plat- 
form. Thus the approach to the Rostra was very probably, not 
from a special flight of steps of its own, but was from the hie 
ground behind, and was reached by passing over the marble floor 
of the curved platform. It seems as if the height of the new 
Rostra as built by Julius Cesar was regulated by the level of the 
pre-existing platform behind it and of which it was simply a large 
extension. It is probably for this reason that the lower or ground 
floor of the Rostra, below its marble platform, is sunk more than 
2 feet below the level of the Forum paving—this being done to 
gain headway without raising its upper floor above that of the 
curved platform which it adjoins. This under-space is paved with 
“‘herring-bone” brickwork laid on a bed of concrete; the inside 
of the tufa walls, and the travertine piers, which divided this 
ander-space into three divisions like aisles, were thickly coated 
with hard white stucco. ‘Traces of a door into this under-space 
are faintly distinguishable at the end by the Arch of Severus; but 
there appear to have been no windows, and the whole of this large 
chamber must have been almost without light. It is difficult to 
guess what this underspace can have been used for; most pro- 

bly it¢ was not constructed for any special purpose, but simply 
arose from the fact that it was easier to build the tra platform 
hollow on pillar supports rather than fill it in solid with concrete, 
avhich would have been the other alternative. 

It is now possible to form a very distinct notion of what the 
Rostra looked like; it was a long rectangular platform of gleam- 
ing white marble, decorated with rich but simply designed 
mouldings at the top and bottom, and having its front wall 
studded with the bronze beaks of ships, no doubt thickly gilt, 
and each fastened to a bronze pilaster which divided the long 
marble wall by a series of vertical lines. These bronze pilasters 
were repeated along the end walls, though here the were 
absent. The upper platform, also of white marble, had its crowd 
of honorary statues, probably raised upon pedestals so as to lift 
them above the screen of marble lattice work. The central space 
was probably left free for the orators and their supporters, and 
in the middle the figure of the speaker was visible irom head to 
foot through the gap left in the marble screen. It is thus pos- 
sible to form a vivid picture of some of the most stirring scenes 
which ever occurred even in that great centre of historical 
interest, the Forum Romanum. 


THE USES OF ADVERSITY. 


vpass ought, we know, to be sweet; in some cases they are 
sweet; but it depends a great deal on the constitution, 
amental and moral, of the patient. To judge from the utterances 
of some esteemed members and spokesmen of the great Liberal 
party, we are inclined to fear that the uses of political adversity are 
turning rather sour on them. Here, for instance, is the Daily 
News, which is reduced to telling us every morning that Ministers 
have no right to be in Downing Street. “ Very like, very like,” 
the courteous man of the world replies; “ but then, you see, they 
are there.” Here, again, is Mr. John Morley (who, it he will par- 
don us for making so vile a comparison), reminds us a little of the 
Old Campaigner after the downfall of the Newcome family. When 
Mr. Morley talks (at Whitechapel, though it should surely have 
deen Billingsgate) about the “ miserable splits in the London divi- 
sions,” and about the “ mischievous and disgusting spectacle” of 
Conservatives getting in, and about “ wretched personal pretensions,” 
and “rampant egotism,” and “selfish folly,” and all the rest of it, 
@ person acquainted with his naturally urbane and equable style 
cannot help seeing that he is in a very bad temper. Mr. Morley 
is metaphorically at Boulogne (he knows his Thackeray too 
well t> need chapter and verse), and is alternately execrating 
the poor muddle-headed creatures who have brought him there, 
and nagging at his family, and indulgixg in complaints over the 
sad condition to which he and his party are reduced, and the still 
sadder condition to which they will be reduced if they do not 
bestir themselves and earn some political money. Quite different 
from the Mr. John Morley of the Aquarium dinner and the Leeds 
Conference is the Mr. John Morley of Whitechapel. It is even 
sad to think of the contrast between this July jeremiad about 
the detestable conduct and conditions of the Liberal party and the 
cheerful utterance on the sands of Blyth, when Mr. Morley 
cheered on the merry miners to the attack of the House of Lords, 
and was so happy in the thoughts of victory and the splendour of 
the weather that he professed himself almost in charity with the 
House of Lords itself. “Oh, mighty party ! art thou fallen so low?” 


the man of feeling will say, as he sees the Daily News going ubout 
seying, “Ab! if every one had his rights, it isn’t Lord Salisbury 
as ‘ud be in Downing Street,” and Mr. Morley talking about 
“ false cage By the way, it really would be as well for him 
to ask Sir Charles Dilke and Lord Richard Grosvenor about the 
Liberal members who were allowed to pair till twelve and not after, 
before he uses language of this kind. Every allowance, no doubt, 
must be made for what the young lady in Miss Ferrier calls “ my 
situation.” But it must be confessed, after making these allow- 
ances in the most handsome manner, that the uses of adversity as 
regards Mr. Morley do not seem to be wholly sweet. If we may 
judge by his own account, the uses of it as regards the Liberal 
party generally are still less so. ‘“ Mischievous personal preten- 
sion,” “rampant egotism,” “selfish folly,” ‘disgusting spec- 
tacle "—here is a portrait drawn by Liberals of Liberals for Liberals. 
“Oh! Galuppi, eiicaeen, this is very sad to find.” 

But let us leave Mr. Morley depicting the shortcomings of the 
Literals with sorrow and indignation, and (passing over Mr. 
Mu della’s demonstration that business never was so well got 
through as under the present Government) come to the relics of 
the Radical party of action in the House itself. In the earlier . 
part of this week, at any rate, the party of action in the House 
was distinctly a reduced party. As it appeared in that 
Thermopyle of Radicalism—the first debate and division of 
Tuesday—it was reduced to a quartet. The vision of one of 
the fathers of the Radical faith that “he and Grote would 
be left to tell Molesworth” was within one of being realized. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. Labouchere had a daintily-con- 
trived following, each teller having a man to tell and each man 
having a teller to tell him, Also the tellers did the speaking and 
the proposing (though not the seconding; for, unless the reports 
lie, Mr. Lyulph Stanley did that, though he did not vote), This 
absolutely absurd waste of time and energy may be said to be as 
much a gauge of the uses of adversity on the reasoning and busi- 
ness faculties of the Opposition as Mr. Morley’s speech is of its 
uses on their tempers. Sir Wilfrid Lawson had everything in his 
favour except his own action. He has been ill; and a House of 
Commons not as yet wholly democratic bas a kindly feeling for a 
man who has been ill. He has had a long holiday wherein to get 
up a new stock of jokes in exchange for the old stock, which, 
to tell the truth, had begun to go off as heavily as that other 
“old stock” which recurs so dismally in the history of Sir 
Walter Scott’s misfortunes. Even the utter preposterousness of 
the occasion can hardly be said to have been altogether against the 
chances of a professedly funny man. But the only gleam of fun 

t out of Sir Wilfrid was got at the expense of his own side and 

yy the application to Lord Richard Grosvenor's great exploit of 
the old story about “ Died by the visitation of God under 
very suspicious circumstances”! Otherwise all Sir Wilfrid had 
to say was that it was very annoying to find the Tories in 
power, that it was very wrong of those who let them in, and that he 
should very much like to turn them out. Then Mr. Labouchere 
set to work to criticize Mr. Gladstone—Him of the Umbrella, the 
only hope of Lord Rosebery and the Liberal party, the centre 
round whom the party revolves, and after whose removal it seems to 
be its own opinion that it will at once depart centrifugally into 
Chaos and old Night. Except this attack on his great leader, Mr. 
Labouchere contributed absolutely nothing to the amusements of 
the evening, unless we count a repetition of the not very novel 
statement that so many members of the present Cabinet are peers 
and sons of peers. As by common consent the Cabinet is one of 
no slight ability and of rather unusual aptitude for business, we 
can only suppose that Mr. Labouchere considers it intolerable 
that the peer or the son of a peer should have brains and should 
have learnt to use them and should put them at the service of his 
country. Having first made up your minds that an aristocrat is 
necessarily a nincompoop, then abuse him because heisn't. Is that 
the process ? 

After these melancholy displays, the momentary oblivion of 
good Mr. Collings as to the fact that he was not addressing some 
one in the nail and sarspan line and his exclamation of “ Mr. 
Mayor ” may seem trivial, but it is really not insignificant. The 
fact is that the Liberal, or at least the Radical, party shows every 
sign of being flurried. They had got into the entire conviction 
that Mr. Gladstone could order majorities just as Fortunatus 
ordered gold pieces; and the fact that on one occasion Mr. 
Gladstone did not order a majority (we hope that is a sufficiently 
colourless statement) has apparently knocked them quite out of 
time. “The knees of the countryman shook [to quote a de- 
lightful work which gives the best rest and refreshment in the 
world after a course of severe study]. By-the-bye he was a bad- 
legged one. He appeared puzzled and at a loss how to commence 
the attack.” Even so is it with the Radical party. Mr. Mundella 
is very merry over the small constituencies of Eye and Wood- 
stock. But he knows very well that these constituencies are 
simply miniature representatives of the great mass of the consti- 
tuencies establi:hed by the new Reform Bills; and, being a man of 
business, he is aware that the characteristics of sample sometimes 
(not, we acknowledge in justice to men of business, always) repro- 

uce themselves in bulk, Asa matter of fact we have no doubt 
that he does know it, and so does Mr, John Morley, and so 
does Mr. Jesse Collings, and so does Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and so 
does Mr. Labouchere, and so do all of them. If half, or one- 
twentieth, of what they have been saying for years was true, the 
mere installation of Lord Salisbury in power ought to have cavsed 
a great uprising of the people. It is even shrewdly suspected by 
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some wicked persons that a great uprising of the people was more 
or less deliberately played for. Where is it? The chief signs of 
it are that four ‘Ehglish constituencies, in every one of which 
household suffrage prevails, have returned Conservatives after 
contest, that in one of them a Conservative replaced a Liberal, 
and that in a large Irish constituency the Tory has beaten a com- 
bination of Liberals and Nationalists. After this we can sympa- 
thize a great deal with poor Mr. Collings and his “ Mr. Mayor,” 
and a little with Sir Wilfrid and Mr. Labouchere, for their lack 
of the only thing that could carry off and excuse such a farce as 
that of Tuesday. They are puzzled, poor countrymen that they 
are, and they don’t know how to commence the attack, having 
moreover a very. evident fear that, “ if they come up to the scratch 
[we take up the ee), they will be floored in a twinkling,” 
just as the egregious Mr. Corrie Grant was floored. Or, if they 
prefer it, they are like the ghost of Machiavel when he ap- 
peared before an eminent believer in Spiritualism, and was in- 
terrogated as to his present position and circumstances. The 
author of the Prince fenced for a long time, but was at last 
brought to book. “No,” he said, “Iam not comfortable. I am, 
indeed, far from comfortable,” which the eminent Spiritualist 
pronounced to be a most interesting confession. Mr. Labouchere 
and Mr. Morley, Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. Collings, do not 
confess so frankly, but their conduct is quite as eloquent, at any 
rate quite eloquent enough. When Mr. Collings addresses the 
Speaker as “ Mr. Mayor ”—when Mr. Morley exhausts the resources 

an unfamiliar vocabulary to find disparaging epithets for the 
Liberals that are endangering the tremendous Liberal triumph 
next November, of which Liberals profess to be so sure, and about 
which they are apparently so anxious—the puzzlement of the 
bad-legged one is patent. fact, as we have shown, Sir Wilfrid 
and Mr. Labouchere hit, as far as they hit at all, at friends much 
more than at enemies. We do not know whether this is to be 
taken as an instance of those miserable splits, those disgusting 
spectacles, which make Mr. Morley so unhappy. But it looks 
very much like it to the naked eye, and the various cries of our 


_ Liberal-Radical spokesmen, epitomized in the vernacular, are not 


exactly the cries of a party conscious of victory. “ You let them 
in, you did,” cries Sir Wilfrid. “They haven't got any right 
there, they haven't,” cries the Daily News. “It’s all your nasty 
nagging and independence,” cries Mr. John Morley. “ What does 
that old image mean by saying he found himself in a minority?” 
cries Mr. Labouchere. Of course the impression which this gives 
to a contemporary may be quite wrong. It may be as entirely 
false that the Radicals are in the most pathetic but least dignitied 
of all states, the state of impotent rage, as that there was anything 
to shock the British matron in the domestic arrangements of Mr. 
Browning’s poet. But it looks like it; it really does; and this 
being so, it can hardly be granted that the uses of, political adver- 
sity are in this particular case sweet. At least, if they are going to 
be so, the usual processes of chemistry are mysteriously reversing 
themselves, For sourness is usually the corruption of a precedent 
sweetness, and in this case sweetness, if it comes at all, will appa- 
rently be the outcome of a state that is most uncommonly sour, 


MR. SLAGG ON THE “TRUE ‘SCIENTIFIC FRONTIER’ 
OF INDIA.” 


‘R. SLAGG'S only public qualification to record an opinion 
on Indian foreign policy consists, as far as we are aware, 
of two abortive attempts to introduce into the House of Commons 
a Resolution to abolish the Indian Council. Yet he begins his 
article in the Nineteenth Century with a self-confidence that is 
positively exhilarating. Lord Beaconsfield, he says, was “ too 
careless and ignorant of details to master such obscure ge 
hical particulars as are involved in this matter of the defence of 
ndia”; he had no definite policy. Mr. Slagg has a definite 
policy ; the inference, therefore, that he leaves to his readers is 
that he has fully qualified himself in those respects in which 
Lord Beaconsfield was deficient. Certainly, in the apparent 
absence of other claims to a respectful consideration, his opinion 
would derive its sole value from the fact that he has patiently 
and accurately studied the questions concerning which he writes. 
We cannot say, however, that this is the impression which the 
perusal of his article leaves on our minds. 

Mr. Slage’s argument is briefly as follows—Because the Govern- 
ment of India have differed as to the value of different scientific 
frontiers, therefore the frontier which we should adopt is the 
“natural” or mountain frontier, our outpost at Quetta being 
withdrawn. Mr. Slagg states that Lord Lytton’s Government 
adopted three scientific frontiers in succession:—1. The Hindu 
Koosh and the western frontier of Afghanistan and LBiluchistan. 
2. The frontier acquired by the Gundamuk Treaty. 3. The 
triangle formed by Cabul, Ghuznee, and Jellalabad. The reason 
ascribed for these changes is the gradual apprehension by the 
Indian Government of the difficulties attending the Afghan opera- 
tions, the special event which opened their eyes being what Mr. 
Slagg calls “ the defeat inflicted on Sir F. Roberts by the Afghan 
artillery officer Muhammad Jan.” 

We can find no evidence in Lord Lytton’s famous Minute of 
1878 that the occupation of the whole of Afghanistan was ever 
contemplated. The measures which he recommends in the event 
of the Amir’s refusal to receive Sir N. Chamberlain’s Mission are 
(1) an armed occupation of the Kurram Valley, (2) the concentra- 


tion of a force at Quetta sufficient to threaten Candahar, (3) the 
opening of direct negotiations with the various semi-independent 
tribes along the border. The placing of troops in the Kurram 
Valley would, he estimated, secure the occupation at will of the 
above-mentioned triangle formed by Oabul, Ghuznee, and Jellalabad, 
would turn the Khyber Pass and Jellalabad position, and would 
afford a base of operations for an expedition to the northern 
border of Afghanistan, should Russian aggression render it 


The invasion of Afghanistan brought, it is true, our forces far 
within this line; but the original scheme of the scientific frontier 
was nevertheless borne in mind. The relative merits of the 
Khyber and Kurram routes were fully discussed, and it was finally 
decided that the route to India vid Cabul and the Khyber would 
prove so arduous a one to an invading Russian force, even without 
our interference, which might indeed lessen the difficulties, that it 
had better be left as it was. The Kurram alternative was also aban- 
doned because it did not prove so commanding a position as was 
anticipated. There remained only, therefore, for consideration 
Lord Lytton’s proposal for the concentration of a force at Quetta 
sufficient to threaten Candahar; for the route to India vid Herat 
and that city was deemed to be the most, and perhaps the only, 
se track for an invading army. An outpost was pushed 
er to Pisheen, and Lord Lytton’s policy was practically 

opted. 

The military difficulties experienced by Sir F. Roberts at 
Sherpur had really little to do with the ultimate decision of 
Government, as no parallel could be drawn between his situation 
and that of an invading army. The only deduction that was to 
be derived from them was the danger of maintaining an army in 
Afghanistan, and the comparative ease with which troops could 
be thrown into that country. Lord Wolseley remarks, — 
thereby the truth of a remark by Sir G. Colley, made before the 
war, at which Mr. Slagg is pleased to sneer:—“* We have now 
learnt to appreciate the Afghan troops at their proper value, and 
to realize the fact that any well-appointed column of our troo 
if ably commanded, can march from one end of the land tot 
other.” In short, the Kurram and Khyber passes were abandoned,. 
not, as Mr. Slagg infers, because of the military prowess of the 
Afghans, but because experience gained during the campaign proved 
them not to be commanding and important strategical positions, 
Quetta was retained and Pisheen was occupied, because they 
nee wee: the military advantages in which the Kurram and the 
hyber Passes were deficient. That is to say, the very arguments 
for the abandonment of these latter positicns were employed for 
the occupation of posts dominating Oandahar. That it should be 
ible to occupy Candahar in case of necessity is ed as. 
imperative by almost all military officers who have written officially 
on the subject, with some notable exceptions. We fail, therefore, 
to understand Mr. Slagg’s remark that “in nearly all the writings 
on this Indian frontier question by military men that I have come- 
across, it is frankly admitted that India’s natural frontier is the 
strongest position in which we could possibly encounter an in-- 
vader,” in any way than that Mr. Slagg’s reading must have been 
singularly partial and limited; he cannot even have studied the 
very Blue Book from which he quotes, and which contains a col- 
lection of the opinions of the most eminent officers on the question.. 

In some choice sentences Mr. Slagg reiterates the argument. 
that England’s crimes prevent her from assuming an attitude of 
moral protest against Russian aggression, and he exclaims with 
horror at the idea of declaring war against Russia in Euro 
as that “would mean that Europe would be deluged in blood ” 
in order to support the Turkoman slave-dealer (“ the conscious- 
ness of this has,” according to Mr. Slagg, “ paralysed the arms 
of the most frantic Russophobists”) and to maintain a “ puppet” 
Amir. This same “ puppet,” we would beg to observe, is 
universally considered to be one of the strongest rulers who has 
ever sat on the Afghan throne. In the first place, we would refer 
Mr. Slagg to certain Russian writers of the highest authority 
who have depicted the wretched condition to which the grinding 
military despotism of Russia and the consequent extinction of 
trade in Central Asia have reduced the unfortunate Turcoman ; 
and, in the second place, we would ask him to consider what the 
consequences of his benevolent alternative to allow the Afghans 
“ to stew in their juice” would entail. How does he reconcile 
the promotion of internecine warfare and tribal reprisals with his 
ideas of political philanthropy ? 

We have been dealing with Mr. Slagg’s sins of commission— 
his sins of omission are still more patent. He has professedly 
given us a comprehensive account of the Central Asian question, 
but has strangely omitted to take into consideration one of its 
aspects which has hitherto been held as perbaps the most important 
of all—namely, the effect of the Russian advance on the popula- 
lations of India. Mr. Slagg, writing in a comfortable library 
with a gleam of satisfaction on his British features, has not 
attempted to realize this part of the question, and yet we have 
lately been furnished with convincing proofs that Russian 
tions are causing increasing excitement in India. So far all ex- 
pression of feeling has been in our favour—native princes have 
made us offers of troops; native editors have mingled honey with 
the gall in which they usually steep their pens; native opinion 
generally seems to be agreed that India has gained something 
from us worth keeping, and if Russia supersedes us this 
session will be swept away. The continuance of this feeli 
in our favour depends on our own action. The significance 
of the Russian menace deepens in inverse ratio to her di 
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from our frontier. Every fresh aggression on her part is in 
mative eyes a proof of our weakness, for though we hold 
India with the scales as well as with the sword, the one is 
necessary to maintain the other. We ourselves cannot but believe 
that if Herat were to fall into Muscovite hands our prestige in 
India would sustain irreparable damage. Mr. Slagg, however, not 
only contemplates with complacency such an event, but imagines that 
we can sit down behind our frontier and receive the enemy with 
as much dignified repose as he can recline in his easy-chair and 
welcome a deputation from his constituents. We owe an apolog 
to our readers for treating Mr. Slagg’s utterances with so | 
gravity; but the conviction has been growing on us (and doubly 
so since we discovered the assertions of Mr. Seymour Keay and 
Mr. Hyndman on the subject of India embodied in a foreign educa- 
tional publication as the accepted beliefs of thinking Englishmen) 
that any printed utterance, irresponsible and inaccurate though it 
may be, especially when, as in the mt case, that utterance 
appears in a periodical like the Nineteenth Century, demands, how- 
ever little it may deserve, serious treatment. A lie, as a well- 
known preacher once observed, will encircle the globe while truth 
ais putting on her boots, 


“A PLEASIR JOURNEY THROUGH HUNGARY.” 


Wwe have recently been the recipients of a very choice and 
curious document ; it is, to apply the terminology of scholar- 
‘ship, a veritable “ Hapax-legomenon.” For some time past we 
fod teased ourselves somewhat enthusiastically to the study of 
foreign English; the mysteries of the Portuguese Handbook were 
explored and loved by us long before English as She is Spoke 
had expurgated and profaned them; the announcements of Con- 
tinental hotels and the whole vocabulary of “ Mister-dom,” with 
all their hybrid happinesses of diction, were graven on the tablets 
-of an appreciative heart ; the Munich Guidebook and other quaint 
and rare specimens of mongrel bric-i-brac were collected by us 
with the fastidious ardour of connoisseurs; we confidently 
imagined that of this branch of learning we were not only nice 
critics but assured masters, and that we had taken our degree in 
the schools of international eloquence. It is well that our pre- 
sumption should be chastened and our perceptions refined; the 
Programme of a Pleasir Journey through Hungary, which some 
vunknown benefactor has vouchsafed to forward us, suddenly 
humiliates us into the Newtonian child by the sea-shore, If there 
were two axioms which we considered as the foundations of the 
science, they were, first, the invariable repetition of the same 
idiomatic errors, and, secondly, their certain ascribability to the 
laborious misuse of an indiscriminate dictionary. We recant; the 
superstructure erected on this basis has fallen; we humbly kiss 
the rod of the revolutionary author of the “ Programme.” An 
almost musical variation of cacography, which pleasantly secures 
-at least three misspellings of the same word, a gossamer wayward- 
ness of phrase,and an absolute freedom from the taint of the 
lexicographer distinguish and adornit. It is the oracle of genius, 
and we must start afresh on our own “ Pleasir Journey” through 
the mazes of interpretation. The composition itself, headed 
“ Budapest, month of May 1885,” and signed by a mysterious per- 
sonage styled “ Undertaker of journeys in Hungarie,” opens boldly 
-as follows:— 

On the ocasion of the NATionaL Exursition in Bupapest (HunGary) 

. the 2 of May 1885 the undersigned takes the liberty of inviting 
the honored travelling public and tourists to a tour through Hungary and 
offers to lead them through those parts of the country till now so little 
known—and yet so rich in woodland beauty of uncommonly pictoresque 
and magnificient views. The scenery surprices and astonishes everybody 
particularly when breathingh the balmy Alpine air of the flower bedeckt 
mountains; there the beauty of nature is displayed in the highest degree 
.and, an enchanted spectator, the traveller stops, admiring the greatness and 
«majesty of creation. 
We here acknowledge our momentary and involuntary resemblance 
‘to “the traveller”; the united graces of style, orthography, and, 
‘we may add, typography are only too dazzling; noone will deny 
that “pictoresque” and “ magnificient” are good, but what are 
we to say when, with the originality already adverted to, we 
afterwards read “ pictursque” and “ picturespue”?’ It is a word 
of which our author has made a passion, and the printer has 
done his best to be equal to the occasion; the Ethiopian re- 
dundancy of expression should also be observed; the “ honored 
travelling public” is, by a sort of parallelism, associated with 
“tourists”; the vee | (which later on becomes “ scénery ”) is 
not only to “ surprice,” but also to “astonish ” us, 

Our “ Undertaker of journeys” is poetically practical; he pro- 
ceeds Homer-like to catalogue the names and to indicate the 
nature of the places to be visited. We are promised among 
many other jaw-breaking and type-inaugurated treats the “ dis- 
trict of TArra (tae Huncarren Atps) with its heaven towering 
mountains,” and then, with a disjointed persuasiveness worthy 
of Jingle, “ various lakes—superb waterfi rare plants, shrubs 
and marmots. The highest peaks are that of Szarox Scutac- 
ENDORF 2478 metres, of 2628 metres... . 
the lake of Csorna extending over 20 hektares 1376 metres above 
the sea offers a scenery of the utmost beauty, the valley cf MEN- 
Yusz-FALVA and the lake of Porrer with its rare vegetation ; there 
are moreover the charming valley of Tarpataxk the lake and the 
beautiful valley of Fxrxa called the flower garden and the water- 
ing place TaTRari’sep-Scumeks 1018 metres above the sea.” And 


eventually, after several other exhausting titles and gems of punc- 
tuation, the bathing-place Bataton-F the ruins of Csobincz 
and Szigliget sung by the poet Kisfaludy and the Bapacson 
mountains, . . . The metropolis Bupargst with the famous island 
of Marcarert and the Nationat Exursrrion and Szecepin known 
by the catastrophe of the flood in the year yk pay (sic) rebuilt 
to day, thanks to the generous gifts which flowed in from allparts 
of the world.” 

But our Pleasir Journey Undertaker is a subtle sympathizer as 
well as an audacious entrepreneur. He is aware that it is impos- 
sible to enumerate heights and depths of mensuration, like the 
housekeeper who shows off “ the great ’all” of a country mansion, 
and to tempt the vocal organs to supernatural exertions without 
a tendency to exhaust such as are merely human. He good- 
naturedly recognizes the possibility that we might grow tired, 
and his tact suggests the ensuing and, in our humble judgment, 
supreme paragraph :— 

Even those gentlemen who do not like to overfatigue themselves can 
make these tours if they forego the pleasure of ascending the highest 
tops. As undersigned not only speaks English and French but also 
Hungarian and German as well the other languages spoken in that 
part of the country and has acquired by several journeys into the country 
during more than ten years enough of experience, every difficulty is sur- 
mounted. He also had the honour of conducting his R.H. Robert d’Orleans 
Duk of Chartres during his travels trough Hungary and Transylvania 
last year and had merited his perfect eulogy. 

Our nerves thus braced, we are soothingly assured of the creature 
comforts peculiar to the trip. “SPRING CARRIAGES are to be 
found at every railway-station of the Excursionists—the pro- 
vincial Hotels are simple but kept with the greatest cleanliness 
and it is superfluous now to take with one bed-linen and furred 
coats as is described in some itineraries.” 

The guide is now on terra firma; the trip will of course be 
undertaken, “ TWO EXCURSIONS EVERY MONTH one on the first and 
the other on the sEXTEENTH oF May [the changes being shortly 
afterwards agreeably rung on the latter date as “ SEXTENTH”’]. . . . 
Reception of honored travellers at Taz H6reL pe France 
Vienna (AvstriA).” Lest, after all, however, we should unac- 
countably fail to succumb to the bewildering and overpowering 
influence of these “highest tops” of argument, and mindful, 
perhaps, of how effective the vehemence of Mr. Gladstone's con- 
voluted oratory can be, the guide concludes as follows:— 

This travelling combination is distinguished from other similar under- 

takings especially in this, that there are included not only the railways 
but also the conveyance from and tho the stations, then at the numerous 
Excursions, the Hotels, de different entrees, the illumination of the caverns, 
horses and guides for the mountain excursions, and finally the vessels on 
the lakes, the travellers have only to pay for their board. 
Oh that, like John Gilpin, we had been there to see! We 
doubt little that the “ Pleasir Journey” has proved a roystering 
success, For ourselves we can scarcely hope to taste such a plea- 
sure, though we have done our best to comply with the appeal of 
“the Pleasir Journey” guide’s peroration, which “ With the 
humble request to honour him with Your confidence implores most 
politely to communicate his advertisement also to Your acquaint- 
ances and friends,” 


— 


BISHOP MOBERLY. 
7 OBODY will have been surprised, and in one sense it may be 
said that nobody will be distressed, by the news of the 
eful departure on Monday morning last of the late Bishop of 
Salisbury. Dr. Moberly had attained to a good old age, and his 
failing powers of mind and body had already warned him that 
his days of active service were over, and that now—after being 
enabled to continue his diocesan administration not only up to the 
psalmist’s threescore years and ten, but up to fourscore years—his 
strength was reduced to labour and sorrow. It is an open secret 
that for more than a twelvemonth past he had contemplated resig- 
nation, and that technical difliculties—affecting public interests, 
not his own—had alone delayed his putting this design into execu- 
tion till the opportunity for doing so was past. The formal papers 
were in fact ready to receive his signature a fortnight ago, fat he 
was then too ill for any business. It was later in life than is 
usual, especially in the present day, that Dr. Moberly was 
pointed to his See, during Mr. Gladstone's first Ministry, and 
was then, if we are not mistaken, of the same age as his prede-~ 
cessor, Bishop Hamilton, at the time of his death. According to 
current rumour his preferment, like that of the late Bishop 
Wordsworth—a prelate of deeper learning, but of a very kindred 
type of churchmanship—had been long postponed on account of 
his adopting on a critical question a course honourable to his own 
courage and consistency, but which gave serious offence in high 
quarters. Mr. Gladstone, who had known and highly respected 
him, from the time when they were both at Oxford—one as an 
undergraduate, the other as a ‘Tutor of Balliol—resolved that this 
at worst very venial error should no longer be remembered against 
him, and Dr. Moberly was his first episcopal nominee when he 
became Prime Minister, It was moreover almost the first epee | 
of the ice after the long régime of Evangelical patronage whi 
Lord Palmerston, advised by Lord Shaftesbury, dispensed. Of Lord 
Shaftesbury’s conscientious desire to discover the fittest candidate 
for a high and responsible office, there can of course be no sort of 
doubt; but it is quite equally certain that grave injustice was 
done to many eminent and excellent men, and—still worse—to 
the principles they represented, by the systematic exclusion during 
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a long period of every claimant for episcopal or other high eccle- 
siastical dignity who was supposed to be tainted in the slightest 
with what were called Tractarian views, which practically 
meant everybody who was not an avowed Evangelical. Of the 
episcopal Bench of twenty or thirty years ago we have no wish 
to speak with disrespect, but it may safely be affirmed, after dis- 
counting one or two conspicuous names too prominent to be easily 
forgotten, that it was a less able and less representative body than 
the present one. And it would have been little short of a scandal 
if Dr. Moberly had never sat on the bench. He was not indeed, like 
Bishop Wordsworth, an exceptionally profound scholar, or like 
Bishop Wilberforce a man of exceptional energy and versatility, 
but he possessed in a remarkable measure the gifts and graces 
ordinarily understood to constitute a special qualification for the 
iscopate, and might fairly be taken as a living embodiment of 
the typical “ Father in Christ” recently described in a Consecration 
Sermon of Dr, Liddon’s which has attracted considerable attention ; 
we might even say of the typical Bishop as sketched by St. Paul. 
As a College Tutor, as Headmaster, and subsequently as a parish 
priest, he had always been—in spite of a certain old-world reserve 
and formality of manner—not only respected but beloved. His 
learning was far above the average, and even in his later years, 
when he seemed to mount the pulpit steps of his cathedral with 
difficulty, he was still acknowledged to be a striking and weighty 
preacher. At an earlier period, when he came up from Winchester 
to occupy the University pulpit as Select Preacher, he never failed 
to fill the undergraduates’ gallery as well as the space below. As 
a theologian he was thoughtful and acute rather than profoundly 
erudite, and his occasional contributions to controversial divinity 
can hardly be expected to live. But his Sermons, notably the 
volume on Zhe Great Forty Days (putting aside the prefatory 
essay on Development, which is almost forgotten) and his Win- 
chester College Sermons—not at all excepting the preface to the 
second volume, to which we shall have to recur presently—will 
retain a permanent interest. They deal with subjects which inti- 
mately concern the theologian and the educator, and deal with 
them in a way which cannot fail to challenge attention, and is 
always likely to conciliate a large measure of assent. And he 
showed, both during his long reign at Winchester and as Bishop 
of Salisbury, that “fatherly” temper so strongly emphasized by 
Dr. Liddon, and which fitted him to win the confidence of boys 
as well as men. 

There was nothing very exciting or eventful about Bishop 
Moberly’s career. Educated at Winchester, he nevertheless came 
up not to New College but to Balliol, where in 1825 he took his 
first, and in due course became one of the earliest of that distin- 
guished group of Fellows and Tutors who—under the quaint and 
somewhat pedantic, but on the whole wise and just administration 
of Dr. Jenkyns—gradually worked up that College to its present 
high —- as the first in Oxford. Oakeley and Ward were 
among his friends and colleagues there, though they remained in 
residence longer than he did; and Cardinal Manning, Archbishop 
‘Tait, and the late Father Faber were among his pupils. In 1834 
he resigned his fellowship on marrying, and was elected next year 
to the Headmastership of Winchester, which he held for thirty 


years. His long rule there was not perhaps altogether a suecess 


in the way of raising the numbers, and he was averse to modern 
innovations in the school curriculum. But, while the reputation 
and scholarship of Winchester certainly suffered no diminution 
of lustre in his hands, he conferred on it, as his friend and con- 
temporary Dr. Wordsworth conferred on Harrow, a priceless 
berefit in giving to the ethical and religious element in education 
& prominence it had not as a rule previously enjoyed at our great 
public schools, Curiously enough he and Dr, Wordsworth during 
their University residence had met at Rugby as the Oxford and 
Cambridge Examiners, and had there made the acquaintance of 
Dr. Arnold, from whose theological views both of them widely 
differed, but from whom both were equally willing to derive valu- 
able lessons in the method of dealing with boys at a public 
school, which they did not forget when called soon afterwards to 
a similar post themselves, one at Winchester, the other at Harrow. 
The Bishop of London, who on such a point should be a com- 

tent witness, speaking the other day in Convocation of his 
™ ted brother, said he had known him well when Head-master 
of Winchester, and that to him “ he seemed year by year to grow 
in the affections of those who were under him.” And the Bishop 
of Winchester, who also was intimate with him during the same 

riod, confirmed this by observing that “he had a marvellous 
influence for good over the boys under his care.” Like the other 
great schoolmasters of our day, Dr. Moberly was a zealous 
champion and upbolder in all their integrity of the fundamental 
traditions our great schools have inherited from Winchester; and 
his second series of Winchester College Sermons has a prelace on 
“ Fagging,” which contains probably the ablest modern apology 
for that characteristic principle of public school discipline. It 
should be read in connexion with a Letter to Lord Palmerston 
on the Monitorial System, published not many years later by 
Dr. Vaughan, as Head-master of Harrow, when that versatile 
statesman—the most conspicuous old Harrovian of his day— 
had suffered himself to be made the mouthpiece of a foolish 
and ignorant yw outcry, occasioned by some isolated case or 
alleged case of abuse at Harrow ; it is due to Lord Palmerston to 
add that he acknowledged himself convinced by the argument. 
Both Dr. Vaughan and Dr. Moberly, as we have seen, had sat at 
the feet of Dr. Arnold. and the closing words of Dr. Vaughan’s 
Letter—reprinted in Mr. Thornton's book on Harrow School— 


sums up forcibly enough what they both felt to be the merits 
of the English public-school system, as against what they knew to 
be the only ible alternative, the foreign method of espionage, 

ed with just abhorrence by nine-tenths at least of English- 
men, which, as Dr. Vaughan observed, “may be tried; I trust 
not at Harrow—certainly not by me”; and under which “how 
gradual, yet how sure, the growth of those meaner and more 
cowardly vices which a monitorial system has coerced where it 
could not eradicate,” while, “amidst some real, and many imaginary 
dangers, it has been found by experience to be inferior to no other 
system in the formation of the character of an English Christian 
gentleman.” 

Dr. Moberly left Oxford in 1834, the year after the commence- 
ment of the Tracts for the Times, and was thus never directly 
mixed up with the movement, or—we believe—intimately ac- 
quainted with its great leader; he was a High Churchman of the 
old school. He became however, when Headmaster of Winchester, 
an intimate friend of another leading Tractarian, who was his 
near neighbour there, Mr. Keble’s parish of Hursley being onl 
six miles from the cathedral city. He was of course am te | 
asa High Church bishop, though he took a less pronounced line 
than his immediate predecessor, Bishop Hamilton, One institu- 
tion which he introduced into his diocese is, to the best of our 
belief, unique, and will by many of those who in the main agreed 
with him be regarded as at least a questionable one. Most of the 
English bishops during recent years have organized a “ Diocesan 
Conference” of Clergy and Laity, and some—like Bisho 
Maclagan and the late Bishop Wordsworth—have also hel 
diocesan “ Synods” of their clergy. But Bishop Moberly was 
singular in establishing what in fact was — a Diocesan 
Conference—t.e, a mixed assembly of clergy and laity—under the 
certainly unhistorical name of a “ Diocesan —. Whether 
the innovation—in which he has not been followed by any of 
his episcopal brethren—was wise or unwise, this is not the 
place to discuss; but that the distinction of name is something 
more than a distinction without a difference might be inferred, 
if only from the keen controversy which has been carried om 
this very week in the Convocation of Canterbury as to whether 
the proposed House of Laymen is or is not to be consulted “on 

uestions of faith and doctrine.” A “Synod” which is debarred 
rom all such discussion would be as compiete a novelty as @ 
Synod in which clergy and laity sit side by side. The generat 
character of Bishop Moberly’s diocesan rule may be best described 
in the terms which are often cited as descriptive of a period ot 
national happiness; it “has no history.” The diocese is com- 
paratively a small one, and it had been administered with much 
energy and devotion by his two last predecessors, so that there 
was less call than in some others for a special exuberancs 
of reforming zeal, which could hardly be expected from @ 
prelate who was nearing his seventieth year when he first under- 
took the ckarge of it. But Bishop Moberly was no otiose or 
indifferent pastor, although he had all his life rather shunned 
than courted publicity, and was the last man to be influenced by 
that “love of notoriety” which Cardinal Newman somewhere 
declares to be a chief motive power in modern life, He had the 
reputation however of being an excellent man of business and 
admirable chairman of a public meeting, and till the last he always 
made a point of presiding in person at his Diocesan Synod ; during 
his later years he was assisted in his episcopal duties by Bishop 
Kelly. But in spite of his retiring disposition he never lacked the 
courage of his opinions, and while usually absenting himself 
from Parliament, he felt bound to speak and vote against the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, although the late primate was 
his life-long friend. It will hardly be disputed on any side 
that, if he might with advantage to the Church have been pro- 
moted at an earlier age to the episcopate, his nomination even 
at so late a date was fully justitied by the result. It would 
be premature to pronounce on the speculations rife in many 
quarters as to his probable successor in the See of Salisbury. 
Suflice it to remark that there is no reason to doubt the com- 
petence of the new Premier for finding a suitable and—if the 
term may be so applied—a sympathetic occupant of the throne 
which Bishop Hawilton and Bishop Moberly, not to go back 
further, have so admirably filled. They have established a 
precedent from which future Bishops of Salisbury will be expected 
not to degenerate. 


PLAY IN PARIS. 


N the delightful preface to his delightful record of An Inland 
Voyage Mr. Robert Louis Stevensen suggests that in the 
preface an author should stand afar off and look at his book dis- 
passionately and yet affectionately. “It is best, in such circum- 
stances,” he tells us, “to represent a delicate shade of manner 
between humility and superiority; as if the book had been 
written by some one else, and you merely run over it and in- 
serted what was good.” As to this declaration of principles we 
may be permitted to reserve our judgment; we fear that Mr. 
Stevenson has not wholly grasped the true theory of the preface. 
But in the passage quoted, if a single word be but changed, he 
has described the course of procedure of many a reviewer, who 
receives a book with a delicate shade of manner between humili 
and superiority, and then merely runs over and extracts what is 
good. We do not wish to maintain that this is the whole duty of 
the critic; but it isa form of criticism, like silence or sleep; and 
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there are books which can be criticized to most advantage and 
most favourably in this ry Such a book is Paris qui joue et 
Paris qui triche (Paris: Librairie Nouvelle), written by v. Carle 
des Perriéres, and adorned on its fragile paper cover with a 
picturesque sketch of a sudden descent of police upon an illegal 
gambling-house, such as M. Sardou aaneal | us in the first act 
of Fernande. The book which M. des Perriéres offers us is ap- 
parently a collection of light newspaper articles written without 
any great regularity of form and co-ordinated into a semblance 
of unity only as an afterthought. But M. des Perriéres is a 
lively writer with a light hand; apparently he knows his subject 
thoroughly, having studied it most affectionately; and, above all, 
he abounds in anecdote. To the man who abounds in anecdote 
much may be forgiven, even if he did not turn it as neatly as 
does M. des Perriéres. 

There is a pleasant Western tale of a Californian miner who 
came eastward with the spoils of his labour, and who, on the day 
of his arrival in New York, paused face to face with an Italian 
organ-grinder serenely grinding an instrument of torture, which 
was decorously draped with a new green baize cloth. The Cali- 
fornian instantly drew forth a coin and threw it on the green 
cloth ; the Italian smiled sweetly, pocketed the coin, and devoted 
himself to his revolving art. The Californian laid down a second 
piece of money ; and this the Italian carried to his pocket, with a 
smile which threatened to split his visage horizontally. A third 
time the Californian saw his earnings vanish, and then he smote 
the organ-grinder on the back, crying, “Say, what kind of game is 
this, anyhow?” If we may judge by the pages of M. des 
Perriéres, the Parisians are restless and hardened gamblers like 
unto the returned Californian, aud ready to play anything any- 
where with anybody. There are three places where they may 
play chiefly—in the real clubs, in the clubs which are open to 
almost any one, and which, in fact, exist only that gambling 
may be carried on, and in the illegal gaming-houses. Of real 
clubs there are not many in Paris, and access is not easy; but 
there is no end of gambling clubs dignified by some glittering 
and loud-sounding title. Strangely enough, there is a greater 
danger of being cheated in the former than in the latter, for 
in the gambling clubs there are always a lot of cheats watching 
each other, and well watched by the proprietor, who is up to all 
their little games, while in the real clubs, although it would be 
difficult for an adventurer to = admittance, there is no sus- 
picion, and once in, a rascal might cheat with impunity if he were 
cautious and not over-grasping. At écarté or piquet, where he 
has but one opponent to deceive, the Greek ought to be able to 
win what he likes; but at baccarat, where he plays against the 
whole table, the simple devices of téte-d-téte deceit must be 
abandoned. M. des Perriéres reveals the secrets of the players 
who cheat the dealer, and of the dealer who cheats the A oe ty 
By collusion with a card-room attendant, the dealer may distribute 
cards carefully arranged in what the conjurer would call a 
chaplet. With a chaplet the dealer reduces the chances against 
him to those expressed in the old formula, “ Heads I win, tails 
you lose.” A thorough shuffle is a sure cure for the chaplet ; 
and of course cutting has no effect. There are various chaplets 
known to the initiated. M. des Perriéres tells us of a player 
who was losing steadily to the dealer, and who suddenly recog- 
nized the sequence of the cards as they fell on the table. “ Why, 
that is the Marseilles chaplet,” he cried; “the next card will 
be the King of Hearts.” And the dealer turned it up, and 
it was the King of Hearts, and then the player proceeded to 
declare every card before it was turned, to the great amusement 
of the players, who ceased betting at once. The feelings of the 
dealer are not described; probably language could not do them 
justice, Another device which an unscrupulous dealer may employ 

a survival from the last century; at least, it is closely akin to a 
trick of that time, in which a snuff-box took the place of a 
cigarette case. It is of a great simplicity. The dealer provides 
himself beforehand—to use the pleasant phraseology of the old- 
fashioned handbooks of conjuring—with a highly-polisbed silver 
cigarette case. This he places on the table before him and imme- 
diately under his left hand as he distributes the cards, If he has 
some slight manual dexterity, a quick eye, and unfailing self- 

ion, the reflecting surface of the silver will keep him fully 
Choad as to the value of every card before it leaves his hands, 
and he may act accordingly. Self- ion, and indeed self- 
confidence, are necessary requisites of a successful gambler, even 
when he is not given to aiding chance. Fortune favours the 
brave, and gambling is like swimming, in that the first touch of 
fear is fatal. Especially must the dealer at baccarat abound in 
courage; let him but begin to show the white feather, and his 
banking funds will speedily take wing and fly away to feather the 
nest of some player of more stomach. Mr. Jack Hamlin, whose 
great gifts were displayed chiefly, we take it, at faro and poker, 
would have been a masterly dealer at baccarat. There is a 
certain superficial likeness between the faro of the far West and 
the baccarat of the Parisians. In both the bank, the deal, may be 
taken to represent = while the punter stands for labour ; 
and in the irrepressible conflict between them capital has an 
advantage which can be calculated exactly. We have a vague 
recollection that the chronicler of the fails et gestes of Mr. Jack 
Hamlin has somewhere recorded for us the habit that gentleman 
had formed of going to bed in the afternoon that he might 
come up smiling and fresh as a daisy, when the serious 
business of the night began. In Paris, so M. des Perriéres 
informs us, those who indulge in this luxury are said to jouer le 


cadavre. It is greatly in favour among the players who devote 
themselves daily, or rather nightly, to the conquest of /a matérielle. 
There is a great difference between the material needs of any two 
men; one may be able to get through his rere 
dining, driving, going to the play, amusing himself generally—at a 
cost of fifty or a hundred francs, while another may have accus- 
tomed himself to spend ten or twenty times as much, This daily 
personal ex is /a matérielle, and it varies with the personal 
equation of every player. To acquire this fixed sum, neither 
more nor less, is the sole occupation of many a Parisian—if we 
may believe M. des Perriéres. He devotes himself to the task of 
winning it; he bides his time before betting ; and when he has 
won it, he stops short. When once he has acquired la matérielle, 
his labour is over for the day, and he takes no further interest 
in the game. 

A player who is wont to jouer le cadavre to gain la matérielle 
every day may come in time to believe that the game owes him a 
living ; and from this mental attitude there is only one step to an 
active aiding of chance in the right path. M. des Perriéres is 
abundant in illustration of the crooked —_ of the unscrupulous. 
One gentleman smoked constantly as he played, lighting his thick 
Turkish cigarettes at one of the candles which stood in silver 
candlesticks at either end of the long table ; he slipped a gold coin 
or two under the candlestick, and, it that end of the table won, he 
raised the candlestick to light his cigarette, thus revealing the 
coins, which the dealer paid; but if that end of the table 
lost, the player restrained yet a little longer his desire for 
the consolation of tobacco, Another gentleman would call out 
a bet of fifty louis on the right; the dealer would note this; 
then the player would quietly drop a fifty-louis counter on 
the table; if he lost, he would draw attention to the counter 
to show that he had paid his debt; if he won, he would 
let the dealer pay the counter first, and then he would calmly 
request payment for the fifty louis bet on credit. A third 

ntleman threw down a new thousand-franc note carefully folded ; 
if he lost he exchanged it for a soiled one, declaring that the 

session of a new note was lucky; but if he won, he the 
dealer to unfold the note, whereupon two others would be found 
concealed in its folds. For one of these attempts to earn a dis- 
honest living, a gentleman received a letter from the committee 
of the club requesting him not to present himself again within 
its portals, notwithstanding which he was found in the read- 
ing-room two days later immersed in the perusal of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. When one of the secretaries asked him 
if he had not received the letter of the committee, he re- 
plied, “Oh, yes; oh, yes; I received it—but I thought it 
was onl e card-room I was forbidden to enter.” What 
Mr. Jack Hamlin would have called “ringing in a cold deck” 
is practised in Paris both by dealers and punters. Sometimes 
it is the dealer who has a dozen cards arranged in adequate 
symmetry concealed in the palm of his hand, and sometimes it is. 
the dag punter. It was a dealer who “gave himself away ”— 
to use a most ex ive Americanism which is knocking at the 
door of the English language for admittance—by concealing his 
“cold deck” in his pocket, where a stray theatre check mingled 
with it, so that when it was “rung in” on the top of the pack 
there was revealed to the view of the unsuspecting players a oo 
bit of green cardboard on which was printed in thick bl 
letters “THEATRE DES VARIETES—Sortie.” There is a 
familiar story of a gambler on the Mississippi River who was 
warned that his —— was dealing from the bottom of the 
pack, Secure in the consciousness of his powers of self-defence, 
the gambler looked up unmoved and said, “ Well, it’s his deal, 
isn’t it?” M. des Perriéres is possibly ignorant of this American 
anecdote, but he has one which goes in a curricle with it. He 
saw a friend playing écarté with a stranger, and soon he saw 
also that the stranger was cheating steadily. He tapped his 
friend on the shoulder and gave him a hasty word of warning. 
“Ts that all?” asked his friend, raising his voice; “ of course, 
kaow he is cheating me. Only it is agreed that every time I 
catch him at it I mark a point.” Two other of M. des Perriéres’s 
anecdotes demand quotation. M. Blanc, the monarch of Monaco, 
ruling over rouge-et-noir and commanding the Ixion-croupiers 
toiling at the wheel of the roulette, was asked if he would give 
his daughter to a gambler. “ Perhaps to one who played trente-et- 
quarante,” he answered, “never to one who played roulette.” 
And here is the last; a consumptive young man with a hacking 
cough spent all his nights at the card-table. “ You ought to go 
to bed,” said a friend. “ But I sit up because of the doctor's 
orders,” replied the consumptive ; “ every morning at seven o'clock 
I have to take a glass of fresh milk.” 


THE LYONS SILK TRADE, 


yg) the general depression that is felt more or less in 
every country, there are cases here and there in which 
an industry is suffering, not from temporary decline, but from 
actual decay. One of these instances appears to be presented 
by the Lyons silk trade. For several years it has been in a con- 
dition of chronic crisis. Its decay is due to two causes—the 
gradual supersession of hand-loom weaving by machinery and the 
peculiar organization of the industry in Lyons. Within the city 
the t manufacturers are, properly speaking, not manufacturers 
at al They are merchants who obtain orders from-the trade and 
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give out materials to be worked up by contractors. Nor are the 
contractors, in the sense in which we use the word in this country, 
manufacturers either. They are workpeople—chefs-d'atelier, as 
they are called—who have a little capital and usually own from 
one to four looms. If they more than one loom, they 
employ assistants to work the others. These chefs-d’atelier re- 
ceive from the manufacturers the materials to be worked up, 
contracting to weave them for a stipulated sum within a 
fixed time, and they pay their assistants daily wages. It is a 
mistake to describe this system as an instance of petite industrie. 
It much more closely resembles our own “ sweating” system. And 
M. Leroy-Boileau only injures a good case when he presses it as an 
argument against the Socialists. It is true, no doubt, that the 
chefs-d atelier are workpeople, are possessed of a little capital, and 
have a kind of independence as regards the manufacturers. But 
it is equally true that the chefs-d'atelier are a minority of the 
Lyons silk workers, and that the majority not only work for 
wages, but work much more closely under the eye of the employer 
than do the operatives in a great factory. Even in theory, then, 
the organization of the silk trade in no way corresponds with the 
demands of the Socialists. In actual fact, the workpeople em- 
ployed by the chefs-d’atelier are much worse off than the opera- 
tives ina great factory, The chefs-d'atelier are too poor to contract 
on favourable terms with the manufacturers, and they are too 
numerous and too eager to get work to allow of effective com- 
bination among themselves. Naturally, every workman of skill 
who is capable of scraping together the price of a loom is anxious 
to rise from the position of a day labourer to that of a petty 
employer, and the recruitment in this way of the number of chefs- 
@atelier increases the competition among themselves so keenly that 
they are ready to work for almost any pittance. At the present 
time, for example, it is said that even the chefs-d'atelier do not 
earn more than two francs a day, while masons and carpenters 
earn from four to six francs aday. And as the chefs-d'atelier 
have to pay their assistants out of their small profits, it can easily 
be understood that the day labourers are in a pitiable condition. 
In fact, the employers admit quite frankly that the state of the 
workpeople of all classes is very bad; but they have hitherto 
urged that they cannot afford to raise wages. They have now, how- 
ever, agreed toa compromise. The day labourers, being employed 
singly or in twos and threes, are, like the chefs-d'atelier, not usually 
able to combine effectually as operatives in a factory do, and by com- 
bination to force up wages; and consequently, although there are 
combinations, these combinations appear almost powerless in the 
le with the employers. Attempts have Som made from 
time to time by enterprising chefs-d’atelier to substitute steam 
machinery for the hand-loom; but these attempts have not 
succeeded. In the meanwhile, in the neighbourhood of the 
city and in the surrounding departments great factories have 
been erected, and the competition of those factories is evi- 
dently killing the trade in Lyons, It is said that the chefs- 
@atelier, for the most part, belong to families that have been 
in the same ition for generations, that they have acquired 
rare skill and intelligence in their trade, and that thus they 
are able to turn out an article which cannot be equalled in 
the great factories. This superior workmanship, no doubt, has 
enabled them to keep up the competition with the great factories 
so far; but the cost of this workmanship is very great, and the 
cheapness of the work turned out in the great factories makes it 
more sought after generally by the public. The result is that the 
manufactures of Lyons are less and less in demand with the 
public, while the cheaper stuffs of the great factories are generally 
‘worn. 
Another cause of the depression in the Lyons silk trade is the 
dual development of the industry both in Germany and Italy. 
ust as Lancashire has suffered from the competition of the 
United States and the Continent, so at present Lyons is suf- 
fering from the competition of her neighbours. It is a matter 
of course that, as wealth accumulates, the more backward 
countries should develop new industries, and usually they 
direct their energies in the first place towards those indus- 
tries which have attained a great magnitude in more advanced 
countries. In Italy and Germany silk manufacture is rapidly 
growing ; and the consequence is that Lyons is exposed, not 
alone to the competition of the great manufacturers of its 
own neighbourhood, but to the competition also of Ger- 
many and Italy. This competition, too, has been greatly 
intensified by the revival of Protectionism during the past few 
years. French goods are subjected to such oppressive duties 
abroad that the trade of France with other countries has 
diminished, and the native industry in such States as Germany 
and Italy has been fostered. We find, for example, that while 
the exports of silk from France in 1873 exceeded 19 millions 
sterling in value, they were last year barely 10} millions sterling. 
It is true, of course, that there has been a considerable decline in 
the price during the period here treated of, and that consequently 


There is less taste now for the rarer and costlier kinds of silk, the 
demand running chiefly upon mixed goods in which there is a 
proportion of cotton. But the high duties imposed in France 
upon cotton yarn prevent the manufacturers from buying their 
cotton cheap, and thus enhance the cost of materials. The price 
of the manufactured article having fallen, while the price of such 
raw material as cotton yarn is enhanced, leaves less margin out of 
which  ~ can be paid, and thus, indirectly, the raising of the 
duties in France helps to lower wages in the silk trade. The 
change of fashion and high protective duties are, however, only 
temporary and exceptional causes; the real cause of the decay of 
the industry is, as we have said, the competition of the great 
factories with hand-loom weaving. In the past quarter of a cen- 
tury the number of looms in Lyons has fallen from forty thousand 
to eighteen thousand, or 55 per cent. Adventitious circumstances 
have enabled the Lyons trade to struggle on longer than other 
hand-loom weavers; but that hand-loom weaving is doomed can 
hardly be doubted, and that, in the interest of those engaged, 
the change to the great factories should be made as soon as possible 
is desirable. 

The circumstances being such as have now been described, it is 
strange that the workpeople do not seek employment elsewhere. 
It is, however, less easy to find employment than economists 
often suppose. The workpeople have acquired great skill in the 
business in which they are now engaged, and if they were to pass 
into any other trade, that skill would be of little value to them. 
Besides, they hope, no doubt, that the times will mend. There 
have in the peak tines several crises in Lyons, and they have been 
followed by periods of more or less prosperity ; and doubtless the 
workpeople trust that the present extreme depression will also 
come to an end. Lastly, it may be doubted whether in the 
— state of trade in France there are openings for all the 

istressed Lyons workpeople. Doubtless, in emigration there 
would be a resource; but then French workpeople seldom emi- 
grate. It is clear, however, that if the workpeople persist in 
struggling on, and if the organization of the trade is not changed, 
its decay must continue, and sooner or later must bring serious 
trouble upon Lyons. Hand-loom weaving cannot hold its own; 
and yet it would seem from past experience that the intro- 
duction of large factories in Lyons is not easy. All the fac- 
tories hitherto established have been outside the city, and some 
of them even at considerable distances, The claim of the work- 
ple at present is for a fixed scale of wages. The employers 
ong refused to accept the proposal, insisting that their protits do 
not permit them to pay more than they now do. On that point, 
of course, outsiders are incapable of forming a judgment. a 
the fear that if the crisis lasted much longer, and if the work- 
people refused to seek employment elsewhere the end might be 
serious trouble, induced the employers to agree to a compromise, 
The feeling of the workpeople against the bourgeoisie is strong ; 
and, though hitherto peace has been maintained, it is not at all 
impossible that there might be disturbances. At any rate, even 
if actual resistance in the streets were recognized as hopeless, the 
spread of Socialistic doctrines would go on rapidly. Socialism even 
now has attained a strong position in the city, and under present 
circumstances its spread is likely to be more rapid than before. In 
the meantime it does not seem that the Government can do much. 
Doubtless the negotiation of commercial treaties would effect some- 
thing; but whether satisfactory treaties can now be negotiated is 
a doubtful matter. The United States, where at one time there 
was not only a large but a steadily growing trade in French silks, 
are little disposed to conclude a treaty with France; and with 
our own country the negotiations so long carried on ended in 
nothing. In fact, the Protectiouvist feeling throughout France is so 
strong that there is little probability the Government would be 
able to make such concessions as would obtain for it real advan- 
tages for the Lyans silk trade, even if Ministers could be induced 
to believe that the protective policy of late years has contributed 
in any material degree to the depression now prevailing in Lyons, 
Except by the negotiation of commercial treaties, however, it does 
not seem that the Government can effect much. The only hope 
that can be entertained is that the extreme depression now pre- 
vailing all over the world may soon pass away, and that with the 
return of better times the Lyons silk trade may feel some revival 
which will enable those engaged in it gradually to transfer their 
capital and their skill to other departments of industry which will 
pay them better. 


TWO JUDGMENTS OF VICTOR HUGO. 


HE late M. de Saint- Victor's reviews and notices of several of 
M. Victor Hugo’s works have been collected and edited by 
MM. Paul Lacroix and Alidor Delzant, and make a fairly sub- 
stantial volume. It is hardly possible to say that they make a 
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doubt have completed and recast his work into an artistic whole. 
His surviving friends could evidently do nothing else with the 
separate reviews which they thought worthy of preservation than 

blish them without attempting more than a mechanical con- 
nexion. es distributed into classes, and in order of date 
within each class. So much was obviously right, and anything 
more would have been unwarrantable. And the editors may be 
excused if they seem to attribute to the collection somewhat more 
of unity than the outside world can find in it. “ Dans l’esprit 
des éditeurs, le volume qu’ils présentent aujourd’hui au public, 
bien que complet et homogéne, peut étre considéré comme le 
quatriéme et dernier volume des Sue Masques.” The volume is 
complet in the sense that it is unhappily impossible for it to 
receive any further addition, and homogéne in the sense of being 
all on one theme; and it may certainly be accepted asa kind of 
irregular supplement to the author’s more systematic writing on 
dramatic literature. Nothing is to be gained, however, by attect- 
ing to regard it as a really complete or homogeneous work in the 
sense which those words most naturally convey. In some points, 
indeed, Paul de Saint-Victor’s report of Victor Hugo was less 
complete than at the time he desired and intended to make it. 
The review of Les Misérables breaks off abruptly ; and the present 
editors conjecture, with something more than plausibility, that 
the reviewer's sincere appreciation of the exiled Republican master 
appeared to the police of the Second Empire a thing not to be 
tolerated in a Parisian journal, 

As to Paul de Saint-Victor’s general qualification for doing so 
much in this kind as time and the Second Empire suffered him to 
do, it is enough to know that he was M. Hugo’s friend and intimate 
correspondent. The tone of his appreciation is highly strung, at 
times even to exaltation, but not uncritical. In other words, it 
is broadly not unlike that with which Mr. Swinburne has made us 
familiar in English on the same theme. We say this without any 
—- of making or justifying a minute comparison of the 

rench and the English critic. Some things in this volume go 
decidedly farther than we can follow. We cannot see our way 
to admitting that 1’ Ane or Pitié Supréme deserves even to be 
discussed in company with the work of the master’s best days. 
But Paul de Saint-Victor’s judgment, whether we agree with it in 
detail or not, is always the legitimate judgment of a competent 
person, and to be taken account of by the careful student of 
modern French literature. And there are other productions of 
Victor Hugo's latest period—L’Art détre Grand-pire and Les 
Quatre Ventsde l’ Esprit—which it is possible to praise injudiciously, 
but which we shall never accuse Paul de Saint-Victor, Mr. 
Swinburne, or any writer, present or future, of praising in excess. 

We are apt to let our differences in appreciation of con- 
temporaries stand over till the expected final judgment of posterity. 
But it may be doubted whether there can ever be a final judg- 
ment on this vehement and perfervid genius of Victor Hugo's. 
It will powerfully fascinate some readers, and as powerfully repel 
others, or indeed alternately fascinate and repel the same, as long 
as French poetry is read; and these effects, being a matter of 
temperament and not of intellect, will alike remain unamenable to 
technical criticism. The master’s faults are not those about 
which critics can dispute ; they are obvious and glaring. “ J’accorde 
les défauts,” says Paul de Saint-Victor himself, “aussi Apres et 
aussi saillants que les neuds d’un chéne et les aspérités d’une 
montagne.” Those who like smooth timber and trim lawns must 
go elsewhere. One thing, perhaps, history will compel even 
them to recognize without appeal—the service done by the band 
among whom Victor Hugo was foremost in delivering French 
literature from a formalism become hopelessly barren:—“ On a 
comparé souvent l’avénement de I’Ecole nouvelle a l'invasion des 
Barbares; nous acceptons la comparaison. La ow passait Attila, 
Yherbe ne germait plus; la oi Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Sainte- 
Beuve, Théophile Gautier, George Sand, Alfred de Musset ont 
passé, ne repousseront plus les tristes chardons et les fleurettes 
artiticielles des pseudo-classiques.” In this respect—and in this 
alone, for no two poets are less alike—Victor Hugo may be com- 
pared to Wordsworth. Each of them, whatever be thought of 
the mass of his own performance, irrevocably brought his native 
poetry out of the routine in which he found it pining. 

We take this opportunity of calling attention to some frag- 
mentary but remarkable criticisms of Victor Hugo, set down by 
Amiel in his Journal Intime. In many places Amiel strikes us as 
a man who was born to bea critic, and spoilt his life by thinking 
it his duty to be a philosopher. His attempts at ae, come 
round again and again to the same deadlock. Instead of a har- 
mony of the world, he gets only criticism of himself, not more 
profitable to self or others than such criticism is accustomed 
to be. What he could really do well, but somehow does not 
seem to have done, save by accident, appears in these stray pages 
of literary notes. Under the date of April 8, 1863, Amiel gives 
his impression of Les Misérables on a second reading. It is not 
enthusiastic, not even sympathetic; but his perception is acute, 
and in the main just. ‘This, for instance, is well said, and has 
as much truth as can be given ia the epigrammatic form :— 
“ Victor Hugo, c'est un Espagnol francisé; ou plutét il a tous les 
extrémes du sud et du nord, du Scandinave et de l'Africain ; ce 
qu'il est le moins, c'est Gaulois. Et par un caprice de la destinée, 
ilest un des génies littéraires de la France du xix™ siécle!” 
Amiel lays his finger—more firmly and openly, perhaps, than a 
born Frenchman would have pron f to do—on the missing element 
in Victor Hugo’s genius which is the key to most of his faults. 
Again:—“ Chez Hugo on sent le cyclope et l’effort . . . son type 


cest le Satyre de la Légende des Siécles, étouffe l’'Olym 
ante laideur du faune et la sublimité foudroyante du 
an. 

Several years later (April 26, 1877) Amiel turns again to Hugo’s 
thapsodies on Paris, and comments on his magnificent indifference 
to common facts, “ Victor Hugo ignore superbement tout ce qu'il 
n'a pas prévu.” He cannot stop to take the measure of himself as 
a man or France as a nation; all things are in superlatives with 
him. “ Il est voué au titanique. Son or est toujours mélangé de 
plomb, ses intuitions d’enfantillages, sa raison de folie.” This ma 
seem a hard judgment, and what follows is harder :—“ Home | 
podte ne peut se débarrasser du charlatan qui est en lui.” It ex- 

resses, however, something which one cannot _ feeling when 

ictor Hugo becomes didactic; neither can one help thinking, 
with Amiel, that “ quelques piqires de Jl'ironie voltairienne 
auraient dégonflé ce génie ballonné et l'auraient rendu plus fort en 
le rendant plus sain.” Englishmen are more likely, on the who 
to read Victor Hugo in the temper of Amiel than in that of P 
de Saint-Victor. It may be, therefore, that they are more in want 
of the Parisian critic of the Genevese. In any case, it is 
well to remember that, if the flights of a “ génie ballonné” are 
erratic, it is not a common faculty to rise above the earth at all, 
To use one of Saint-Victor's images, the Cyclopes were uncouth 
and monstrous; but in their hands was the secret of the arms of 
Achilles and the girdle of Aphrodite, 


THE ROWING AT HENLEY. 


ENLEY is one of the places where nothing happens but 
the unexpected; and this is now so well known that the 
more cunning of the connoisseurs never risk a prophecy as to the 
result until the stations have been drawn for, and even then are 
much more ready to express an opinion than to back it in the 
form of a wager. Betting, indeed, has gone almost into abeyance 
at this Regatta, where twenty years ago there used always to be 
a good sprinkling of City men ready to back the London crews 
for almost any race to almost any extent. The decline of the 
betting element and the absence of betting men isa distinct gair to 
the Regatta from every possible point of view ; but the philosophic 
observer may perhaps be allowed to wonder why, if any respectable 
people want to bet at all, they should not come and bet where 
they are quite sure to have “a run for their money” rather than 
in places where it is impossible to know whether a horse is meant 
to win or to lose. To assert that there is no betting at Henley in 
these days would no doubt be going too far, The Canadians 
are believed to have been backed pretty heavily in their own 
continent; and some of the gentlemen who in ton, Quebec, 
or New York laid even money against the chances of the 
“ Argonauts” may have been clever enough to hedge by taking the 
odds which could easily be had in England against the chances of 
this odd-looking lot. But, with a few rare exceptions, betti 
has been happily eliminated from the scene; and the professio 
bookmakers who went down last year and came back without 
having done any good seem to have abstained this year from 
putting in any appearance at all. Long may they continue to do 
so, and the winners of the big races be as free from the suspicion 
of having made money by the event as they were this year! 

The surprises which fate reserved for good judges of rowing last 
week began on the first day of the Regatta and were continued 
almost to the end of it. Conspicuous amongst them, as usual, 
were the heats for the Grand Challenge Cup, which may serve to 
explain as well as anything else the uncertainties of Henley 
rowing. No one doubts that the crew most generally fancied for 
the big race was the London Rowing Club first eight, which last 
year, manned in almost exactly the same manner, had pretty easily 
carried off the prize. Yet the event proved that there were at the 
least three better eights in for the race this year, while it is more 
than doubtful whether a fourth—the Eton boys —would not have 
beaten the Londoners on their meritsifthey had started. Probably 
the fastest eight over the course was Leander, which did not appear 
in the final, having been beaten with some considerable difficulty 
by Twickenham with the aid of the station. Twickenham in turn 
were beaten on the second day by Jesus, also by reason of the latter 
having the winning station ; thus we have three eights of very 
tolerably equal merit, every one of which eould, with the aid of the 
corner on the Berks side, have beaten the other two. In other words, 
no one of them could give any one of the others that length and a 
half which the station is supposed to be worth, and defeat it. Now 
in the final heat the winners, Jesus, beat London by considerably 
more than two lengths; and this would consequently show that 
all three of the eights we have named as the best could have 
beaten London, whatever station they might have had. It is, in- 
deed, possible to go further, and say that as Jesus, having the best 
station in both cases, beat London rather more easily on the second 
day than Thames on the first day, therefore the latter must also 
have been a better crew than London. But there is no need to con- 
tinue these speculations, Enough has been said to convince any 
oarsman who knows the Henley course that between the three best 
crews—Jesus, Twickenham, and Leander—the Berks station would 
have turned the balance in favour of whichever club happened 
to draw it. This is no isolated case: the destination of the Grand 
Challenge Cup for the year is more often than not settled by the 
accident of the lottery. Other races are not quite so much spoilt 
by the unfairness of the course; but between’ highly-trained 
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eights over a distance of a mile and a quarter there 1s seldom so 
much difference that the best can give all the others a length and 
a half and a beating. This was perhaps even more apparent in 
the race for the “Thames Cup” between second-class eights, in 
which the advantage of the Berks shore was, without any ex- 
ception, the cause of victory to the inside boat. As for the Eton 
eight, it is worth noticing that ome, did their course in the race for 
the Ladies’ Plate in shorter time, by a quarter of a minute, than 
was taken by the crack eights in the final heat; and, as the boys 
were never in the slightest degree pressed, there is, to say the very 
least of it, a strong presumption that they could have won the 
Grand if they had tried. 

The chief four-oared race was one of many accidents and 
many disappointments. Besides the sensational race with the 
Canadians, upon which we made some remarks last week, there 
were plenty of excitements and surprises. The Kingston four, proud 
of its last year’s victory, and claiming to have improved many lengths 
since then, was defeated on the first day by a Jesus crew, waich also 
looked good when in practice. The station may have had some- 
thing to do with this, though probably not much ; but the ques- 
tion proved wholly immaterial when it was found that on the 
second day this Jesus crew was beaten almost out of sight by the 
winners of the Cup. Those winners, good as they must have 
been, may be considered largely indebted to fortune for their 
possession of the Cup. It had been generally supposed that they 
were inferior to the Third Trinity crew, which in that celebrated 
bout with the Canadians extinguished its own chance by runnip 
into the posts. But, however much this may have been doubted 

the men themselves, there was still less question amongst 

e learned as to their inferiority when com with the Thames 
erew. The Thames Club seemed to have devoted especial pai 
and care to perfecting this four of theirs. It was out at all times 
of days, racing with all kinds of craft for all sorts of distances; 
and the appearance of strength with which it travelled left all 
others in the shade, What its real merits were we shall never 
know—though we may ove some line from the regattas 
at Barnes and Putney, and elsewhere: for at the very second 
stroke after the start No. 3's oar gave way—a fiasco which was 
the more extraordinary when it is remembered that for days 
past the four had been perpetually practising starts against 
eight-oars, fours, pairs, and scullers. The strange history of 
this four-oared race fur the Stewards’ Cup makes the victory of 
the Hall on the previous day one of extreme value. For the 
result of the drawing was such that, if the Canadian four was to 
be beaten at all, it must be beaten either by the Hall, by Third 
Trinity, by Thames, or by Jesus. Now Third Trinity could not 
steer well enough to keep themselves clear of the posts, and turned 
out useless against the colonists ; Thames were disabled; and, as 
Jesus were beaten by some dozen lengths in the final heat, it 
seems extremely doubtful whether they would have stood any 
chance with the Argonauts. Thus, if we cut out Trinity Hall, we 
see that there was really no one else left to uphold the honours of 
the old country in this most important race. Knowing what we 
now know of the merit of these Argonauts, it is rather amusing 
to think how narrowly we were saved from seeing them actually 
win the race in which luck played so prominent a part. Another 

curious incident connected with the race for the Stewards’ 
Cup this year is that it was won by the same four men who 
won the Visitors’ Cup, and who moreover won the latter by the 
aid of the station alone. No one can doubt that if Magdalen had 
had the Berks station in the final heat for the Visitors’ they must 
have won; and it is certainly quite an open question which was 
the better four of the two. If, therefore, Magdalen had entered 
for the Stewards’ as well as the Visitors’, it would have depended 
wholly upon accident whether they won both, or neither, or one, 
and which one, of those ae. It is quite worthy of notice that 
in their great race on the second day Magdalen and the Hall 
rowed the distance a good deal quicker than it has ever been 
rowed by any four-oar at Henley Regatta. 

Of the o races there is not much to be said. After the 
defeat of the Canadians there remained one other foreign com- 
petitor, the German sculler Patton, who, in om of his defeat last 

ear, returned undaunted to the scene. is chance was not 
highty esteemed, nor is he at all a formidable man; but his 
victory over one of the Thames scullers will, perhaps, be grati- 
ing to him, as it certainly was to the spectators on the bank. 
e Magdalen man Unwin had been expected to repeat his last 
year’s victory, and he did so, although weighted with the worst 
station on both days. But the struggle between him and the two 
Cambridge scullers, especially with Swann, was long and obsti- 
nate, though both of them were a bit tired through previous races 
in eights and fours. Pitman is expected to enter for the amateur 
championship at the end of the month; and on the long course 
his superior strength may give him a better chance than he had at 
Henley. This race for the Diamonds was the only one throughout 
the regatta, except the Ladies’ race, which resulted as the critics 
had As for the pair-oars, they completely upset all 
calculations. The two veterans who appeared for the Thames 
Club, one of whom had scored several victories in this race in 
former years, were hopelessly outpaced in the first heat by a boat 
‘which was itself easily distanced on the second day. The 
‘Twickenham pair, also aes winner of three previous years, 
was unable to get clear of the brothers who represented London, 
ew College they were disposed of easily, in spite o: rather 
stiff-backed appearance of the Oxford pair. 


One of the characteristics of this year’s Regatta was certainly the 
t inequality of many of the crews, and the very long distances 
y which some of them, even the most admired in practice, were 
left behind in so short a course. ‘Thus on the first day Magdalen, 
se easily, beat the best of the two fours against them by 
our or five lengths, and Kingston did the same with the second 
Thames four in the Wyfold. Pitman won by what distance he 
= from the best of the three Thames scullers, and the 
acLeans altogether distanced a pair of ae Cambridge men, 
while the latter made a still greater example of the Abney Club. 
On the second day Trinity Hall beat the Jesus four by some twenty 
lengths, and Kingston finished about a field’s length ahead of the 
Londoners’ four, which had been thought exceptionally good. 
It is also remarkable to observe how many crews stopped, 
dead beat, before the whole, or in some cases even any large part, 
of the course had been rowed. This was the case not only with the 
Canadian four, but with both Cambridge scullers, Pitman and 
Swann, with the Thames sculler Liddle, with Pembroke and 
with Corpus, although in the two latter cases, as well as in that 
of the Argonauts, there was no reason for the men to save them- 
selves in view of coming races, Some explanation is evidently 
required for this phenomenon, and it may probably be found in 
the tendency to trust to long slides in the modern racing-boats. 
The introduction of sliding seats has increased the pace of all 
crews, and also increased the superiority of a good over a 
middling crew. But, at the same time, it has made it more diffi- 
cult to ascertain beforehand, except by the aid of the stop-watch, 
which are the best boats. Thus we have four-oars which are 
very strong in appearance and keep perfect time, but which are 
really worthless by reason of some defect in their sliding. This 
accounts, at least to some extent, for the breakdown of many 
crews which were found very taking to the eye in practice. 
It may also be the reason for the sudden and puzzling collapse 
of so many crews before passing the post. For when there is 
a tendency to trust too much to the slide and too little to 
the swing of the bodies, as was certainly the case with the 
Argonauts four, there comes a time when the strength of the 
oarsman or sculler is absolutely exhausted. The muscles of the 
leg are sooner tired than those of the back, and when they give 
way the man who has relied upon them for his “ piston-action” 
stroke, as it is called, is left helpless, and cannot even struggle 
on in pitiable guise to the finish as he could in the old days of 
fixed seats, This is a more reasonable explanation of the fiascoes 
now so often seen than the view not uncommonly held that the 
pluck of the men is gradually deteriorating. There may, how- 
ever, be something in the idea that the much more easy-going 
style in which men are now trained brings them to the start 
with less capacity to stand out a really punishing race, 


STEPHEN HELLER. 


MONG composers Stephen Heller has a place apart. He has 

written much (in Mr, Ashdown’s catalogue of his works the 
opus numbers run to a hundred and forty-one, and the thirty- 
three transcriptions from Schubert and a dozen pieces more are 
not included); and all of it is in a certain style, and, so far as 
we know, for one particular instrument. What that instru- 
ment is we hardly need to say. Wherever the pianoforte is 
studied there is Stephen Heller renowned as one of the best 
and finest of its masters. Behind him are Schubert and Beet- 
hoven, and Mendelssohn and Chopin, are Dussek and Hummel 
and Clementi; but his achievement is entirely individual, and the 
position he has taken is entirely of his own creation. In an 
of charlatanism he has maintained the right traditions both of 
composition and execution. He has been prodigal of melody at 
a time when melody has almost ceased from being regarded as 
an essential in music; he has remained careful of form duri 
a period when the “go-as-you-please” theory has invaded an 
conquered all departments of artistic production ; of legato play 
ing, of the art of phrasing, he has stood forth first and last the 
incorruptible champion, the exemplary and impeccable master. It 
is not surprising that he should command the respect of musicians 
as fully as he enjoys the favour of the public. They are few, indeed, 
who have done sounder and more charming work, or put their 
talent to better and more honourable use. 

His achievement, as we have noted, is very considerable indeed, 
Not a page of it, however, but is touched with his idiosyncrasy, 
and bears the stamp of his hand and mind. His transcriptions 
from Mendelssohn and Schubert are as individual and delightful 
as the Nuits Blanches themselves; and in the admirable series of 
studies which he has adapted from Chopin he has subjected his 
materials to an alchemy which makes them almost as much his 
own as the Undine and the Curieuse Histoire. That his pal 
tion should have remained thus fresh and personal through so 
many years of —— is a fact that would be in any case 
remarkable. It mes extraordinary when the mass of his work is 
resolved into its components, and it is found that the pyramid is 
built, not of great blocks, but of single gems. The list of his com- 
positions includes a certain number—a small one—of overtures and 
sonatas; but an immense proportion of itsnumbers are musical son- 
nets, as it were—are pieces some two or three pages long. in the 
twenty books of Studies (Ops. 16, 45, 46, 47, 90, 125, and 138) 
there are over a hundred and seventy; in the two sets of Preludes 
(Ops. 81 and 119) there are comprised some fifty or sixty more; 
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the 7raumbilder, the Nuits Blanches, the Promenades d'un Solitaire, 
the Im Waide series—to go no further—are similarly constituted ; 
so that his essays are to be reckoned literally by scores. Each of 
them is the embodiment of at least one musical idea, each the set- 
ting of at least one jewel of melody; each is organic and self- 
sufficing by virtue of its inspiration, is instinct with peculiar life, 
and absolutely independent of its companions. And what is as 
much, or more, to the purpose, in all of them the poet is 

by the artist, the invention by the writing, the matter by the 
form. The ideas are not more abundant than the expression is 
masterly; so that each piece, in a word, is a true work of art, com- 
plete and individual in subject and treatment alike. The whole 
thing has been described as a resultant of Bach in combination 
with the romantic movement; and the description is by no means 
unhappy. The ideas are excellently personal and romantic; the 
treatment, for all its seeming simplicity and unpretentiousness, is 
severely scientific. But M. Heller has “the imagination of his 
material”; his command of the resources of his instrument is not 
less complete than his sense of its limitations and its capacities is 
just and exact ; he is too sincere a poet to exaggerate his message, 
and too good an artist to exceed his function; and his innumerable 
works, while exemplars of a certain type of sentiment, are also 
models of a certain ideal of style. 


Less obviously emotional than Mendelssohn’s, less morbid and 
less mannered than Chopin's, his melodic inventions have an 
elegance, a sweetness, a vitality, all their own. And what an in- 
finite variety of rhythm is theirs, and what a brilliant changeful- 
ness of mood! how light and charming their humour, how gay 
their wit, their passion how poignant and sincere! ‘There is no 
more pleasant experience in music than to take the twenty books 
of Studies (which Mr. Lindsay Sloper has edited but now for 
Mr. Ashdown, and rearranged in order of difficulty), and read, or 
hear, them through from beginning to end. They remind one now 
of Musset’s sonnets and now of Heine’s songs; they are true 
musical epigrams (in the good sense of the word), and the 
charm of them is inevitable and inexhaustible. They are studies, 
indeed ; but, as the composer has noted, they are studies not 
in technique, but in expression; and the range of fancy and 
emotion which they cover is great enough to make them—of their 
kind and d unique in art. It is the same with the Nuits 
Blanches and the Im Walde lyrics, and many an exquisite fantasy 
besides, They are signed “ Stephen Heller,” and that is enough. 


In his old age this most excellent musician has suffered the 
calamity of blindness, and is no longer able to practise the art in 
which has excelled so long and to such admirable purpose. 
Here in London Mr. Browning, Sir Frederick Leighton, and Mr. 
Charles Hallé—* le musicien sans peur et sans reproche,” as Berlioz 
called him—Berlioz, who was also an intimate and an admirer of 
Stephen Heller—have formed themselves into a committee of 
relief, and solicit funds towards the purchase of an annuity. Sub- 
oe may be sent to Messrs. Doutte’s, or to Mr. Hallé, at 
11 Mansfield Street, Cavendish Square. It would be distressing 
to find that the call has not been largely and liberally answered. 


SIR GHOSE AND SIR GHOSH. 


How Sir Ghose of Ynde went forth for to have worship of a fellowship 
of green squires, and met with Sir Ghosh of Ynde that had dressed him for 
the same adventure. And how Sir Ghose at the first rebuked Sir Ghosh, 
but afterward they departed lovingly. 


“ (\ HOSH ”—’twas Ghose that complained— 
“ Do you think this is kind ? 
I've fixed up and maintained 
This new game to my mind, 
And you make Babu candidates common, a thing one 
can anywhere find.” 


“ Never fear,” Ghosh replied ; 
“ Do you really suppose 
We can’t each of us ride 
(Or say lead by the nose) 
A good soft-headed South-London Caucus? There's 
room for us both, brother Ghose. 


“ We'll touch the elector 
With tales from afar, 
Of the wicked collector, 
The meek zemindar, 
The two hundred odd millions, all dusky and dumb— 
as I’m blest if we are— 


“ Till he long Britain’s hand 
ous to wash—” 
rother Ghosh! you are grand ! 
_ Yea, to absolute bosh 
And its infinite power be glory!” cried, jubilant, Ghose 
unto Ghosh. 


REVIEWS. 


THE REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.* 


(GREAT translations of the Bible have their special charac- 
teristics ; that of the Revised Old Testament is caution, 

The changes introduced, as we have already observed, are com- 
aera. few and innocent; and in introducing them the 

visers display no ostentation or contempt of the faulty version 
on which they work. Their own superior knowledge is veiled 
rather than flaunted. A number of small experiments are tried, 
eg. changes of “great” for “ mighty ” and “ lofty ” for * high,” 
“tarry” for “endure,” “strong rock” for “rock”; attempts are 
made on a small scale to imitate the order of the original and to 
follow the theory of “exact equivalents.” But all this is done, 
so to speak, on the sly, and early opportunities are taken of re- 

ntance. And it is the height of caution to be bold where there 
is no danger. 

Where there is danger the Revisors are helped out by the margin, 
which is not so much the companion as the ally of the text. Text 
and margin play into each other's hands. Wherever the text is 
too orthodox or too rationalistic, too antiquated or too modern, 
too free or too pedantic, the margin has an apology. Its “ or 
has more senses than Locke found in “ but” or Hermann in 
dy. Sometimes it humbly suggests synonyms; “ bottles or jars,” 
“‘cruse OR bottle,” “ prince OR leader.” Sometimes it interprets a 
difficult expression; e.g.“ pen of a man OR im common charac- 
ters,” where it does not differ materially from “ that is ” elsewhere 
employed, e.g. “slime, THAT Is ditumen.” But more often the 
meaning would require for its evolution a long sentence, of which 
a Greek particle might be proud. In “glowing sand or mirage,” 
we should interpret it to mean “mirage is the right word, but 
we were afraid of giving offence if we inserted it in the text.” 
In “to sustain with words him that is weary oR to speak a word 
in season to him, §c.,” it seems to signify, “ This is instead of the 
familiar text, &c.” 

Left alone, the margin can take care of itself. In Isaiah vii. 14, 
most students are content to suspend their judgment on the mean- 
ing of the word ‘almah, The translators are therefore fully jus- 
titied in adhering to the rendering, “ behold, a virgin,” &c. But 
the margin, which represents alternately the conservative and 
liberal opposition, must display some knowledge of the controversy. 
This it does by suggesting the variant “ maiden,” which, like the 
Guard in i, rn ae palace, “speaks to those who know and 
to all others forgets.” 

Whether the existence of this margin is due to the translators 
or to those who appointed them, we heartily wish it away. An 
army is said to fight best with a river at its rear; and scholars do 
their best when retreat is cut off. A Variorum Bible on a small 
scale had been provided by Drs. Driver and Cheyne, epitomizing 
the views of the best commentators on its margin. In numerous 
cases the Revisers act just as the Variorum editors, except that 
they do not name their authorities. Psalm xxix. begins as follows 
in the Revised Version :—*“ 1. Give unto the Lorp, O ye * sons of 
the * mighty (? or, sons of God: *or, gods). 2. Worship the Lorp 
*in the beauty of holiness (*or, in holy array)” Had no margin 
been allowed, we do not doubt that “sons of God” would have 
been inserted in verse 1 and “in holy array” in verse 2, or the 
reputation of the Revisers would have suffered. The margin saves 
their reputation and excuses them from doing their duty. We 
almost wonder that any changes in the text obtained two-thirds 
of the votes, and that the margin of the Variorum Bible was not 
transferred unaltered to the Revision. 

If we gradge them the margin, the italics non equidem invideo, 
miror magis. The Revisers state that they have “ printed in com- 
mon type all such words as are plainly ye in the Hebrew and 
necessary in English; but where any doubt existed as to the 
exact rendering of the Hebrew, all words which have been added 
in order to give completeness to the English expression are printed 
in italic type, so that the reader by omitting them may be able to 
see how far their insertion is justitied by the words of the original.” 
This is considerate towards the reader, who if he be a Hebraist 
will be able to dispense with the gift, and if he be not one will be 
unable to use it. But does this account exhaust the use of the 
italics? We believe not; for this would imply that our Revisers are 
not certain that schibh‘iym keseph means“ seventy pieces of silver ”; 
that they think “ be filled with customs from the East” may be 
an “exact rendering” of mal”% miggedem; that according to them 
“his anger is but for a moment” in Ps. xxx. 5, is more certain 
than the rendering “his m endureth for ever” in Ps, cxxxvi. 
But whether the purpose of the italics be what they say, or 
whether they are meant to distinguish extraneous additions as 
opposed to implicit additions, the reader who can discover why 
one supplement has been italicised and another not, will have 
deserved the trouble taken by the Revisers on his account. The 
asyndeton in Ps, xii. 2, With flattering lip, and with a double 
heart do they speak,” wins a strange advantage over that in 
Ps. cxx. 2,“ Deliver my soul, O Lor», from lying lips, And from a 
deceitful e.” “ Myafiliction which I suffer of them that hate 
me,” envies the treatment of min in “ my prayer which goeth not 
out of feigned lips.” And if the reader is to pass judgment, he 
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will probably deny that the insertions in many cases are justifi- 
able. Why should the Revisers write, “The tot sat as king at 
the Flood,” when Delitzsch is content with “ Jahve ist zur Sintfluth 
ay and Cheyne with “ Jehovah has seated himself above the 
ood?” Why in a passage cited ebove must the Revisers foist in 
“with customs” where Kuobel finds “sie sind voll vom Morgen- 
lande” sufficient, reserving the things of which they are full for 
his Commentary? And do such supplements as “ I had fainted, 
unless,” “ When thou saidst, Seek ye my face” (retained from the 
A. V.), amount to anything short of correction of the text? 
Criticism of the actual performance is a very difficult task, 


which it is scarcely wise to attempt. No Board of living scholars 
is competent to sit in judgment on the Revisers’ scholarship. 


—the goldsmith,” for “the workman —the goldsmith,” in 
Isaiah xl. 19. Another such subject is the versatile imperfect, 
and the theory which involves its translation by the present 
in Ps, xviii. 29, “For by thee I run upon a troop,” but 
by the future ibid. 25, “ With the merciful thou wilt show thy- 
self merciful”; by the future in Isaiah xxvii. 3, “ I will water it 
every moment,” but by the present in Zech. i. 5, “and the 
rophets, do they live for ever”; hesitation in Isaiah xliii. 28, 

tween “I will profane” and “I have profaned,” but certainty in 
Isaiah viii. 2, “And I will take unto me faithful witnesses,” 
though the sense seems to demand either “ and I took ” or “ and 
that I should take.” Some questions, too, might be asked con- 


| cerning the jussive-—why, for instance, Ewald’s discovery in 


Many of them rank among the greatest living Hebraists, and their | Isaiah xxvii. 5 (“ Or else let him take hold of m —— R. V.) 
margin witnesses to their profound acquaintance with Biblical | is rejected, but the future preserved in xlii. 6, “and will hold 


literature. If they have sinned anywhere they have therefore done | 
so with knowledge ; and in this manner, as Plato says, it is lawful | 
toerr. Professor Driver's rule that the imperfect with vav con- | 


secutive must not be used in a pluperfect sense has been respected 
by them geeky, but broken in two cases in Isaiah xxxviii. and | 
xxxix. If an individual scholar had done this the Treatise on the | 
Hebrew Tenses might be quoted against him; it cannot be quoted | 
against a Board of which the Professor himself was a member. | 
The critic’s only possible course is to endeavour to discover a 
reason for this inconsistency, which he can easily do. The pas- | 

are shown to be corrupt by the el text in 2 Kings; not | 
being allowed to alter the reading, they were bound to translate | 
it in a way which would give a meaning; or the Board may have 
decided that the Professor had not proved his case. Individual 
scholars will find occasionally in Dr. Cheyne’s Psalms and Isaiah 
and Dr. Davidson's Job renderings which they prefer to those of | 
the R. V. in those books; as Dr. Cheyne and Dr. Davidson were | 
on the Committee, that body may be supposed to have weighed | 
the evidence adequately in each case. Then most of the questions 
are old, and to discuss them would be unprofitable labour. No | 
innovation, we believe, is to be found in the book, for which the | 
Revisers are responsible. A student armed with the Eregetisches 
Handbuch and the Biblischer Commentar will in most cases be 
able to name the innovator. The whole revision (including the 
margin) was completed in the studies of the Germans before it 
was commenced in Jerusalem Chamber. 

Praise would therefore be scarcely merited, and reprehension of 
individual points pedantic. But if the English reader wishes to be 
told whether he can afford to dispense with the Revisers’ work, we 
can assure him that he cannot. In the book of Isaiah, for ex- 
ample, every chapter will be found to contain some improve- 
ments and alterations, Some sixty words in these prophecies have 
been elucidated since 1611; several of these, indeed, are names 
of female ornaments, and not a few names of animals, but most 
are of considerable importance. The favourite fifty-third chapter 
is improved with certainty in at least one place—* and as one from 
whom men hide their face he was despised ” (A. V., “and we hid 
as it were our faces from him”); the same idiom was frequently 
mistaken before Arabic syntax was drawn upon for aid in the 
study of Hebrew. Of xli.2 three versions are given, all of them 
better than the A. V. Some slight alterations in verses 15 and 16 
of chapter vii. throw light on a whole prophecy. The A. V. of 
verse 15, “ Butter and honey shall he eat, that he may know to 
refuse the evil, and choose the good,” suggests a problem con- 
cerning the manner in which butter and honey would effect this 
result ; and verse 16, “ For before the child shall know to refuse the 
evil, and choose the good, the land that thou abhorrest shall be 
forsaken of both her kings,” is laden with a serious grammatical 
mistake. The R. V. with “when he knoweth” and “the Jand 
whose two kings thou abhorrest shall be forsaken,” has a con- 
sistent paragraph. When the child reaches years of discretion 
(verse 15) butterand honey shall be eaten; for before he reaches that 
age (verse 16) the land shall be deserted. This will cause abundance 
of pasture (verse 21), and consequently of butter (verse 22). The 

in, as might be expected, obstructs. Other important emen- 
dations in Isaiah are v. 24, “as the dry grass sinketh down in the 
flame,” for “as the flame consumeth the chaff”; vii. 25, “thou 
shalt not come thither for fear of briers and thorns,” for “there 
shall not come thither the fear” ; xvi. 12, “ when Moab presenteth 
himself, when he wearieth himself upon the high place,” for “ when 
it is seen that Moabis weary,” &c.; xix. 10, “ And her pillars shall 
be broken in pieces, all they that work for hire shall be grieved in 
soul,” for “ And the shail be broken in the purposes thereof, 
all they that make sluices and ponds for fish”; xxix. 16, “ Ye 
turn things upside down! Shall the potter be counted as clay,” 
for the unmeaning “ Surely your turning of things upside down 
shall be esteemed as the potter’s clay”; lxiii. 19, “ We are become 
as they over whom thou never barest rule,” for “ We are thine ; 
thou never barest rule over them.” Even the first chapter of 
Genesis shows one important improvement—* fruit tree bearing 
fruit after its kind, wherein is the seed thereof, upon the earth,” 
for “ the fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in 
itself, upon the earth” (verse 11, &c.) Nor will the reader fail 
to profit in the following chapters by the accurate distinction 
between “ Adam” and “the man,” though the Hebraist may 
wonder that ’Lldhiym and ha@élohiym are not as carefully 
differentiated. 

This definite article is a matter on the treatment of which 
we desire more light, showing the principle on which, e.g. 
“the m ” is substituted for “ doctrine,” Isaiah xxviii. 9 


(Ewald, “ wem verkundet er Offenbarung”), and “ a workman 


thine hand” (Ewald, “ damit ich deine Hand ergreife”), xxxviii. 
21; Ps. xi. 6, &c.? Another difficulty is suggested by the treat- 
ment of the accents, to which large sacrifices seem to be made in 
Isaiah xxix. 13, but which receive a rude rebuff three verses 
before. Others are suggested by the particles, which are some- 
times given an intelligible meaning, at others allowed to con- 
tradict the thought. The individual Revisers who are going to 
explain the changes in special books will, let us hope, treat also 
of these more general questions, If they confine themselves to 
commenting on single passages, they will scarcely be able to 
produce _ that is new to the learned or interesting to the 


A TALE OF TABOO.* 


DG ener that civilized life, as a topic for fiction, is quite 
exhausted is beginning to force itself on novelists. A short 
time since the St. James’s Gazette published an account of a 
meeting at which publishers, romancers, and an envoy from Mr. 
Mudie discussed the difficulty of the villain. How are you to get 
rid of your villain? ‘To convert him, to make him take his own 

ison by accident, to drop him down a well, to make him take 
is leave with a parting curse, are ail stale expedients. Mr. 
James Payn, to be sure, has boiled one villain in an impossible 
boiler; but there is a limit to the resources even of his cuisine, 
M. Fortuné du Boisgobey himself is at his wits’ end. Not long 
ago, in Le Pavé de Paris we think, he had two bad men, and got 
rid of them both in a duel with sabres. One of them used the 
point just as the other came down with the edge on his head, 
there was a coup fourré, and exeunt villains. So outworn is M. 
Fortuné du Boisgobey’s imagination, that he has repeated this 
very coup fourré for the same purpose of killing two birds of a 
feather with the same stone in La Belle Geéliztre. But we must 
pardon a deal to an author who has worked off two villains 
in diving-bells and left another up to the knees in a boiling lava- 


stream. 

By way, perhaps, of breaking new ground, Mr. Newell has 
ty ero, Kaméhaméha, a traditional character of 
South Sea history. Mr. Newell thus introduces us to a perfectly 
original villain, or, at least, to a person pretty villanous in 
European eyes, though merely an unusually devout and earnest 
priest in his own country. This person, Pepehi, is described (in 
the American language which Mr. Newell writes) as “ gloated 
with human flesh.” In English we say “ bloated,” but that is of 
slight importance. Perhaps Mr. Newell speaks of “ Yarmouth 
gloaters.” Pepehi, then, the uncle of the hero and villain of the 
tale (till superseded by Captain Cook), is a cannibal priest. He 
“had piled his stone altar with dead Kandkas, and sat eating 
of their cooked livers and prepared entrails, while his inferior 
Kahimas roasted the slaughtered victims.” Mr. Newell has not 
made use of all the curiosities of savage customs which (if they 
exist in Hawaii) might have provided him with new situations, 
There is room for an exogamous romance, for the course of free 
love must first have been prevented from running smooth by the 

rohibition to marry within the Totem kindred, Again, the pro- 
Fibitions on speaking to your sister or mother-in-law, on seeing 
your wife, and all the others, seem quite full of promise of fresh 
situations, But, on the whole, the old human arrangements of 
love and life prevail even among Mr. Newell's savages. For 
example, the lady was often expected, if of very high rank, to do 
the love-making in Hawaii. Mr. Newell, ina kind of mythico- 
historical introduction, even gives some examples of this custom, 
not wholly unknown, by the way, even in European fiction, 
especially when written by ladies. For example, Kaola, “in her 
ardour for a hero,” married, after wooing them, two Royal Chiefs, 
who were brothers. She afterwards insisted on leading a priest to the 
altar, and by him became the mother of Wailéle, who, again, was 
the mother of Kaméhaméha. The tale of the wooing of Wailéle 
(for wooed she was) by a monarch and lover of the mature age of 
fifty is told with considerable spirit, though in a rather peculiar 
style. It is unusual to speak, as Mr. Newell does, of “the par- 
turient throes of the embryo island.” On this island, no longer 
embryo nor parturient, an old Ley priest, Pado, was ship- 
wrecked in 1527, with a good deal of church plate and furniture, 
which he turned to the service of the local gods. In a deep 
valley, all but inaccessible from above, he had a temple built, 
called Mukini. Here the wild philologist may be permitted to 
detect the same word as Mycenw. Down the perpendicular cliffs, 


* Kamchaméha : a Romance of Hawaii. By C. M. Newell. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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two thousand feet in height above this valley, the elderly wooer 
of Wailéle clambered, holding on for about half an hour to a 
vine, which supported him till another vine was blown within 
his reach. He found the fair Wailéle nursing the sacred dogs, 
which, as in ancient Rome, were deemed great delicacies, and 
served at the feasts of the gods. The courtship which followed 
is sketched in the most glowing colours—local colour, too, for 
Wailéle and the “grand old man” (as the lover is profanely 
called) rub noses instead of kissing. We have seen this inci- 
dent, by the way, in an earlier romance of prehistoric manners. 
After some other Platonic endearments, baked dog, fish, and 
bread-fruit hot from the earth-oven were offered to the adven- 
turer. When first he whispered love the fair Wailéle was indig- 
nant. “Not until the roused lightning had gone out of her 
matchless eyes, and the pale lips were winning back their roses 
again, did the angry priestess venture a word of rebuke to the 
author of her emotion, the loved intruder into her vestal sanctity.” 
However, she was fated, like Guinevere, to find love “a great 
master.” As Mr. Newell appropriately remarks, “The primal 
strength of a great heart lies rather in the vital than the intel- 
lectual sphere—the lower rather than the upper brain.” How the 
strength of the heart can lie in the brain we do not pretend to under- 
stand. Mr. Newell goes on, “‘ Whatever the strength of the strongest 
feminine citadel, there are ever spies within and foes without 
cunningly awaiting the dominant hour of human exultation pre- 
sided over by the planetary powers of the stellar world.” 
“Igsplane this, men and angels,” as J. Yellowplush requests. 
The end of it all was that Wailéle had a little boy, Kaméhaméha, 
who, after a myriad adventures with ghosts and goddesses, is in at 
the death of Captain Cook. Mr. Newell takes the unfavourable 
view of Cook’s character and conduct usual among his country- 
men. His novel isa kind of Hawaiian Gallus, full of odd words 
and queer heathen taboos. The anthropologist knows all about 
them already, and, what with Mr. Newell's style, what with the 
nature of his theme, we do not think his romance will win the 
common novel-reader from European fiction. The destruction of 
a hostile army by a volcanic eruption neatly timed may 

— but is too like the opportune tornado of “ The Fair 


LIFE OF FRANK BUCKLAND.* 


T is seldom that the critic comes across a book in regard t® 
which one part of his office is so entirely unnecessary as it is 
in regard to Mr. Bompas’s Life of Frank Buckland. There is no 
occasion to find fault of any kind, or, if it seems to be an abdica- 
tion of critical duty to go so far as this, let us say that we have 
found no fault except in one passage—a collocation of contexts 
which will probably make the unwary reader fancy that Hall 
Sands are in Norfolk, whereas they are in Devonshire, This will 
show at once that we have examined Mr, Bompas carefully and 
jealously, and that he has passed his examination. Written with- 
out any attempt on the biographer’s part to put himself forward, 
and with hardly a trace of purpose of any kind except to show its 
subject, made up to a great though not an undue extent of 
Buckland’s own writing, sufficiently cemented together by narrative, 
full of anecdote that is always amusing and never impertinent, the 
volume may be heartily commended to all -who love animals, 
all who like to see science made practically useful, and all who 
take an interest in a career hard-working, healthy, and hapvy toa 
very remarkable degree. 
Everybody knows that Frank Buckland was the son of the even 
better known Canon of Christchurch and Dean of Westminster who 
did so much for science in England. He was born at Christchurch 


and lived there for all that part of his youth when he was not at | 


school. The picture here given of the aspect of the canonical house 
under the influence of the combined tastes of father and son is 
amusing enough, though perhaps it can only be fully enjoyed by 
those who know the interior of the roomy and rather ram- 
Shackle residences that surround the quadrangles of “ the House,” 
aud who remember the tremendous dignity of the then Dean 
Gaisford. Not much is said of Gaisford here, and, indeed, the 
Dean of Christchurch is so little more than primus inter pares as 
regards the Canons, that until Frank Buckland became an under- 
duate of his college he could have done nothing. Then we are 
ld that he gave Buckland and his bear Tiglath Pileser the choice 
of “going down”; but it is not said whether this immediately 
followed the still more shocking exploits of another pet, the eagle 
who on one occasion stationed himself at the Cathedral door 
and objected to the house going to chapel; while on another 
he advanced into the very sanctuary with outstretched wings. 
Gaisford, however, must have held, and probably expressed, strong 
Opinions as to the natural science studies of the Bucklands. For 
in no way did they then correspond to his famous definition of 
the advantages of Greek. They could not be said to facilitate 
to any great extent the study of the Scriptures in the original ; 
they did not lead to situations of considerable affluence (for the 
days were not when men get professorships of English Literature 
with nine hundred a year as a reward for graduating in natural 
science), and certainly, in Gaisford’s view, they would not enable 
a man to look down on his fellows from a proper elevation. 
Things have changed since. 
The odd and somewhat barbaric pleasures of the youthful Frank 


* Life of Frank Buckland. George C. Bompas. London: Smi 
Elder, & 1885. 


at Christchurch (such as voyaging round Mercury on a live turtle’s 
back and, when he was very good, cutting off the heads of ducks 
while his father held their legs) seem to have advanced in character 
when he went to Winchester at twelve years old. An exceedingly 
vivid account is given of his sojourn there at a time when it was 
still the most full of character of any school in England. The 
impression conveyed is that at very few schools then, and probably 
at none now, would anything like the same opportunities have 
been allowed him of gratifying his passion for natural history. 
Wiring trout, catching and roasting tield-mice, and so forth are, 
of course, nothing out of the way for country boys of a sporti 

turn. But Frank Buckland became at a very early age a practi 

dissecter and osteologist. He naturally, however, could not, even 
under the most indulgent régime, keep live animals at school 
in any great numbers, But he was under no such restraints 
when he came up to Christchurch, where his rooms rapidly 
became # complete menagerie, tempered only by such exercises 


| of decanal authority as those above referred to. As an under- 


meg Buckland oscillated between Oxford and Giessen, and 


n his experiments in acclimatization by importing green frogs, 
which woke a whole coachful of sleepy Germans by croaking, 
and red slugs which mysteriously clim to the bald crown 
of a fellow-traveller. In fact, the judicious reader, even if he has 
had no personal experience of very enthusiastic naturalists himself, 
will early perceive that there must have been periods when Mr. 
Buckland made himself a nuisance—a very accomplished and 
amiable nuisance, of course. That is the great advantage of such 
a book as this. The red slugs crawl not on our bald heads, 
neither do the green frogs wake us in our first sleep. We have 
not hastily to jump on chairs because an adder with his fangs as 
yet unextracted has unfortunately got loose, neither do monkeys 
abstract our coat-tails or jackals seize us by the leg. And yet we 
have all the pleasure of reading about these things. 

As many people even who did not know Frank Buckland know, 
his studies over and bis hospitals walked, he entered the army, 
and was for nearly ten years surgeon to the Second Life Guar 
Though he was not a man at any time or in any way to neglect 
duty, his peculiar tastes and the spice of personal eccentricity 
which accompanied them might have been thought likely to be 
somewhat out of place in a military career. There is, however, 
considerably more scope for such things in the Household troops 
than elsewhere ; and, while he laid the foundation of most of his 
valuable accomplishments in fish culture, &c., during this period, 
Buckland seems to have been equally popular with his commanding 
officers and others during his years of service. He left that 
service, it is true, in some disgust at another man being promoted 
over his head; but this seems to have been in no way the doing 
of the regimental authorities. However, there can be no doubt 
that the post of Inspector of Fisheries, which he subsequently 
obtained, was much better suited to him. It is only to be re- 

retted that he did not hold it many years earlier, and is not 

olding it now. But, comparatively brief as was his tenure, it is 
certain that to no single man is the rescue of English fisheries from 
the ruin which seemed to threaten them thirty or forty years ago 
so much due as to Frank Buckland. 

During the last twenty-five years of his life, which were 
covered by his surgeonship, his inspectorship, and the short 
interval between the two, his activity was probably as incessant 
and as multifarious as that of any man in the United Kingdom. 
Besides his professional and official duties, he was the referee, not 
to say the consignee, of half the queer cases in natural history that 
turned up in Her Majesty’s dominions. He was an indefatigable 
lecturer, and practically an amateur fishery inspector long before 
he was officially appointed to the office. His house at Albany 
Street was a menagerie and a hospital, besides being the principal 
theatre of his extensive and often very laborious work in casting 
remarkable specimens, dissecting them, preserving them, and so 
forth. Also he was a voluminous writer. When it is said that he 
had, at any rate latterly, got into the habit of doing nearly all his 
work for the press in railway carri during the travelling 
necessary for his inspectorship, it will readily be understood that 
he did not write with any strong sense of the vocation of the 
écrivain. Indeed, interesting as his writing almost always is from 
the point of view of subject, it cannot be said that it is his 
strong point. He began to write when what has been called the 
Household Words style was at the height of its popularity, and 
he always exhibited the defects of that style. It is curious to 
compare his descriptive and naturalist writing with that of a 
contemporary who had in many ways very similar tastes—that is 
to say, Charles Kingsley. Yet Buckland’s work, already popular, 
would lend itself excellently to a selection in which the flimsier 
papers were cut out, and there is little doubt that, if he had 
deliberately cultivated literature as literature, and not merely as 
a vehicle for information which he wished to give, he would have 
stood far higher. ns he wrote best when he went a little 
out of his regular way. There is a story here which illustrates 
strikingly the abnormal vanity and sensitiveness that distinguish 
artists. It may be remembered that Buckland once (or even 
we think twice) published a “salon” from the naturalist point 
of view, commenting on the presentation in the pictures of the 
year of natural objects. It was by no means bad fun, and it 
might, one would have thought, have been welcomed by the 
subjects, inasmuch as Buckland was in no way connected with 
any of the dreaded cliques, and his criticism, avowedly made from 
an extra-artistic point of view, could hurt no sensible man’s feel- 
ings. But when he was asked to repeat the experiment, he said 


— 


. most genial of Englishmen, who, if he did not live long, at any 
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— 


“he had got intosuch hot water with the artists that he could 
not. 

Frank Buckland died in his vocation, for though the adventure | 
which was the cause of his death left him two years of actual 
life, and, it may be added, of mostly acute suffering, there can be 
no doubt that it was fatal to him. No man, unless he had the 
constitution of a Scotch Borderer, could have long stood the trials 
to which Buckland exposed himself in his quest of salmon-roe for 
fish-culturing pu It may be greatly questioned whether 
his waterproof suit, the freezing of which into a suit of armour 
he has graphically described, did him much good in comparison 
with the probable garments of the said Borderer, who moreover 
in the intervals of his sporting excesses would, instead of flying | 
about the country in railways and writing articles during the 

, have treated himself with blessed idleness and unlimited 
whisky. The fatal, or at least the last, expedition took place 
late in 1878 on the North Tyne near Bellingham—of which 
‘we may observe that probably ninety-nine out of a hundred 
readers of this book will pronounce it Bell-ing-ham, which is not 
the right pronunciation or anything like it. The purpose was the 
acquisition of eggs for New Zealand at short notice. The result 
‘was an attack of inflammation of the lungs, which, though it 
yielded for the time to treatment, turned afterwards to dropsy and 
to manifold other ills. These, without carrying their victim off 
at once, killed him in the very last days of 1880 at the age of 
fifty-four, So died one of the most genuine and one of the 


rate lived his own life, and who, if he never filled any great place 
in public life, did more public good than not a few Prime Ministers. 
He was, no doubt, inferior to many other men (who in their turn 
were otherwise as far his inferiors) in book learning, and in what 
is called general information. Most of his knowledye came to him 
direct through his own eyes, ears, fingers, and so forth. But if he 
had some of the drawbacks, he had all the best virtues of a prac- 
tical man, and none of the more objectionable defects which are 
sometimes assigned to that character. He lived, as has been said, 
his own life, he lived it strenuously, and he lived it to the public 
advantage ; and Heaven krows there are not very many of us who 
can claim such an epitaph. 


STORIES IN PROSE AND VERSE.* 


MM: ANSTEY must take care. The memory of Vice Versd is 
: with us still, and The Giant's Robe, if not likely to rank as 
one of the novels of the century, was a work of considerable 
merit in more ways than one. The stories marshalled under the 
banner of The. Black Poodle prove their author to be among the 
most effective of those who write comic tales for single numbers of 
magazines. Therefore, when Mr. Arrowsmith publishes a shilling 
story by Mr. Anstey the young author is sure of a somewhat 
eager hearing, and ought to do his best not to disappoint his 
readers, The story of the young man who put his ring on the 
finger of a statue of Venus, and got into trouble in consequence, 
has been told more or less romantically in modern languages, 
by Burton in the Anatomy of Melancholy, by Prosper Mérimée, 
and by Mr. William Morris. Mr. Anstey has thought proper 
to turn it into what he calls a “ farcical romance,” and mw 
‘we are unwillingly constrained to describe as a somewhat 
farce. The hero is Mr. Leander Tweddle, a hairdresser 

in Bloomsbury, engaged to a “ young lady” who gets her 
living as book-keeper to a florist. He finds the statue in a 
riverside tea-garden, which, with its “baronial hall,” “ alcoves, 
and neatly ruined castles,” is described with much spirit and truth 
to nature. The giving of the ring causes the statue to be animated 
by the goddess, who explains that she has long “lain entranced 
in my sea-girt isle of Cyprus.” In this condition Aphrodite 
combines a considerable amount of supernatural power with a 
nearly complete ignorance of the habits of modern life. She 
| eyes her supposed admirer to his house, and brings trouble upon 
im, including, of course, a temporary quarrel with his fiancée. 
The matter is complicated by the fact that the statue, which is of 
great value, has been stolen by burglars, who trace the possession 
of it to Tweddle, and suppose that he, in concert with a rival prac- 
titioner of theirs, has stolen it from the tea-garden where they left 
it. This leads to more or less exciting episodes with the burglars, 
and with detectives who are on their track, The end of it is that 
Tweddle, having recovered by an obvious trick the ring which gave 
the goddess power to animate the statue, leaves the latter at Scot- 
land Yard in a cab, and happily marries his young woman. A cha- 
racteristic scene indicating the manner in which Mr. Anstey has 
grappled with the difficulties of introducing Aphrodite, alive, and 
moderately powerful, into lower middle-class London surroundings 
of to-day,occurs where the goddess is defied by Tweddleand his young 
woman, the former having refused to be mysteriously carried away 


* The Tinted Venus: a Farcical Romance. By F. Anstey. Bristol : 
J. W. Arrowsmith. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1885. 
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to Cyprus. The goddess appeals to her parent Zeus to “ hurl with 
unerring hand a blazing bolt that shall consume these presumptuous. 
insects to a smoking cinder! Blast them, Sire, with the fire- 
wreaths of thy lightning! blast, and s not.” Nothing hap- 
peuing, Leander observes, “I don’t wish to hurry you, mum, but 
you ought to be above torturing us. Might I ask you to request 
your—your relation to look sharp with that thunderbolt?” ‘This. 
sort of contrast constitutes most of the fun of the book. The work 
is relieved by a good many verbal conceits of which “ this 
dilemmer which is sounding its dread orns at my very door ” is. 
perhaps the happiest. But the whole story leaves an impression 
of clumsiness, of violent straining for effect, and of inability to see 
that the beauty of a classical myth is absolutely destroyed by its 
bodily transplantation into Bloomsbury, and the company of people 
of the Tittlebat Titmouse type, which we are sorry to find ina 
writer who can do so well as Mr. Anstey can if he chooses his 
subject properly. We should like The Tinted Venus better if it 
were shorter, and best if it had not been written at all. 

The “ Vagrant Wife” who supplies Miss Florence Warden's 
new story with a title is not an attractive person. She begins, of 
course, as @ governess, and soon displays herself in the character, 
which she consistently maintains, of an indefatigable flirt, an in- 
corrigible quibbler after a grand old model, and a very fair down- 
right liar. While yet a governess she makes the acquaintance of 
the Braithwaite family. There are four drunken brothers, who 
frequently punch each other's heads at the dinner-table. They 
have a lovely sister to whom one of them gives “a sharp box on 
the ear” in the second chapter. Harry, the third brother, bets 
with George, the eldest, that he will kiss the governess the day 
after he sees her for the first time. He does so, and makes her 
very angry. The consequence is that her employer hears of it, 
and dismisses her. Harry sees her for the third time (the 
second being the occasion of the kiss) at the station going away, 
and gets into the train with her. When they get to towm 
she immediately marries him, being at the time in love with his 
eldest brother, George, and they go to Paris on the proceeds of a 
cheque for’300/., to which Harry forges his father’s name. The 
old gentleman hears of this soon after, when he is dying, and pays 
the money and says nothing about the forgery, which thereupon 
drops out of the story—Miss Warden having perhaps remembered 
to have heard of such incidents in other works of fiction. George 
asks the married couple to live in his house, in order that he ma 
make love to his brother's wife, which he does without muc 
success, but without any particular objection from her, She then, 
after a brief flirtation with a married colonel, finds that her hus- 
band, who has “ most of the qualities necessary in a groom ”—the 
cheque affair notwithstanding—is intolerable to her, and that the 
youngest brother, William, with whom she hunts rats and mice, 
is “ the being she cared most about in the world.” Harry, happen- 
ing to be drunk, knocks her down; and she says, “ You brute, 
you cruel, cowardly brute”; and presently runs away and turns 
actress. While on the stage she encourages an actor called 
Aubrey Cooke, who has no idea that she is not, as she calls her- 
self, Miss Langton, first to flirt with her tremendously, and then 
to fall passionately in love with her. When he tells her so she 
merely says that there is an obstacle. Then she hears that her 
husband has had an accident; and, though she returns Aubrey 
Cooke's affection, she goes home and nurses him. When he gets 
well they are all, opportunely, nearly ruined ; and accordingly she 
gets his leave to go back to the stage. She has got rather to like 
her husband now, though to our thinking he is little improved ; 
but her real reason is that she wants to see Aubrey Cooke again. 
Harry has some suspicions about Aubrey Cooke; but his wife 
stills them with a judicious mixture of lies and quibbles. When 
she returns to London, having left her husband in the country, 
Aubrey is the first person who comes to see her. She calls him by 
his Christian name, and flirts with himsome more. Then Harry comes 
unawares to London, and finds Cooke coming away from an after- 
noon call. Cooke has the position explained to him for the first 
time, and is summarily dismissed. We like Aubrey Cooke, partly 
because he is the only person in the book who is in the least re- 
fined, agreeable, or amusing, and partly because, before he goes, he 

ives Mrs, Harry Braithwaite a bit of his—and our—mind about 

er treatment of him. Cooke gone, Mrs. Braithwaite, for the 
first time, falls in love with her husband. Then they are ruined, 
and he gets employment asa trainer of racehorses, and some com- 
plications arise out of the wickedness of a crippled cousin, who is 
the slave of his passions; but it all comes right in theend. We 
regret the nature of this story, which we cannot regard as other- 
wise than revolting, all the more because it cannot be denied that 
Miss Warden is a writer of ability. Her English is correct, and 
her style not unpleasing ; and she has the first and most essential 
quality of a writer of fiction, that of being able to fix her reader's 
attention. With these advantages she ought to do well, if it 
were only as well as The House on the Marsh. The Vagrant 
Wife a like the author's other stories, in “The Family 
Story-teller.” Anything less likely to improve the mind or the 
morals of the Young Person it would be difficult to imagine. 

The Dark House is a story of blood, documents, treasure, 
vaults, white virtue, and black vice. The last two epithets are 
figurative, and have no reference to Ramo Ali Jee, a Hindoo 
servant of supernatural fidelity, who is cruelly poisoned the night 
after the story begins. The Dark House had been the property 
of an eccentric but dead millionaire, who had required himself to 
be buried in a most astonishing safe, which was then to be walled 


J. & R. Maxwell, 1885. 


up in a vault of enormous strength, cunningly built on one side of 
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the millionaire’s bedroom. While alive he had kept in the safe a 
million and a half in jewels and notes, on the loss and recovery of 
which the story turns. The keys and other contrivances b 
which the vault and safe are to be opened are described wi 
@ minuteness which Messrs. Needs & Chubb are probably the 
only people capable of appreciating. The live dramatis persone 
are a virtuous heir, a wicked cousin, a virtuous kinswoman, a 
wicked ditto, and a rather stupid old lawyer. The last-mentioned 
lady is beloved by both the gentlemen, and seems to reciprocate 
the feelings of both, more or less. At the end of the book the 
virtuous heir transfers his affections to her rival. There are two 
murders, and at least one burglary, locks and other things give 
“ faint clicks” about three times on every page, free use is made 
of revolvers, a tulwar, and a kookree, and the hero, after seeming 
“to hamstring his adversary [the villain],” gives him one of the 
most awful floggings in fiction with a stout cane, and having 
dashed him to the floor, “placed his foot upon his breast.” The 
only weak point in this thrilling story is that the manner in 
which the detective—who was “a very sleuth-hound in his ways” 
—unravels the dark plot, and explains the various mysterious 
incidents, is neither full nor very intelligiole. Mr. Manville Fenn 
may be congratulated on the production of a good, honest, blood- 
stained romance of the old school, 

By a “Short Flight” “ A. E. I.” appears to mean an unfinished 
story. Take the first and longest, which is called “ Yellow 
Roses.” Dr. Waldo met a beautiful young woman, married to a 
beautiful professor. The professor died suddenly from over- 
work. The wife was ysed, or something like it, and answered 
in monosyllubles, and took no interest in anything for three years. 
Then Dr. Waldo was called in, and tried a newly-invented cure, 
which “ might in some sense be termed a moral treatment, de- 
manding, namely, perfect confidence on the patient's part, with 
certain regulations as to rest, diet, muscular exercise, &c., unneces- 
sary to detail here, but allowed to be of magical power.” It 
completely succeeded, and the lady got quite well. That's all. 
“Mrs, Pennell’s Visit ” is about a woman who came to stay with 
some friends in the country. She behaved very oddly, and at 
last turned out to be mad, and threw the furniture out of the 
window. So they sent her to a lunatic asylum, where she even- 
tually got cured. At the end of the he» are “Poems.” They 
are like this:— 

A warmer sunshine on my cheek, 
A breath of softer air, 
All touch my spirit with a sense 
Of what is wanting there. 
The short comic pieces are very short and not very comic. The 
longer stories are nicely written, if they only came to anything. 
“A. E. I.” dislikes science. 

Miss (or Mrs.) Ada Langworthy Collier, of Boston, has adapted 
the legend of Lilith, Adam's first wife, to “ the sweetest word the 
human tongue can utter—lullaby,” which, it seems, is the only 
substantial result of Lilith’s existence which is now left to us. 
oer tells the story she has invented in rhyming decasyllables. The 

rst one 1s:— 


Broidcries and ancient stuffs that some queen. 


It will be found to contain ten syllables, neither more nor less, if 
they are counted, so it must be admitted to scan. The same is 
true of the following examples :— 
So feathery-fine. Turn thy white sphere! Now 
On its cold, fair surface, Eblis, canst thou 
She scanned, pitying each inmate gone. Each 
Strong, indeed, thy boat, well builded! I wis 


The story is briefly as follows:—Adam and Lilith quarrelled 
about woman's rights. She urged that she and he were equally tall 
and strong, so that he ought not to rule. He pointed out (1) that 
a leo which obeyed him snarled at her, and (2) that when 
they both sowed millet in sand his grew up and hers did not. So 
she went away from Eden, and was not allowed to come back. 
She went to “a weird, strange land,’ and ruled it. Eblis came 
and asked her to marry him, which she did, and they had 
some babies, But the babies had no souls, and were all goblins 
and warlocks, and when she wanted to play with them “lured 
her, trembling, green morasses through.” This unfilial conduct on 
their part induced her to go back to the Garden of Eden and 

e @ was sorry, and gave but the daughter died. 

Simply to show that the strongest i 

Ectual powers contain no ele- 

Ments adverse to the highest and purest 

Exercise of th’ affectional nature. 
The preface, from which the above is extracted, is printed in the 
book as if it were prose. There is no reason why it should be, for 
it can be made to scan just as well as many of the author's lines, 
and is quite as poetic in sentiment. 

Taken to Heart isa ae good story for girls, and not a bad one 
for anybody. It treats of the adventures of a single gentleman 
of middle age, who, if sometimes a little prosy, is, on the whole, 
agreeable, and his pretty and decidedly interesting ward. Nothing 
very fearful or wonderful or improper happens, but it is a pretty 
and wholesome story. It isa great contrast to the other works 
which form the subject of this article, 


MEMOIR OF GENERAL FRASER.* 


HE late General Fraser was a very good i of the 

Political Resident of the old pO of Malcolm, Tod, 
Sutherland, and Low. These men had in youth generally seen 
some active service in the field inst Mahrattas or Pindarries, 
rebellious Rajas and Nawabs, They spoke one or more native 
languages with fluency, elegance, and ease, They translated 
State papers and letters from the Governor-General into Persian 
with a due proportion of select epithets, and without makin, 
those errors in titles, designations, and forms of address to whic 
native potentates justly take exception, As such men rose to 
high diplomatic posts their regard for native feeling was often 
severely tested. No one saw the evils of maladministration more 
clearly than the Governor-General’s Agent or Resident. No one 
might be more anxious loyally to carry out the policy of the 
Calcutta Council and the English statesman at its head. But the 
Resident was often perplexed how to put into execution the 
mandate of the Governor-General, or rather how to make the 
Nawab or the Raja understand clearly the inevitable consequences 
of repeated acts of cruelty and of obstinate neglect of the first 
duties for which all Governments exist. Then he was often 
secretly thwarted by the Prime Minister, Dewan, Vizir, or Mantri, 
who had all the effrontery of a Russian diplomatist and all the 
suppleness and cunning of a Greek of the Lower Empire. Things 
were apt to go on very unsatisfactorily for years; the Resident. 
preaching and expounding excellent political morality, the native 
sovereign and his advisers promising and apologizing, and, lastly, 
the Governor-General first hinting at and then threatening the 
impenitent tributary with all sorts of unpleasant results, 

We do not say that a memoir of one of the fine old school to 
which undoubtedly the late General Fraser did much credit was 
unnecessary, or that out of the materials, public and private, left 
behind him a very readable memoir might not have been com- 
piled. General Fraser came of a good old Scotch family and had 
an hereditary interest in India and its people. His own father 
served there with distinction in the last century. His uncle was 

resent at the storming of Seringapatam and at the taking of the 

sle Bourbon in 1810. He became connected through the 
Carpenters with Sir Walter Scott; and not the least readable 
part of this biography consists of unpublished letters from the 
great novelist and poet. But the whole volume is unnecessarily 
argumentative, controversial, and verbose. The author, with a 
praiseworthy desire to vindicate the reputation of a father who 
scarcely needed it, has not the faintest notion of condensation and 
compression. Like the typical Irish orator, he imagines his 
matter to be “all pith.” Then there is a tendency to carp at and 
depreciate the character and measures of Lord Dalhousie; and to 
make out that the Nizam is a much injured prince, As it is quite 
impossible in this space to follow Colonel Fraser through all the 
intrigues and vacillations of native Prime Ministers, or even to. 
analyse one-tenth of the official correspondence on the subject of 
the Subsidiary Force, the Nizam's army, the payment of these 
forces, and the ultimate cession of country in 1853, we must take 
from the best official sources and from Sir Charles Aitchison’s in- 
valuable compilations of Indian treaties the following sketch of the 
Nizam’s position, rights, and responsibilities. 

The Nizam represents, as all students of Indian history know 

rfectly well, the Subadar of the Deccan or the delegate of the 

mperor of Delhi. In the general break-up of the Mogul Empire 
which commenced after the death of the Emperor Aurungzebe in 
the very beginning of the last century, this Legate became in- 
dependent; like Mahratta upstarts, leaders of mercenaries, and 
even English adventurers of the George Thomas type. The claims 
and counterclaims of Mohammedan Nawabs rig Nizams, their 
advocacy by the French and English, the services rendered by 
Bussy and Raimond, and the share taken by the Nizam of the 
day in the overthrow of Tippoo, are all matters of history tolerably 
secure against dispute. In a treaty concluded in 1800 there ara 
two distinct stipulations regarding the maintenance of two different 
forces, which have been the source of some misapprehension and 
confusion, and which occupy a large space in this memoir. B 
one article of the said treaty the East India Company were bound 
to maintain what was termed a Subsidiary Force, and by another 
the Nizam was to contribute what was called the Contingent. 
The former was to consist of eight battalions of Sepoys with a 
complement of guns, and the latter was to ke composed of 6,000 
infantry and 9,000 horse. Though called the Nizam’s Contingent, 
or the Hyderabad Contingent, it was commanded by British 
officers, and there can be no doubt it was considered as always at 
the disposal of the Government of India, Colonel Fraser wades. 
through the whole discussion ; the disputes, recriminations, the 
demands for payment by the Governor and the Resident on one 
hand, and the evasions and unfulfilled promises on the part of 
the Minister on the other. He adduces lengthy arguments and 
relies on official correspondence to prove that the Nizam was un- 
fairly used ; that the balance of the account for the payment of 
the Contingent ought to have been struck in the Nizam’s favour 
and not against him; that he was entitled to a | set-off in 
the shape of the Excise revenue levied and taken by us in a 
military cantonment; and that the Nizam in 1853 was unfairly 
bullied and “coerced” into a cession of territory which promises 
to be a cession in perpetuity. 

* Memoir and Correspondence of General James Stuart Fraser, of the 
Madras Army. By his Bon, Colon Hastings Fraser, Madras 
London: Whiting & Co, 1885. : 
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Fortunately for ourselves and our readers Colonel Fraser has 


- printed at p. 375 a letter from Lord Dalhousie to his father which 


ts the whole matter in a clear and satisfactory light. The 

izam could no ay be allowed to appear in the light of an in- 
solvent debtor nor the British Government in that of an importu- 
nate creditor. Naturally there is always some hardship, real or 
apparent, whenever a Native Sovereign is compelled to perform 
his contract, and suffers loss of dignity owing to loss of territory. 
But Colonel Fraser seems to us entirely to misapprehend the 
actual position of the potentate whose grievances he ventilates 
and whose rehabilitation he seems to claim. He boldly says that 
“the Nizam is not and never has been either a feudatory or a 
tributary of the British Government.” It may be quite true that 
the Nizam does not pay an annual or tribute like the 
chiefs of Rajputana and others. But no well-informed person 
would claim for him the status of the Amir of Cabul or of 
the Maharaja of Nepaul; and to call him “a sovereign prince 
and a protected ally of the Queen, Empress of India,” is to 
use a mischievous and misleading term. The one sovereign or 
Paramount Power in all India for the last eighty years has 
been the British Government. And we may remind Oolonel 
Fraser that, even if the Queen were not, owing to the measures 
of Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Lytton, now occupying the position 
of the Great Mogul in theory and principle as well as in fact, the 
whole tenour of previous history is destructive of any claim to 
the Nizam’s independence or “ protected alliance,” whatever this 
may imply The Nizam was included, like scores of others, in 
the celebrated manifesto of Lord Canning recognizing adoption, 
and he has received an assurance that “ on failure of natural heirs 
any succession to the Government of Hyderabad which may be 
gps according to Mohammedan law, will be upheld.” 

ese expressions are taken from the Hyderabad Sunnud of 
adoption, given by Lord Canning on the 5th of March 1862, and 
in this very document the Nizam is further told by the above 
Viceroy “that nothing shall disturb the engagement thus made 
to you so long as your House is loyal to the Orown and faithful 
to the conditions of the treaties, grants, and engagements which 
tecord its obligations to the British Government. 

A careful consideration of these deliberate expressions might 
have saved Colonel Fraser much unnecessary expenditure of pen- 
and-ink and passion. Other proofs of subordination can be adduced. 
The British Government supported that able statesman the late 
Sir Salar Jung against the Nizam, who very unwisely wanted to 
‘dispense with his services; and no one but our own Resident can 

uire into offences committed by European British subjects in 

the territory of Hyderabad, or commit them for a trial to a court 
presided over by an English judge. It is significant, too, that 
when, after Lord Dalhousie’s death, many ignoble attacks were 
made on his motives, character, and policy, no one for a long time 
—, of sp | him for the treaty and cession of 1853. 
This had been concluded by the late Sir John Low, a diplomatist 
as high-minded and as tender in the treatment of native 
feudatories as General Fraser himself, And when the late Sir 
Charles Jackson in 1865 published a vindication of the great 
Proconsul, in which admirable clearness of arrangement was 
combined with judicial and dispassionate language worthy of the 
Bench, he did not think it n to review the Hyderabad case 
stall. He went through the indictment brought against Lord 
Dalhousie for Oudh, Nagpore, and all the other “ lapses” and 
annexations, and said nothing about the Nizam, for the simple 
reason that the cession of 1853 was at that time considered an 

uitable termination toa very unpleasant and undignified state of 


Colonel Fraser complains bitterly that the cession of territory 
was forced on the Nizam; that he was coerced into signing it; 
and he apparently argues that any compulsion “used on the 
weaker party vitiates the treaty, not only on moral grounds, — 


on well- zed grounds of international law.” We m 
fear that, in this view. many treaties accepted ws 
“ vitiated.” 


a 
Powers, after defeat and exhaustion, would 
Whether the Berars were intended to be ceded “in perpetuity ” at 
the time of cession, in so many words, is another question. The 
above important phrase was at first introduced into the draft, and 
was afterwards omitted at the instance of the Resident. But to 
back a province governed according to British civilized 
notions for thirty years to a native potentate is a much wider 
question, It seems to us that, if ever we are to consult the wishes 
and feelings of some millions of agriculturists and traders, this is 
just a case where the ryots of the Berars might be asked whether 
preferred an Amildar to a Commissioner, a Kazi-al-Kazzat 
to an English Judge, or the Penal Code to the Koran and the 
Colonel Fraser much too easily over a 
supplemental treaty effected by Lord Canning in December 1860. 
To show our appreciation of the conduct of the Nizam in the 
troubles of 1857, a debt of fifty lacks of rupees, which we hold 
was due by the Nizam in spite of all Oolonel Fraser's logic, was 
cancelled. The territory of the Raja of Shorapore, so often men- 
tioned in Meadows Taylor’s Life, confiscated for rebellion, was 
ceded to Hyderabad, and the Raichore Doab and another district 
were restored to him. The Nizam, on the other hand, agreed to 
forego all demand for an account of the receipts and expenditure 
of the assigned districts still retained by the British Government 
for the past, present, and future. But the Nizam may receive any 
yx we remaining after the expenses of administering the province. 
~ 1 Fraser seems to wish that he should both eat his cake and 
ve it. 


Some extracts from Lord Dalhousie’s letters are no doubt cha~ 
racteristic. They exhibit that statesman’s vigour of expression 
and action. An impudent intriguer had endeavoured to persuade 
the Nizam to prefer a request to the Governor-General for the 
removal of the Resident himself as well as of an obnoxious 
Minister. Lord Dalhousie privately tells General Fraser not to 
mind this sort of threat, adding, very properly as we think, “ If 
H. H, sends any impudent letters of that kind to me, I will make 
his knuckles smart as never Nizam’s knuckles smarted before.” 
After this assurance of support General Fraser seems to have been 
deficient in reading Lord Dalhousie’s character, and shortly after- 
wards brought down on himself a sharp rebuke for “ tartness 
of reply” to instructions which he had only to obey. The 
Governor-General says, “I should be reluctant to say anything 
calculated to give you pain, but I do not profess to reckon 
meekness among my personal qualities, and sharp words are 
likely to meet with very answers.” An English statesman 
who was quite ready to snub a Nizam was not likely to allow 
a Resident, however able, to outstep his province. The late Sir 
Henry Lawrence similarly failed to understand the man he had 
to deal with, and suffered and fretted in consequence. Lord 
Dalhousie who exacted strict obedience from others, was always 
ready to pay it himself when due. He tells the Resident on another 
occasion, “ The orders of the Court (of Directors), your masters 
and mine, have been transmitted to me. I must obey them, 
whether they are consistent with previous instructions or not.” 
Again, when an impetuous doctor had actually charged with a 
squadron of the Nizam’s cavalry against a rebellious village, Lord 
Dalhousie writes in refusal of any special commendation for this 
valorous surgeon. “ Dr, —— no business where he was. 
His duty is to mend, and to e himself in a condition for 
mending broken heads, and not to go about breaking heads 
himself.” These various snubs, pointed remarks, and reproofs 
were conveyed in what is well known in India as demi-official 
letters. They are not brought on the official record and are not 
read by the clerks of the various offices. These episodes lighten 
in some measure a very ponderous book. We have looked in vain 
for notices of climate, country, productions, and native adminis- 
tration, which must surely have been at Colonel Fraser's disposal. 
But, beyond a general remark on the improved management of 
the last thirty years and an attack on Mr. Gorst, M.P., we gain no 
clear view of the country of the Nizam. 


FIVE MEDICAL BOOKS.* 


M® WEDDELL has done useful work ia putting into the 
hands of the members of the medical profession a translation 
of Germain Sée’s book on Bacillary Phthisis of the Lungs. The 
supporters of the bacillary theory of zymotic disease (and they are 
rapidly increasing in number) believe that they have discovered in 
the bacillus the “ fons et origo mali,” and that the sufferings of the 
patient are due to the development and multiplication of the para- 
site in his tissues. The various diseases of this class are thought 
to be due to different species of bacilli producing in the bodies of 
their hosts the changes and symptoms characteristic of each 
disease. Germain Sée gives five classes of microphytic maladies, 
namely :—1. Miasma, malaria; developed under the influence of 
miasma evolved from a marshy soil—e.g. ague. Malaria is neither 
contagious nor inoculable; but the bacilli are contained in the air 
and soil. 2. Microphytic maladies which are inoculable, and at 
the same time transmissible by the air, such as tuberculosis and 
small-pox. 3. Microphytic maladies which are only inoculable, 
such as rabies and syphilis. 4. Non-inoculable parasitic mala- 
dies, such as rheumatism and lepra. 5. Contagious maladies 
whose parasite is doubtful or badly defined, such as measles and 
scarlet-fever. he bacillary th 
If, as ma the case, the baci zymotic 
disease shoul ero. confirmation from further scientibe obserya- 
tion and pass into the category of established facts, it will be 
interesting to note that its history has been similar to that of most 
valuable knowledge. It will be seen not to have been a sudden 
and unexpected discovery, but a culminating point which has been 
gradually attained by the honest work of generations of patient 
observers. It has been recognized for very many years that con- 
tagious diseases are due to a specific poison which is transmissible in 
various ways; but it was long feared that the nature of this 
ison would always be beyond the reach of actual demonstration. 
hen came the germ theory of zymotic disease, suggesting that 
the “ materies morbi” consisted of living organisms, and thus 
paving the way for the bacillary theory, the advocates of which 
say that they can show us under the microscope the parasites 
themselves. 
At first sight it would appear that the tance of the theory 
that tuberculosis is due to a parasite inhabiting the body of the 
* Bacillary Phthisis of the Lun, By Germain Sée. London: K 
Paul, Trench, & Co. 
The Medical Aspects of Bournemouth and its Surroundings, By Horace 
Dobell, M.D. Smith, Elder, & Co, 1885. 
A Treatise on Gout, Rheumatism, and the allied Affections. By Peter 
Hood, M.D. London: J. & A. Churchill. 1885. 
Tie Hunterian Oration. By John Marshall, F.R.C.S. &c. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 1885. 
The Child’s Voice; its Treatment with rd to Devel: 
Emil Behnke and Lennox Browne. Low Co. 
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tient would revolutionize the methods of treatment of that 
} one . This, however, is not the case, as those remedies which 
have obtained the most firmly established reputation as preventive 
and curative of phthisis and other tubercular diseases are precisely 
those which are inimical to the development of the Scillus. 
The intelligent clinical study of physicians in the = has pro- 
duced a system of treatment for phthisis which, though neces- 
sarily a and in some respects capable of improvement, is 
still found applicable, and its utility is in the main confirmed by 
our greatly increased knowledge of the pathological conditions of 
this disease. 

We should expect that, if phthisis be caused by the bacillus, it 
would be a highly contagious malady, and that transmission of 
the parasite from one individual to another would readily occur ; 
but that this is not the case is proved by the experiments of Dr. 
Williams and his son at the Brompton Hospital, which show that 
the nurses and attendants of this hospital, though spending a 
great part of their lives in the same rooms as patients in every 
stage of consumption, are not more liable to be attacked than 
people in the outside world. 

As tubercle has been abundantly proved to be inoculable among 
various animals by the introduction of actual tubercular matter 
containing bacilli, and hence probably emong mankind also, there 
is danger that this fact may be triumphantly made use of by those 
fanatical eremies of the well-being of the human race, the anti- 
vaccinationists, as an argument in favour of their monstrous 
demand for the repeal of the beneficent Vaccination Acts now in 
force. We will, therefore, give Germain Sée’s conclusions on this 
subject in his own words :— 

Vaccine lymph cultivated on tubercular subjects never contains bacilli, 
and, consequently, never the tubercular infection. The ordinary methods 
of vaccination are not capable of inoculating tuberculosis. 


The whole of Germain Sée’s book will well repay careful study, 
and among the chapters on Treatment we would especially com- 
mend to notice those on the Therapeutics of Iodine and Arsenic. 

When a physician living and practising in a health resort sets 
to work to write a bock about it, it is difficult for him to treat his 
subject with judicial impartiality, and he would be more than 
human if he could avoid being “ to its virtues very kind, and to its 
faults a little blind.” We think that Dr. Dobell has honestly 
endeavoured to steer clear of undue laudation of Bournemouth, 
but do not think that he has been completely successful in so 
doing. He does not appear to us to have laid too much stress 
upon the natural advantages of this delightful seaside town, but 
seems to have made his list of “cases” likely to be benefited by 
its climate somewhat too inclusive. Nor can Bournemouth be 
justly put in competition with some of the South of France 
as u winter residence for patients suffering from pulmonary com- 
plaints; nevertheless, the former place is accessible to many 
people who are debarred, by pecuniary reasons, from availing 
themselves of the latter. 

The following are the principal characters which give to 
Bournemouth its well-deserved reputation as a suitable residence 
for many sufferers from chest disease:—Pure sea-air; a porous 
gravelly and sandy soil conducive to dryness and warmth; pro- 
tection from the north and east by elevated wooded land; Hen- 
gistbury Head, the Isle of Wight, and the Purbeck Hills acting 
as rain-traps and intercepting many showers which would other- 
wise fall on Bournemouth; and, lastly, the pine-trees. These 
trees being the specialty of the place deserve some further 
notice. All trees are of value in keeping the sub-soil dry and 
protecting against cold winds without greatly interfering with 
the circulation of air; they also tend to make the day and night 
temperature more equal inary deciduous trees render the 
localities in which they abound somewhat unhealthy during the 
autumn by covering the ground with a layer of damp decom- 

ing leaves. Pine-trees are free from this objection, as their 
ead needles fall during the hot weather of summer, almost 
completely dry and innocuous, We have still to mention the 
greatest advantage which the atmosphere derives from the pine- 
trees—namely, that in the pace of oxidation of the turpentine 
which they liberate, in the presence of moisture, considerable 
uantities of peroxide of hydrogen are formed. This is a power- 

1 antiseptic, and renders the atmosphere in the neighbourhood 
of the trees markedly hostile to the life of di erms. We 
trust that the landowners and inhabitants of Bournemouth will 
take heed of Dr. Dobell’s timely wees with reference to over- 
building, lest, in their anxiety to provide more and more accom- 
modation for visitors, they should exterminate the pine-trees, and 
thus kill the goose which is, at present, giving them good store of 

lden eggs. The chapter on Marine Cachexia is of much interest. 

t is undoubtedly the case that many people are not benefited by 
residence at the seaside, and this is particularly so with those who 
are subject to congestion of the abdominal viscera and gouty 
troubles which are so generally associated with sluggish action of 
the liver. Dr. Dobell is of opinion, and we think reasonably, that 
this is mainly attributable to the fact that on many parts of the 
coast there are stretches of clay soil, only occasionally overflowed 
by the sea, and left at other times in a marshy and miasmatic 
condition. The rapid drainage of the porous soil around Bourne- 
mouth keeps it almost entirely free from this disadvantageous 
state of atfairs. In conclusion, we may mention that every 
comfort and convenience which can be required by an invalid, 
including skilful medical attendance, may be obtained in profusion 
at Bournemouth. 


The issue of a third edition of Dr. Hood's little book is sufficient 
to show that it has met with a favourable reception. The obser- 
vations on the history, causes, and treatment of gout abundantly 
prove that the author has made use of the numerous oppor- 
tunities for clinical study which many years of practice have 
afforded him. He has come to the conclusion that the great 
advance in our knowledge of renal pathology which has occurred 
during the last thirty years has disposed us to look too exclusively 
upon changes in the kidney as the starting-point in the abnormal 
conditions which lead to the development of gout. Dr. Hood 
thinks that the liver is generally the first offender, and justly 
remarks that 
the liver . . . because its peculiar function in pouring its secretion into 
the intestines to be mixed with the materials to be ejected, prohibits such 
an analysis of bile as may be easily made of the urine, has come to be con- 
sidered of slight importance in the causation of disease when compared 
= renal excretory function, the results of which are more ac- 
cessibie. 
He does not deny that the accumulation of urate of soda in the 
blood is the principal cause of the attack of gout, but believes this 
condition is produced, not solely by the incapacity of the kidneys 
to remove the morbid material a but also by a dis- 
turbance of the equilibrium existing between the excreting func- 
tions of the skin, bowels, and kidneys. The chapter devoted 
to the consideration of the means to be adopted for the pre- 
vention of gout contains many valuable hints drawn from the 
author's own experience and from the writings of Dr. Garrod, 
whose profound knowledge of this subject is too well known 
to require comment. The broad rules for the avoidance of this 
insidious malady are:—1. Temperance in eating and drinking; 
2. A sufficiency of exercise in the open air; 3. Attention to 
due action of the skin, intestinal glands, and kidneys. Neither 
of the first two rules can be stated more definitely, as what is 
temperance for one man may be distinctly intemperance for 
another who passes his life under different conditions. Again, the 
amount of exercise required by different individuals varies greatly 
according to constitution, age, occupation, &c. The third rule 
generally requires special knowledge for its application, and the 
wise man will seek the advice of those who possess it. The unfor- 
tanate subjects of an acquired or hereditary tendency to gout need 
careful regulation of their diet and habits, and will do well in 

ying attention to these matters before their organisms have 
aed irretrievably damaged by permanent structural changes. 
The treatment of an individual in whom the gouty diathesis has 
become fully established is a matter of great delicacy and 
difficulty, and requires modification, not only with regard to the 
patient's constitution and the different stages of the disease, but. 
also with reference to the varying state of his organs, There is, 
however, no disease in which the care and attention of the pbysi- 
cian is better repaid than in this. It will generally prove ble 
to enable the patient greatly to prolong his life and make it fairly 
useful and happy. This, we need scarcely remark, can only be 
effected where the skill of the physician is aided by the honest 
and intelligent co-operation of the patient. Not much light is 
thrown on the cause of rheumatic fever by Dr. Hood's discussion 
of the subject, but this is not surprising, considering how little 
definite knowledge we have in the matter. Many physicians 
attribute the disease with all its dire consequences to an excess 
of lactic acid in the system, but it is quite as probable that this 
is an effect as that it is a cause of the attack. again, look 
upon the nervous system as the originator of the trouble, 
Latterly it has been attributed to the omnipresent bacillus, and 
this view is somewhat borne out by the efticacy of salicin as a. 
remedy, which, from its powerful antiseptic ~~ might well 
be destructive to a parasite pervading the blood. In the author's. 
remarks on the management of rheumatic fever, we think that he 
has passed much too lightly over the treatment by salicylate of 
soda, which, by the majority of practitioners, is looked upon as a 
specific, and the use of which has well-nigh superseded that of all 
other drugs. Chronic rheumatism, rheumatoid arthritis, and 
certain affections which occupy the debatable ground between 
neuralgia and rheumatism—e.g. sciatica—are most distressing and 
intractable diseases, and are frequently so little amenable to treat- 
went as to induce the patient to give up in despair all attempts to 
ameliorate his condition. Dr. Hood’s chapter on Sleep contains. 
some useful hints and many amusing anecdotes, 

We should be apt to think that the biennial recurrence of the 
Hunterian Oration would render the task of each successive orator 
more difficult from gradual exhaustion of the subject, but we find 
that, on the contrary, Mr. Marshall’s difficulty lies in the super- 
abundance of the material with which he has to deal. This is, 
doubtless, owing to the fact that John Hunter, like his pre- 
decessor Isaac Newton, and his successor Charles Darwin, is a man 
forall times. We are shown in this Oration how clearly Hunter fore- 
shadowed many of the recent scientific discoveries, the truth of which 
has been actually demonstrated by the improved instruments of 
observation at the command of later investigators, The great 
value of all Hunter's work was due to its exactness and thorough- 
ness. He was never contented with a theory until its reliabili 
had been tested by numerous experiments, and he was modest 
diffident in expressing opinions which could not be tested in this 
way. Yet that his acute mind was well able to draw inductions 
of practical utility by arguing from the special facts to the general 
law is sufficiently shown by his improvements in the department 
of surgery, notably his operation for the cure of aneurism. We 
may draw attention to the fact that Hunter, in common with almost 
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all noted scientific men, considered it perfectly justifiable to ex- 
periment upon living animals where such experiments were likely 
to assist in the elucidation of physiological and pathological 
— In the sketch of John Hunter’s life given by Mr. 

arshall, he somewhat ingeniously introduces a slight noveity by 
tracing his career backwards from death to birth, instead of in the 
natural order of events, We fully endorse the justice of the 
claim to the title of “founder of scientific surgery” which has 
been bestowed upon John Hunter. 


Every one who has studied the habits and constitutions of 
children must have discovered that scarcely any two individuals 

uire exactly similar treatment. The book by Messrs. Behnke 
end Browne contains quotations expressing the opivions of a 
variety of high authorities who hold different views as to the 
age at which the training of the child's voice should be com- 
menced. This difference of opinion may be accounted for by 
the fact that no hard-and-fast rule can be laid down on the 
subject. We think that in healthy children soft and gentle 
singing within a moderate compass may be safely practised as 
soon as @ child can talk. We do not doubt the assertion of 
Dr. Stainer and others that the voices of many children have 
been spoilt for life by having been overstrained in their early 
years; and hence, unless we can be sure of the discretion of 
the teacher, it is better to err on the side of safety, and not 
begin the vocal training until after puberty. We think that it 
is never wise to teach the registers until that period has passed, 
especially in boys. The voices of young boys are generally fuller 
and richer than those of girls, and consequently the temptatiun to 
overtax them is greater, but from their superior muscular power 
the danger of forcing the registers is more to be feared. There is 
a wide difference between teaching a little child to sing and 
entering upon what is implied in a course of systematic training. 
While the changes which occur at puberty are taking place there 
is always considerable delicacy in both Son and girls, and the 
straining of the vocal organs at this time would be especially 
disastrous. It is difficult to decide whether choristers generally 
become successful vocalists in after life because such a small per- 
centage of them keep up their singing, the great majority of them 
finding it necessary to Raceia all their time and strength to the 
occupation by which they gain a livelihood. There can be no 
doubt that careful instruction in the art of singing during child- 
hood much lightens the arduous training required for the formation 
of a really good voice, and we believe that the majority of noted 
singers have been accustomed to use their voices from thei earliest 
years. We commend this book to the attentive consideration of 
all who take any part in training “ the child’s voice.” 


AFTER LONDON.* 


aen London came to an end, a long time ago—so long 
ago that the very memory of the great city has time to 
w vague and indistinct—and the ancient people went away, 
a Re only a small remnant, the fields and meadows were leit 
altogether to themselves. Then strange things happened. In a 
year or two the roadways and the footpaths were overgrown with 
and everything was green; in the wheat-liclds charlock, 
Sesto, thistles, and wild parsnips spread out into the fields from 
the ditches and hedges and choked the crops. The brambles 
pushed their prickly runners farther and farther from the hedges, 
and in twenty years overran the largest fields and met in the 
centre. All kinds of trees grew up among the bushes—sapling 
ashes, oaks, sycamores, and horse-chestnuts. The old ditches were 
filled with leaves and dead branches; the drain-pipes in the fields 
were choked with willow roots, and great marshes were formed 
where once were meadows. Everywhere there were marshes; 
the streams brought down trunks of trees and branches, which 
formed vast piles and carried away the weirs in great rivers. Then 
these broadened out, covering over the sites of old towns and 
villages, so that from an elevation there was nothing to observe 
but endless forest and marsh. 


As regards the creatures, the first to multiply were the field 
mice, which devoured all the corn left in the barns and wheat 
ricks, and spread over the fields eating everything, and preyed 
upon in their turn by countless weasels, kestrels, owls, and wild 
cats. The cats were descendants of the old domestic creatures, and, 
though formerly they were of various kinds, as the tortoise-shell 
cat, the black cat, or the grey cat, after they went wild they 
narrowed into one kind, being grey of colour, and longer of body 
than their tame ancestors. As for the dogs, they too, when the 
ancients went away, were forced into the forests to seek their 
food, and, like the cats, went wild, perishing, to begin with, in in- 
credible numbers. Out of all the many species of dogs three only 
survived—the black wood-dog, which descends from the ancient 
sheep dog; the yellow dog, descendant of the old lurchers; and 
the white dog, which is a kind of pariah, and lives on the carcases 
of dead sheep and other animals. In the same way, those of the 
domestic cattle which survived became quite wild, and are now of 
two kinds, the black and the white; the pigs, which soon became 
suumerous, are of four kinds—the common thorn hog, the white 


* After London; or, Wild Englund. By Richard Jefferies, Author of 
“The Gamekeeper at Home” &c, Loudon, Paris, New York, and 
Melbourne: Cassell & Co. 1885. 


hog, the hill hog, and the grey boar. So the wild sheep, whatever 
were their varieties when tame, have now separated themselves 
into the horned sheep, the thyme sheep, and the meadow sheep. 
Of these the thyme sheep, which are as wary as deer and more 
difficult to approach, being continually hunted by dogs, dwell upon 
the hills and are found in flocks of thirty, while the horned move 
in flocks of two hundred, and are found on the lower slopes and 
— The meadow sheep haunt the shores of lakes and ponds. 

here are now two kinds of wild horse, the large, black, bush 
horse and the hill pony. 


If it is interesting to read of the creatures in the later England, 
it is more interesting still to read of the men, when, by reason of 
the national disasters, the conflagrations in the towns and the 
failure of the foreign food supply, all the better sort crowded on 
board ship and left the country, guing no man knows whither ; 
and not only the richer sort, but all those who could in any way 
contrive to escape. So few were left that one man might ride a 
hundred miles and not meet another. Then the roads falling into 
decay and the river valleys becoming lakes, communications were 
cut off, and those who happened to be near each other drew closer 
and so formed new communities, and these were strangers to each 
other, and men fell apart and divided into various tribes and so- 
called countries. First among these are now the Bushmen, who 
live wholly in the woods, and are the descendants of those who in 
the old days made their living by begging and wandering along 
the highways. They now live in camps, and know no shame, 
ard have no morals, religions, ceremonies, customs, or govern- 
ment. Besides the Bushmen are the Rommany, once called the 
gipsies, now a very considerable people, with a vast number of 
stockades or camps. They wage perpetual war against the Bush- 
men. There remain the descendants of the small remnant of the 
better class. They are now divided into a great many tribes, pro- 
vinces, kingdoms, or republics, and for the most live upon 
the shores of the great central lake which occupies what were 
once the Valleys of the Severn and the ‘hames. The country is 
constantly harried by troops of Welshmen, Irish, and Scots, who 
pillage and plunder as they please; most of the people are slaves 
or bondsmen; the noble is the man who can read and write by 
family inheritance, these arts being jealously confined to the noble 
houses; and the land is filled with tyranny, corruption, and 
wickedness. 


This is, in brief, the introduction to Mr. Jefferies’s new story. 
There needs no apology for telling so much of it, because it is im- 
possible to reproduce the charm of language and the thousand 
touches of nature which this great naturalist gives to his work. 
In eighty pages the author portrays what would happen if England 
were to be left altogether to itself fora few years, say a century; 
the domestic animals going wild, the weaker species getting lost 
altogether; the men separating into savages absolute, i 
savages, and those to whom a future of new civilization is pos- 
sible. One is not careful to ask how far the central lake, consider- 
ing the contours and levels, would extend ; it is better to accept it, 
as one accepts the Bushmen and the Rommany, the three kinds of 
wild sheep, and the three kinds of wild dogs. Itis a situation on 
which an imaginative writer might build a story of the 7 
highest order; greatly superior, for instance, to Realmah, whic 
had its points. To Mr. Jefferies belongs the great merit of per- 
ceiving what kind of story should be constructed to suit this 
situation, and of what character the hero should be—superior in 
intellect to his associates, readier of resource, full of invention, 
and tinged with a little touch of the ancient learning; able, if 
circumstance and fate stand his friend, to construct a new civi- 
lization, not on the wrecks of the old, but where the old has 
clean away and is altogether forgotten. To perceive so 
much is in itself a proof of the genius which we have always 
rejoiced to recognize in Mr. Jefleries, Unfortunately he has 
not carried out ‘his design. The story, after dragging through 
three hundred and fifty pages, which, after all, do not amount to 
more than a beginning, stops short suddenly and unexpectedly. 
Nothing is told, and we can only guess at the possible issues, 
Perhaps the task proved too great for the author's strength: per- 


haps he grew tired of the subject; whatever the reason, he has 
drawn a thick black line and written “The End” below it when 
there is no end. 


It would not be fair to criticize a story which is only begun. 
When the author chooses to finish it we may have something to 
say as to the state of society depicted as existing when the events 
above recorded have long since been things of the past. Sutflice it 
to say that it contains the possibilities of an excellent story, espe- 
cially if Mr. Jefferies will wield the pruning-knife freely and cut 
down his first three hundred and fifty pages to a more reasonable 
number, The following is the concluding paragraph, which, it 
will be seen, concludes nothing :— 


Yet his heart rose as he walked rapidly among the oaks; already he saw 
her, he felt the welcoming touch of her hand; the danger of Bushman or 
gipsy was as nothing. ‘The forest at the cement consisted chicfl 
of oaks, trees which do not grow close together, and so permitted of quic 
walking. Felix pushed on, absorbed in thought. The sun sank; still 
onward; and as the dusk fell he was still moving rapidly westwards. 
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TWO BOOKS ON SPORT.* 


Bt these books are reprints. The date on the title-page is 
1885; but no date is given of the first edition of either. 
Days and Nights of Salmon-sishing was, however, published first, 
as we find by internal evidence, for it is referred to in the Field 
Sports of the North of Europe as the work of “ the late Mr. Serope.” 
It would have been better and fairer to the reader to have given 
the date of the first edition in both cases; but, as the books are 
silent on tbis point, and it is important in sporting matters to know 
what period is being spoken of, as the world is advancing daily in 
rting as well as other knowledge, we are obliged to endeavour 
to establish the date by such evidence as we can find. In the 
first place, illustrations by Sir David Wilkie and references to 
conversations by Sir Walter Scott us back a long way. 
Wilkie died in 1841. In the preface it is said that something 
will be more accurately known “when the proceedings of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh are published.” In the appendix we 
find an extract from those proceedings dated January 9th, 1843. 
A reference to Mr. Mantalini shows that the book was published 
after Nicholas Nickleby, and the last number of Nickleby was 
published in 1839. We may therefore conclude that Days and 
Vights of Salmon-fishing was tirst published about 1843 or 1844, 
but it is evident that many of the incidents in the book refer to a 
much earlier period. 

A friend ot the author's advised him not to write the book. 
It would seem unkind to suggest that this was good advice, for it 
is possible that forty years ago it may have had an interest 
for some people; but that such advice, if given to the publishers, 
would have been excellent now we cannot doubt. The book is 
written in the facetious vein so dear to sporting story-tellers of an 
older school, but insupportably tiresome at the present day. The 
really valuable part of the work when it was first published was 
that which treated of the natural history of the salmon spevies, 
and the description of the experiments which had then lately been 
made in breeding salmon, but much bas been learnt about salmon 
and their ways since 1844, and the information given is quite out 
of date now. 

The book is full of stories about salmon-fishing and other 
Scotch tales, but salmon-fishing storivs have a general resemblance, 
and Scotch stories have been told by such a master hand that 
others are apt to seem dull, Mr. Scrope appears to have resorted 
to means of taking salmon which are now only used by poachers. 
He describes spearing them by night, by torchlight, and hooking 
them foul by ; which were possibly lawful means of taking 
them when ke wrote. While on this part of the subject we may 
mention that, by way, we suppose, of bringing down the buok to 
modern requirements, the Tweed Fishing Acts of 1857 and 1859 
have re added in the appendix; the first edition had only the 
Act of 1830, 

It is a sign of narrow-mindedness to be incredulous, and we are 
therefore inclined to be very cautious in throwing doubt on those 
stories we meet with in sporting books which transcend our own 
experience or even that of our friends, but the candid critic must 
confess that he finds the sporting story-teller just a little inclined 
to the marvellous. It may, for aught we know, be true, or it 
may have been true forty years ago, that the Chinese hatch fish 
under fowls, or that a man near Bridport kept a tame salmon 
which would eat off a plate, and which remained for twelve years 
in a small well in which there were only fifteen inches of water. 
One story ev relatione John Crerar, and not vouched for by the 
author, must be given in his own words :— 

A curious circumstance once happened to me at Pulney Loch. One of 
my sons threw a live mouse into it, when a large trout took the mouse 
down immediately. The boy told me what bad happened ; so I took my 
fishing-rod, which was leaning against my house, down to the loch, and 
fer a fly on. At the very tirst throw I hooked a large trout, landed it, and 

id it on the walk ; in two seconds the mouse ran out of its mouth, and got 
into a hole in the wall before I could catch it. 


The anecdote of the gillie seizing an otter with his own teeth and 
worrying it exceedingly is vouched for by Mr. Scrope himself, so 
it would be presumptuous in us to doubt it. 

Field Sports of the North of Europe is a very different kind of 
book. It is admitted to be a reprint in an editorial preface, and 
we are again not furnished with the date of the original edition. 
The statement in the preface that the present edition was some- 
what rearranged, and also enlarged and revised and brought more 
into harmony with the present time, rather alarmed us; but it is 
only fair to say that there is no evidence throughout the book of 
any editing to which exception could be taken. The locus in quo 
is throughout Sweden, and the author gives excellent descriptions 
of the various kinds of fish and animals to be found in that 
country. But the fact that his descriptions relate to many years 
ago diminish their interest ; for, unless we are mistaken, the con- 
ditions of sport in that country have greatly changed of late years. 

The book abounds with stories of salmon and trout fishing, 
which are well worth reading by those who care for such sports. 
Captain Lloyd says he has killed a common trout of eleven pounds 
in weight, and he speaks of “ trout "—meaning, we presume, sea- 
trout—of the weight of twenty pounds and upwards, We are 

° and Nights of Salmon-fishing in the River Tweed. By William 
Serope, Esq. "Adams, & Co. Glasgow: T. D. 

orison. 

The Field Sports of the North of E: 
Hamilion, Adana, & Co. Glaagow M 


By Captain Lloyd. London : | 


told of salmon weighing sixty pounds being taken with the fly, 
and the quantities are sheeit incredible. Nine others were 

the same day as the sixty-pounder, and ninety-five in a fortnight 
on the Namsen ; but this was thirty years ago we must re- 
member. Captain Lloyd's book is able and entertaining through- 
out, but its interest centres in the account given of the Scandinavian 
bear, and the method of hunting it, if it may be so called, by 
means of skails, or circles of hunters ever converging towards a 
centre. The bear, according to Captain Lloyd, hibernates for 
about six months in the year, and during that time eats no food 
atall. The physical phenomena attending this abstention from 
food can hardly be described here, but a very curious account 
is given in Captain Lloyd's pages, to which we refer the 
reader. The singular part of the story, however, is that a 
bear killed in winter is generally fat, and that the females 
produce their cubs and suckle - while hibernating, and 
taking absolutely no food—at least they did so thirty years 
ago. It appears that when a “skall” was to take place (we 
— necessarily in the past tense) the fact was notified from 
the pulpit at tbe Sunday service, and every house where cattle 
were kept in the district had to furnish one man. By this 
means sometimes as many as from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
men were gathered together, forming an enormous ring, the dis- 


| trict included in which was sometimes so large that the circle, 


though constantly advancing, did not come to the central point 
for a day or two, the whole party bivouacking during the short 
summer months, When bears were seen, or indeed any large game, 
those who had guns fired at them ; but in those remote times the 
bullets were so light and the guns so rude, that there was not 
nearly as much danger as might be expected in those who were 
on one side of a skall blazing away at animals between them and 
the people at the other side. That the fire-arms were of the 
rudest will be evident at once when we say that Captain Lloyd 
had only a flint double-barrelled smooth-bore, into which he 
generally put two bullets, and a flint rifle, loading of course 
at the muzzle, wherewith to kill all his big game. It is re- 
lated that nearly twenty bullets were found in the body of one 
unlucky bear, and fourteen in that of another. The flint-locks 
were always missing fire and leading to hairbreadth escapes from 
the infuriated beasts, in which the hunters were often, being unable 
to escape by running, obliged to encounter the bears by thrusting the 
gun-barrel down their throats. When this could be done success- 
fully it was an excellent way of disposing of a bear; but it came 
off too seldom to be satisfactory to the hunters, who occasionally, 
but not so often as we should have expected, got terribly mauled. 
A large male bear in Scandinavia weighed as much as four hundred 
and fifty pounds, and by Captain Lloyd's account its strength was 
truly prodigious; the inhabitants held that a bear had the wit of 
one man and the strength of ten; and Mr. Falk, a great hunter, 
told the author that “several instances had occurred of their 
climbing on the roofs of cowhouses; these they have torn off, and 
having thus gained admittance to the poor animals confined within, 
they slaughtered and actually carried them away by shoving or 
pone them through the aperture by which they themselves had 
entered, 


The wolf stories are also interesting. The way the inhabitants 
have (or had) of attracting wolves within shooting distance is in- 
genious, and is thus described by the author :— 

Wolves are very partial toa pig. My plan of proceeding, therefore, was this. 
I caused one of these animals of a small size to be sewed up in a sack, with 
the exception of his snout; and I then placed him in my sledge. ‘To the 
back of this vehicle I fastened a rope of about fifty feet in length, to the 
extreme end of which was attached a small bundle of straw covered with a 
black sheepskin ; this, when the sledge was in motion, dangled about in 
such a manner as to be a good representation of the pig. Thus prepared, I 
drove in the night-time through such districts as were known to be 
frequented by wolves. To attract these animals towards us we kept occa- 
sionally pinching the poor pig, who, not liking this treatment, made the 
forest ring again with his squeaks. ‘This plan of shooting wolves with the 
assistance of a pig is not very unfrequently resorted to in Scandinavia when 
the weather is severe. 


Wolves, Captain Lloyd agrees, are cowards, but when hu 
and in numbers they will do very bold things, They will att 
horses even in sledges, and one case is mentioned in which a wolf 
— a lady's lap-dog lying in the front of the sledge and carri 
it off. 

There is a great variety of information about the other birds, 
beasts, and fishes of Scandinavia, their habits and their methods of 
breeding, for which we have no space; but some stories of the 
eagle, in relation particularly to its fishing propensities, are so 
curious that we cannot help referring to them, not by any means 
in a sceptical spirit, for Captain Lloyd is evidently a man of truth, 
It must be mentioned, however, that the eagle and pike stories 
are not given on his own authority, but on that of other men 
whom he considered trustworthy, and whose names he gives. It 
appears, then, that several instances were known of pike swimming 
about Scandinavian lakes and rivers with the skeletons of eagles 
attached to them by the talons. The bird had seized the fish, 
and, not being able to disengage his talons, had been taken under 
water by the fish and drowned. The following two stories appear 
in Captain Lloyd’s book:— 

“In Lake Wettern, in Eastgothland, as also in that of Ringsjin in 
Scania,” so said Dr. Willman, “ pike bave been caught with the skeleton 
of an eagle on their backs, The one taken in Wettern had for a number 
of years exhibited the skeleton above the surface of the water; and the 
fishermen, who believed it to be the harbinger of always, when 
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aware of it, made for the shore as quickly as possible. The flesh having 
rotted away from the bones, the skeleton had assumed a greenish hue, 
probably in consequence of some alge or the like with which it was over- 
grown, causing it at a distance to resemble a bush.” 
Again : 
« -~ brother, Captain Axel Westfeldt, Lieutenant J. Lekander, and 
the fisherman. Modin,” writes a friend on whom I place every reliance, 
“were one day fishing with the Langref—that is, a line of great length—in 


’ alarge lake in Fyksdal, in Wermeland. When they had proceeded a 


considerable distance from the land, Modin suddenly pulled the boat right 
round, and in evident alarm commenced rowing with all his might towards 
the shore. One of the party asked the man what he meant by this strange 
conduct. “ The Sjé-troll or water-sprite is here again,’”’ replied he, at the 
same time pointing with his finger far to seaward. Every one in the boat 
then saw in the distance something greatly resembling the horns of an elk 
or reindeer p' ing rapidly on the surface of the water. “ Row towards 
it,” exclaimed Lekander ; “ the deuce take me if [ don’t give the Sjé-troll 
a shot ; I am not afraid of it.” It was with great difficulty, however, that 
Modin could be prevailed upon once more to alter the course of the boat 
and to make for the apparition. But at length the man’s fears were 
poly allayed, and the chase commenced in good earnest. When they 

neared the object sufficiently, Lekander, who was standing gun in 
hand in the bow of the boat, fired, and fortunately with deadly efiect. On 
taking possession of the prize, it was found to be a huge pike to whose 
back the skeleton of an eagle was attached. This fish, or rather the bones 
of the bird, had been seen by numbers for several years together, and 
universally went under the above designation of Sjé-troll.” 

One more story, which is better than all :— 

An eagle stood on the bank of a river, and saw a salmon, as it were, just 
under him ; he struck instantly one of his talons into the root of an elm 
close by and partly hanging over the river; the other he struck into the 
salmon, which was very large and in its proper element, which doubled 
his strength, so that he swam away and split the eagle to his neck. 

Two other instances are given in which an eagle was dis- 
membered under almost the same circumstances. These stories 
must be true, as nobody could invent anything so improbable. 


EUGIPPIUS.* 


R. KNOELL'S edition of the work hitherto known as the 
“Thesaurus ex D, Augustini operibus” forms the eighth 
volume of the oy Latin Patrologia which is now in course 
of publication at Vienna. The same editor has under his charge for 
the same series a new edition of the lesser but far more important 
work of Eugippius, the Life of his master St. Severinus, “ the 
Noriker,” or “Nordgauer,” the great missionary of Noricum, 
whom the Austrians honour as their apostle—a title which is not 
uite accurate, as Severinus found a completely organized Church 
ady flourishing in Noricum. This immense collection of ex- 

ts from the writings of St. Augustine was probably regarded 

in his own time as by far his most important work. It was a pioneer 
and parent of a host of similar collections which contianed to ap- 
r throughout the middle ages, and was one of the products of 
that enthusiastic reverence for the great theologian of Hippo with 
which the expelled African bishops, the diaspora of the North Afri- 
can Church, inoculated Latin Christendom. But the compilation 
of Eugippius, however welcome and useful it may have been in his 
own day, would scarcely have been an object of so much care had 
he not also written the previous little memorial of St. Severinus, 
His collection of anecdotes of his master was sent by him to the 
Deacon Paschasius with the request that the latter would use the 
materials for the compilation of a full biography of the saint. 
Paschasius, however, declared that the little Sock was so perfect 
in itself that he could not improve it, adding “ facilius virtutes 
magistrorum a discipulis exponuntur.” . The Vita Severini has been 
often reprinted and annotated, and there are several German trans- 
lations of it by eminent scholars, both Catholic and Protestant. 
Its great value lies in the fact that it is the one only bright and 
i spark of light in a dark time and place, and we owe to it 
all that we know for certain of the social, political, and ecclesias- 
tical condition of Austria, Bavaria, and the Danubian lands in the 
second half of the fifth century, during the decay of the Roman 
power before the advance of the Germans. Indeed all is dark 
as to these districts both before and after the episode of the 
work of Severinus, and Wattenbach has aptly described the 
Vita S. Severini as “der letzte Sonnenblick vor einer Zeit 
der iussersten Finsterniss, wie der Abendstrahl durch die Grotte 
des Posilipp.” <A t chorus of historians bear unanimous 
ateeey to the debt of Germany, and especially of Austria, to 
the modest, unadorned, truthful sketches of Eugippius. As 
Dr. Knoell’s “ Prafatio” has not a word to say about Eugippius 
himself, we — that he is reserving his own view of this 
somewhat obscure personality for his edition of the Vita Severini. 
The biographies of Eugippius which have been hitherto compiled 


areina great degree fanciful. ‘This is notably the case with the 


article “ Eugippius” by Mr. J. Gregory Smith in the Dictionary 
Christian Biography r. Gregory Smith canonizes him, calls 
im “ St.” Eugippius, says that he was born at Carthage about the 
middle of the fifth century, and sent to Rome by his parents when 
he was 8 boy of twelve. Mr. Gregory Smith appears to have 
i upon the materials which he found in Migne’s 
French Patrologia, and not to have formed the slightest ac- 
quaintance with the critical labour which has been spent upon 
° Sapee Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, editum consilio et im- 
pensis Academia Litterarum Cwxsarex Vol. VIII. Eugippii 
Pars J. ex recensione Pii Knoell. Vindobone, apud C. Geroldi 

Stium, Bibliopoiam Academix London: Williams & Norgate. 1885. 


the personality of Eugippius by Friedrich, Bethmann, Wattenbach, 
K. enberg, M. Biidinger, C. Ritter, S. Brunner, H. Sauppe, 
and other German and Austrian scholars during the last few 
years. Johann Herold, in the dedication of the splendid Basel 
edition of 1542, of which there is a copy in the King’s Library 
at the British Museum, informed his “ most liberal Maecenas, 
most illustrious prince, most reverend father in Christ, and 
most pious abbot "—Johann Rudolph Stohr, the prince-abbot, of 
Murbach, Elsass—that Eugippius was undoubtedly an “ Aphri- 
canus.” Page upon page has been written concerning his right 
name, and we find in different manuscripts such variations as 
Eugyppius, Egippius, Euippius, Eugepius, and even Egesippus. 
A few years ago, in 1878 and 1879, there was a contest between 
experts in a German literary — whether “ Eugepius” 
ought to be substituted for “ Eugippius.” The former is the 
reading of the Paris Codex of the eighth century. The almost 
endless controversy over a man of whose life we have so few 
glimpses is due entirely to the recollections which he has pre- 
served of his master, the Apostle of Noricum, and the light which 
he has thereby incidentally thrown upon German history in the 
terrible days in which the last Romans were leaving the Danubian 
district. Eugippius took part in the Roman exodus, and carried 
the body of St. Severinus over the Alps to the Castrum Lucul- 
lanum, Fs tna to the city of Naples. Max Biidinger, in his 
exact and arduous Eugippius, cine Untersuchung, has brought out 
the very interesting fact that, on the death of Pope Anastasius IT. 
in 498, Eugippius took his stand for the anti-Pope Laurentius 
against Pope iS mmachus. The collections from St. Augustine 
were compiled by Eugippius for the use of a Roman lady, the 
Virgin Proba, and dedicated to her in a prefatory “ epistula.” 

The interest of this bulky compilation of excerpts from St. 
Augustine wholly lies, at least for modern readers, in its philo- 
logical character. A theological controversy cannot now be 
closed by the bare citation of a passage from the great African 
Doctor of the West. As of the Vita Severini of Kugippius, so 
of his Augustinian Thesaurus, many ancient manuscripts are ex- 
tant, and Dr. Knoell has constructed this new academical edition 
upon the most exhaustive criticism and collation of all that are 
known, including among others a “‘ Codex Cheltenhamensis” “ in 
bibliotheca Thome Philipps,” of the eighth century, written in 
Lombardic letters, and designated in his notes as “Codex M.” 
A second “ Codex Cheltenhamensis,” marked as m in the notes, 
is of the tenth or eleventh century, and formerly belonged to 
the library of the Benedictine Abbey at Stabula—the present 
Stavelot on the Ambléve, the German Stablo—a place well 
known by most visitors to Spa. Eugippius must have been 
valued in this abbey, whose Romanesque church still stands on 
the elevated borderland of the French and German tongues, with 
the bishopric of Lidge on one side and the Duchy of Luxemburg 
on the other. The Codex Parisinus or Tellerianus, of the ninth 
century, was also originally its property. 

The oldest extant codex, according to Knoell, is the Vaticanus, 
cited as V. It was written within the seventh century in very 
beautiful uncial letters, and “atramento flauo.” The editor, 
following the presumed archetype of the best codices, everywhere 
substitutes u for v. When the editor was in Rome in 1877 and 
1878 he collated this manuscript throughout with the edition in 
Migne's Patrologia. Migne, we may remark, has | repro- 
duced the editio princeps printed at Basel by Johann Herold in 1542. 
The Vatican codex frequently uses u in place of 0, like the codex 
nearest to it in age and value, the Ambrosian or A. Thus we 
have “epistula,” “agricul,” “ mansuria,” “abyssus.” But o for 
u also occurs, as “conas” (cunas) “ agricoltura,” “ consolendum,” 
“ floent” (fluent). In words of Greek origin it puts y for ¢ and 
e, as “ cyrographis,” “ paralypomenon,” “ prosylitos.” The most 
peculiar use, however, is in its permutation of consonants, espe- 
cially of } for u or », and of u or vin place of 6. Thus we find, 
on one side, “absolbitur,” “ lascibos,” “ octabam,” “ bisibilia,” 
“abidiorem,” “uobes,” “bolubitatem,” for absolvitur, lascivos, 
octavam, visibilia, boves, &c.; while on the other side we have 
“uaiulo” (dajulo), “ perturuationes” (perturbationes), “furaueris” 
( furaberis), and “ auras flauiles” (auras flabiles). That ¢ was pro- 
nounced as & by the scribe may be gathered from such forms as 
“conchilia,” ‘reconchiliare,” “ Machedoniam,” “soloechismos,” 
“ Chefas” (1 Corinthians i. 12), “ drachonem,” “ chanonicez,” and 
Stoichi.” 

The second oldest codex, Ambrosianus or A, written before 
the close of the seventh century in ancient letters, with notes 
on the margin in Lombardic letters, is only a fragment. It 
begins in the middle of Chapter CLV. of the entire work. It 
is full of contractions, such as “dit” for “dicit,” “asit” for 
“accessit,” “ni” for “nisi,” “amali” for “animali,” “ justia” 
for “ justitia.” It is characterized throughout by the substitu- 
tion of w for o, as in “cummunis,” “cummemorat,” “cumpago,” 
“cupia” (copia), “ muntem” (montem), “ putu” (potu), “ minur” 
(minor), ‘plurastis” (plorastis), “defunctus” and “ jussus” 
(defunctos, jussos). The accusative is constantly put for the 
ablative, and sometimes the ablative for the accusative, In Codex 
D, or Desnoyersii, of the eighth century, and in Parisinus- 
Tellerianus, of the ninth, we also find the x for 0, as “ suffucaret,” 
“cummunicare,” and “diabulum,” for suffocaret, communicare, 
and diabolum. The only original work of Kugippius himself in the 
twelve hundred pages of this volume is to be found in the three 
pages occupied by his dedicatory “ Epistula ad Probam,” a Roman 
virgin. His letter to Paschasius the deacon, which is not yet 
printed by Dr. Knoell, shows his familiarity with the African 
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vincial dialect; but this is hardly ground enough for declaring 
Fagippius to have been an African. The fugitive North African 
bishops and clergy were scattered throughout the Western pro- 
vinces of the Empire, and were cially numerous in Italy. 
We have no trustworthy evidence about his life prior to his 
— in Noricum as a disciple of Severinus, Perhaps he 
followed the example of his great master, who, as Eugippius 
relates, would never tell any inquirer in what land he was born. 


SPAIN, SIMPLE AND SACRED.* 


8.G.C. MIDDLEMORE has a passion for telling stories, 
also for listening to them, storing them in her mind, and 
reproducing them after a while as the realities of a time when life 
was simple and earnest. But the stories must belong to the land 
of romance, and be told by Spaniards in their own tongue. Then 
no matter if the brasero burn low, the puchero lack flavour, or the 
venta be comfortless; if a story is going, it will not fail to give 
‘warmth and colour to earth and sky, and pleasantness even to pot- 
house food. Mrs. Middlemore must have met Juan Palomeque 
somewhere on her travels in the flesh and heard him discourse in 
defence of story-telling. He would say :—* To my seeming there 
is no finer ing in the world; these stories put new life into 
me, and not only into me, but into many others. For when it is 
harvest time many of the reapers assemble here, and there is 
always one who can read, and some thirty of us, or more, gather 
round him, and we sit listening to him with so much delight 
that it keeps off a thousand grey hairs.” All the stories given 
in her present volume, observes Mrs. Middlemore, “I gathered 
in the course of a residence of several years in the Pyrenees and 
of one or two visits in the north of Spain. My own share 
in bringing them before the public consists in having heard 
them—remembered them, and put them into English, in as nearly 
as possible the words in which they were told to me.” “They 


are,” she says, “let me repeat, not my own in any other sense | 


than that I have remembered them, and put them into English. 
Wherever I have been able to trace them in a printed form I 
have mentioned the fact; but the source from which I got them 
is popular tradition. I have printed only those of which I had 
a tolerably exact verbal remembrance.” Mrs, Middlemore, how- 
ever, has forgotten to mention the source from which she obtained 
the excellent lines beginning with 
I am the child of the river and mist. 


She will doubtless be able to say whether by means of her re- 
markable power of recollection she has not unconsciously sub- 
stituted some portion of the account given by Ford of the 
Corporales of Daroca for the words of the story as she first re- 
ceived it; a pardonable Japsus which could easily occur in a 
memory so tenacious. Ford himself was fond of stories, and not 
over-nice in giving them a rendering which suited his satirical 
vein. The words “instead of six wafers six bits of bleeding flesh 
by which the miracle of transubstantiation was incontestably 
proved ” must be Ford's own words, and it would not have been 
amiss if Mrs, Middlemore had directly availed herself of the literary 
treasures which are to hand when she discovered some of her 
stories in a better form than that in which she first received them 
from the teller’s li For example, in the legend of the “ Christ 
of Burgos” it would surely have been well to have consulted the 
text as it is given in Espaiia Sagrada, vol. xxvii. p. 495, a8 in- 
dicated by Mrs. Middlemore. Here it is:—“*A merchant of 
Burgos would go to Flanders, and prayed God for his protection, 
romising the Almighty to bring him back some fine thing. 
bn his return the merchant found a box in the sea in shape 
like unte a coffin, which he took, and opened, and found inside a 
glass case which contained the Supreme Image of Christ of full 
natural size. This was in the year 1184.” Mrs. Middlemore’s 
version—which also shows a little of the squint of Ford—is as 
follows:—a “ Burgalese merchant arrived from sea, who stated 
that he had seen a crucifix, with the Saviour upon it, steer- 
ing itself across the Bay of Biscay. This astounding piece of 
news frightened the people of Burgos almost out of their wits.” 
ing to the modern tell-tale the Saviour was coming in 
answer to the prayer of an unjustly imprisoned servant of Count 
Mogica on the charge of having murdered the Count, his father. 
The old legend is in strict historical keeping, the new is a per- 
nicious innovation. The “glass case” inside the wooden coffin is 
a delightful detail which could not fail to carry weight with the 
devout, and the Sacristan of Burgos from whom Mrs. Middlemore 
obtained the story should not have forgotten it. Are not all the 
supreme and precious images of the shrines contained in glass 
cases? This pestilent Sacristan might also have remembered that 
Rodrigo Borgia was the first Archbishop of Valencia, before he 
became Pope Alexander VI., and not, as he tried to palm off on 
Mrs. Middlemore, Archdeacon of Burgos. A Borgia an arch- 
deacon! That Sacristan may have been mad. But lunatics, 

lovers, poets, and Spaniards are of imagination all compact, and, 

In the night imagining some fear, 
How easy is a bush supposed a bear. 

Of course we are all quite aware that Mrs. Middlemore has her 
own reasons for telling these stories in her own way, but one 
cannot help regretting, in more than one instance, for the sake of 


* Spanish Legendary Tales. Collected by Mrs. S. G. C. Middlemore. 
London ; Chatto & Windus. 1885. . 


the story itself, that it was not sought out in its highest and best 
form of literary expression ially when it was easy to find. 
But “ intelligent and imaginative, and at the same time untaught 
and superstitious, the Spanish peasant finds in these tales one of 
his chief pleasures,” and Mrs. Middlemore considers that she 
renders good service in F wranpaw the exact form, as far as may 
be, in which she heard them related. 

It may be permitted to point out that where the names of some 
of these “legends” have been long fixed they should, for obvious 
reasons, have been retained. The “ Petrified Man” is not a 
substitute for the “ Fossil Man,” “The Bewitched Violin” for 
“The Enchanted Fiddle,” “A Moorish Promise” for “The S 
of Narvaez,” “ Zuleika, Zoraide, and Fatima” for “ The Enchan 
Princesses and the Treachery of Brothers,” and surely the song of 
Abindarraez, as translated by a well-known author, might have 

n given instead of the rendering at p. 246. As Ti has 

it:— 

In Granada was I born, 

In Cartama was I bred, 
But in Coyn by Alora 
Lives the maiden I would wed. 
“The Fiddle Bewitched” will probably be thought the gem of 
this collection, Here, again, it would have been well to quote 
rather the text of the Romancero than trust to such generalization 
as is given of the story at p. 160. Let us cite a sample in order 
to mitigate the censures of a carping world :— 
Pues, amigo, 

Yo solamente quisiera 

Uno arco muy primoroso 

Con su bordon y ballesta 

Que, al objecto que apuntara, 

Precisamente le diera. 

Tambien quisiera un violin 

Que, al tocarlo yo, le hiciera 

Bailar 4 toditos cuantos 

Mis consonancias oyeran ; 

Y por ultimo deseo 

Por la peticion postrera 

Que todo lo que yo pida 

Al punto se me conceda. 
The old story ends with the three lines at the of Mrs, 
Middlemore’s page 164. The rest is — modern. The bursting 
up of this “ bedevilled fiddle ” reflects but too faithfully the temper 
of many Spaniards of ourown time, A priest is sent for “ tocome 
and sprinkle it with holy-water and exorcise it, The priest came, 
but no sooner did the holy-water touch it than the violin gave a 
piercing shriek, burst into a thousand pieces with a loud report, 
and disappeared in a blue flame.” The description of the Jew dancing 
to this enchanted fiddle (p. 161), although not given with the 
fire of the original as it stands in the Romancero, reminds one of 
the account given by Heinrich Heine of his first hearing and seeing 
the great Paganini play on his own violin. 

Mrs. Middlemore, in her collection, which consists of thirty 
“ legends,” has called to mind many beautiful things—some 
fearsome, fateful, and tragical, but all revealing a people whose 
constant care it is 

To ease the anguish of a torturing hour 


by a tale, even if it signify nothing. But as there are many tales 
still left untold which signify much, it is little to ask that these 
also be preserved to us by one who is so well able to give them 
tongue and setting which shall not fail to secure an all-embraci 
sympathy of love. 


RECENT VERSE.* 


LONG poem in blank verse, even if the work of the author 

of Claudian, can only appeal to a limited audience. Who 
now reads Paradise Lost or The Task ?—masterpieces in the diffi- 
cult measure attempted by Mr. Wills in Melchior. If the masters 
are neglected not much is to be hoped for Mr. Wills, who is 
neither master nor pupil, and whose blank verse is a very simple 
affair of iambics, varied by the conventional trochaic openings, 
mannered in style and monotonous in effect. Without modula- 
tion or harmonious phrasing, without a trace of sonority or skilful 
cadence, blank verse becomes in Mr. Wills’s hands a mechanical 
march of lines, Verse succeeds verse with the precision of 
a parade, each after the set pattern with the impress of the 
machine, rarely broken by a line of two or three feet instead 
of the orthodox five. Melchior is no exception to the rule that 


* Melchior. By W.G. Wills. London: Macmillan & Co. 1885. 

a Dream to Come. By William Hunt. London: Sampson Low & 
1885. 

. a and Marsyus. By Eugene Lee-Hamilton, London: Elliot 

tock. 

Musings in Faith. By Joseph Lloyd Brereton, Cambridge: Macmillan 

Bowes. 1885. 
mm...) Irish Garland, By Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. Edinburgh: David 

ouglas. 

A Vision of Souls. By W.J. Dawson. London: Elliot Stock. 

Sonnets. By E. 11. Brodie. London: G. Bell & Sons. 1885. 

Love's Moods. By lian Prince. London: E. W. Allen. 

Local Lays and Legends. By George R. Wright, F.S.A. London: 
Jarvis & Son. 1885. 

Actaon ; and other Poems. By “ Bassanio.” London: Elliot Stock. 
1885. 

Bernard Alvers and the War-Witch. By Joseph Longland. Third 
Edition. : Hamilton, Adams, & a’: 1885. 
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poverty of execution involves infelicities of diction. Instances 
occur in the poem that could only proceed from the stolidity of 
soul characteristic of Anti-poet. Because Milton apparelled the 
flowers in sad embroidery and invoked the “ well-attired wood- 
bine,” Mr. Wills must needs invest them with frills and buttons 
and the petty details of millinery. Within forty pages of 
Melchior—and this is a scant measure of its prolixity—flowers are 
thrice “ buttoned,” and twice we have “ the holly hock in buttoned 
livery.” The hero of the poem is a young German musician, a 
mystic who sees visions and dreams dreams. By some strange 
chance he rescues the beautiful Blanca from the river into which 
she had thrown herself. One evening Melchior leads the gir! to 
the door to witness a ghostly procession of martyrs that pass near 


them in the d air :— - 
ed Blanca loosed 


Ilis hand from hers, and went forth in the dusk ; 

He saw her figure passing darkly through them, 

As you have seen a form in white sea-fog, 

And she came smiling back—“ There is nothing there.” 


But Melchior insists; be has seen the phantom faces “ raptured- 
white,” and noted how the figures plucked the lilies by the Rhine- 
e:— 
Hark to the requiescat! Hark! Amen! 
Now see’st thou not yon moony drifts of light ? 


Blanca, however, like a modern young lady, is eminently un- 
romantic, and flippantly replies :— 

I see the glimmer of the lily ranks, 

I see the bald old elder, bending down 

To bathe its back in starlight: muffled murmurs 

Are rising from the Rhine—there’s nothing more. 


Alas, for Melchior! Never was poetic ecstasy more cruelly 
quenched than by this unseemly intrusion of the bald old 
elder. Blanca had probably noted the indecorous proceeding of 
the elder at the first outlook, but was too well bred to refer to it 
until the infatuated Melchior urged her. Her reply, we rejoice to 
add, effectually silenced him; and Melchior felt like Wordsworth 


when he walked with truthful Tommy on Kilve’s shore. The | 


moral is ours, not Mr. Wills’s.5 Who shall now say—as we have 
seen - asserted—that Mr. Wills is a solemn and unhumorous 
t 

PeThe mysticism of Mr. Hunt's poems is largely compacted of the 
distemperature of passion and the gentler form of pessimism. His 
handsome volume is illustrated by Mr. George Boyle and Mr. E. 
Aubrey Hunt more effectively than anything of the kind we have 
met with of late. In the Corotism of Mr. Boyle's landscapes and 
in Mr. Hunt's imaginative design (p. 62) the poet’s fervid and 
luxuriant fancy is interpreted with genuine poetic sympathy. 
The Dream to Come is an autobiography of youth, somewhat 
spasmodic in utterance, expressed with an exuberance of language 
that occasionally degenerates into mere pleonasm. The author is 
capable of better things than such extravagances as this :— 


I faint in a languor of passion, a splendour of music and light, 
A mystery of love and pain, as wild as a bridal night. 


Nor can we commend much hideous ellipsis, as thus :— 
Drowsy, perfum’d vi'lets. 


Mr. Lee-Hamilton’s poems have the refreshing quality of 
spontaneity, excepting some few sonnets that tell of the toil and 
sorrows of rhyming. Rich in language, and touched with imagina- 
tion, is the lyrical dialogue of Apollo and Marsyas. This pic- 
turesque poem would gain in effect if the hymning of Apollo and 
the fiutings of Marsyas were more dissimilar in character and 
more opposed in form. The powerful little ballad “ Hunting 
the King,” and the weird vampire-legend “Sister Mary of the 
Plague,” are favourable examples of the poet’s range. 

Mr. Brereton prefaces his book with a pathetic apologue of 
the premature breeze and the tormented trees, If the harsh 
winds of criticism devastate the poet’s vernal foliage we would 
console him with one of Nature's laws, of which his rural muse 
should need no reminder. After an untimely gale in April 
or May the torn trees reclothe themselves with a more robust 
foliage. This we may confidently expect of Mr. Brereton, even 
though we visit him with no unkind blasts. His verse is 
scholarly, and his Oxford prize poem takes no low place in 
its class. 

Mrs. Piatt’s slender volume risks overlooking by its mere slight- 
ness. It contains one poem, “The Gift of Tears,” which for 
deep-hearted suggestiveness and concentrated pathos might have 
proceeded from Mrs. Browning. The as we claim for it is 
no light thing, and it is not lightly claimed. The poem is so im- 
measurably superior to its companions, it is hard to read it without 
a little wonderment. 

A Vision of Souls is a psychological strain not without imagina- 
tive power, though the prelude of exalted vision is not sustained. 
Some of Mr. Dodson’s ballads—“ Vanderdecken,” for instance— 
have considerable picturesque force, but the volume needs pruning. 
The motif of a “Street Vision” might well serve for a number of 
poems, but it will not bear the iterative treatment of Mr. Dodson. 

Without any striking examples of individual inspiration, Mr. 
E. H. Brodie’s collection of sonnets pleasantly suggests the in- 
fluence of.Wordsworth and the well-tempered tone and serene 
sweetness of Hartley Coleridge. Mr. Brodie’s sonnets are wholly 
free from the turgid and pompous phraseology of post-Rossettian 
poetry. The series entitled “Genius loci” reflect the best tradi- 


have committed the awkward coupling of adjective and noun in 
the sonnet “ From Bude Cliffs ” :— ae 


I turning inland saw a tumbled down 
With stationary billows of its own. 


The author of Love's Moods is quite superfluous in asserting 
I know the weakness of the sonnet’s strain ; 


and we are at one with him in the expression of his dissatis‘ac~ 
tion :— 
Poor verse, poor verse, thou cold epitomist ! 
A sigh is pregnant with Love's inmost sense, 
A look gives fervent trustful evidence, 
But in bald words vitality is missed. 


It does not occur to the poet to ask why bald words are neces- 
sary, and his only apology for his cold epitome is that “ soothing 
"tis to sing.” Letoken are doubtless soothing to the gentle 
amorist, but it is hard to say what solace he may find in the 
satiric interludes that vary the pauses of his song. The 
Slawkenbergian verses (33-37), though professedly inspired by the 
muse of the sonnets, are curiously disconcerting. 

Some pleasant memories of a strictly private nature are 
eushrined in Mr. George R. Wright's Miscellanea. Past jaunts of 
the British Archeological Association are celebrated in prose and 
verse, which, though bristling with the most graceless puns, has 
yet a mild Ingoldsby flavour. 

“ Bassanio,” unlike his poetic ancestor of the wise choice, has 
not chosen his theme with discretion in his rather dull transcript 
of the myth of Actwon. His treatment of another trite theme, 
“Fair Rosamund,” is even more commonplace, In his imitations 
he is more successful, particularly in some allegorical stanzas after 
Spenser. 

Bernard Alvers is a British soldier, whose destinies are con- 
_ trolled by a guardian angel known as the War-Witch. Like most 
| poets, regardless of the stern teachings of divinity, Mr. Longland 
_ Introduces the War-Witch to his hero as a beautiful creature of 
“that bewitching sex which makes the human form angelic.” It 
is ordained that in the Peninsular War, under “the wonderful 
Wellesley Wellington,” the hero saves the life of the lovely Julia 
La Blass. In the sleep that followed a dreadful day of carnage 
= War-Witck interviews his spirit and tells him that Julia awaits 

im :— 


It is Julia La Blass stands by his bedside, 
And calls that brave soldier her saviour ; 
Because he preserved her and saved her alive 

She worships his noble behaviour. 


The awakened Bernard politely responds by assuring her that her 
thanks are like “celestial importations”; ‘* My services, madam, 
are not to be compared with the — you have roused.” Not 
to be outdone, the fair and frank Julia declares the burning desire 
of her life is to “ retain the company of him who saved it.” Where- 
upon the hero breaks into verse that chills the feminine candour 
of the Spanish maid :— 

Sweet speaker, you have garlanded my sight 

With insecure refulgence. To my view 

You have held up a graspless glare that palls. 


And he falls a-maundering of “ wretched Reason which pales the 
rosy blush, And brings to creep, the feelings that would rush.” 
But the common sense of Julia, who cries “ Yield not to reason,” 
saves him, and the romantic pair are wedded and live happy ever 
after. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


J he third volume of the new library edition of Flaubert con- 
tains the Tentation(1). That extraordinary book (which with 
persons few, but not perhaps unfit, will always rank as the author's 
masterpiece) is worthy of this stately form, and would be worth 
of even a statelier. It has often struck us as odd that a boo 
which is in effect the “ words” of a long procession of shadowy 
pageant has not tempted some illustrator to supply a perpetual 
commentary. But when one thinks how much more probability 
there is of tailure than of success, one is inclined to acquiesce in 
the avoidance of the task. 

All good young literary Frenchmen come sooner or later into 
M. Lemerre’s net, and M. Paul Bourget (2) has come sooner. The 
reprint of his earlier poetical work in the “ Petite Bibliothéque ” 
is a pretty book, and contains some pretty poems, 

The “ femmes des Tuileries” arise and pass under M. Imbert de 
Saint-Amand’s facile hands in an unceasing procession (3). Marie 
Louise has here her second volume, and is to have three more. 
Although she was, perhaps, both better natured and better look- 
ing than some historians pretend, we do not know that either her 
looks or her character were good enough, or bad enough, or 
anything enough, to deserve so large an allowance. But the 
author's now well-known plan is to make his “femmes” merely a 
centre for easy, and not unpicturesque, history-writing, and thus 
their personality has not much to do with the matter. 


(1) G@uvres complétes de Flaubert—La tentation de Saint-Antoine, 
Paris : Quantin, 

(2) Gucres de Paul Bourget—Poésies. Paris: Lemerre. 

(3) Marie Louise et la décadence de l'empire, Par Imbert de Sainte 


tions of Wordsworth and his school, only Mr. Brodie should not 


Amand, Paris: Dentu. 
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Two hundred and fifty pages of Victor Hugo for a france (4) 
could hardly be a bad bargain, and the great French poet may, no 
doubt, be considerably better understood by turning over this 
volume than by reading some of his English eulogists. But the 
principle which justifies the use of the term “ ceuvre complate "— 
that is to say, the selection of something from every separate 
work published by the poet—does not seem to us a very intelli- 

t one. 
On Ollendorff published not very long ago, in his little pocket 
series, a volume of maxims by “Comtesse Diane,” of which we 
could speak well. Weare afraid we can hardly repeat the well- 
speaking in t of Daniel Darc’s Sagesse de poche (5). It is not 
bad; but it is hardly good. 

M. de Pontmartin has written a sufficiently lively preface, not 
altogether favourable to clubs, for M. de la Briére’s sketch of the 
chief “ cercles” of France and Europe (6). The compiler gives 
some space to England, but he might have been better informed ; 
and it may be suspected that his information is chiefly book infor- 
mation. It is certainly news to us that the Naval and Milita 
Club is installed “ dans l'hétel du duc de Malborough”; and M. 
de la Briére shows a terrible ignorance of things English by re- 
— “ rumpsteak ” as a plebeian opposite to “ beefsteak.” The 

t, good M, de la Briére, is altogether on the other leg. 

M. de Jupilles’s title made us expect an historical study on Wat 
Tyler. His book (7) is, in fact, only one of the more or less silly 
volumes which, sometimes with honest enough intentions and 
sometimes with intentions not honest at all, have recently been 
written by Frenchmen about English institutions. The general 
effect of these is simply to recall the first part of a certain anecdote 
about Mahomet and the old woman, which of course M. de 
Jupilles knows too well to make it necessary to tell it at length. 
He will plead that MM. Esquiros and Taine are in Paradise ; but 
we are not sure of that, and we have no such diplomatic comfort 
for him as Mahomet had for his suppliant. 

M. de Fonvielle in his Affamés du péle nord (8) has arranged 
for French readers the adventures of the Greely expedition. A 
practised maker of books (we — do not say book-maker) in 
geographical matters, M. de Fonvielle has executed his task very 
fairly, though perhaps with some unnecessary digression. 

It may be noted that MM. de Goncourt’s well-known book on 
Sophie Arnould (9) has made its appearance in the Bibliothéque 
Charpentier—that is to say, that it is henceforth kept in print at 
a moderate price. 

M. Bracquemond's treatise of Drawing and Painting (10) also 
takes place in the same collection; but the famous etcher’s pre- 
cepts need not be discussed in detail in this particular place. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


UESTIONS of momentous interest, political and commercial, 
are treated with clearness and sagacity in Mr. A. R. 
Colquhoun’s Burma and the Burmans (Field & Tuer). “ The best 
unopened market in the world” remains to be freed from the 
incubus of King Thee-baw’s iniquitous rule, on the one hand, and 
the anarchy fostered by French operations in Tonquin, on the 
other. The overland China trade, which Mr. Colquhoun would 
see revived, must remain a dead letter while the Shan States are 
unsettled and Upper Burmah is subjected to French intrigue. 
Mr. Colquhoun advocates a British alliance with Siam, by which 
that independent State should form a “cushion” between British 
Burmah and the countries open to French exploitation. The 
longer the delay in facing the political problem, the greater will 
be the difficulty of solving it. There is no need to point the 
moral of Mr. Colquhoun’s suggestive contrast of the condition of 
King Thee-baw’s State and British Burmah. A province which 
has yielded an annual surplus of over a million the last eight years 
to the Indian revenues must be accounted highly prosperous. Not 
less suggestive is the author's description of Rangoon. Here is a 
town of 150,000 inhabitants, the seat of government, the centre 
of an enormous trade, absolutely at the mercy of a hostile fleet. 
“At the present time its defences are quite insufficient and anti- 
quated,” says Mr. Colquhoun, and it must be owned this state of 
affairs offers a convenient argument for those who oppose the ex- 
pansion of England in the East. It is well enough to project rail- 
ways and to talk of annexing Upper Burmah, operations 
as well as warlike are most securely conducted from a self-con- 
tained, strongly-fortified base. 

The association of “ Ye Sette of Odd Volumes” receives a most 
interesting addition to the library of opuscula in Mr. Edward 
Renton’s Intaglio Engraving (Privately printed by Mr. C. W. H. 
Wyman). No branch of fine art has known more vicissi- 
tudes than intaglio engraving, and Mr. Renton’s lamentations 
for its decadence have our cordial sympathy. The caprice of 
Teshion may yet ordain its resuscitation, and the glories of 


(4) L’euvre complétede Victor Hugo—Extraits. Paris : Hetzel-Quantin. 
(5) Sagesse de poche. Par Daniel Dare. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(6) Au cercle. Par L. dela Britre. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

<7) Jacques Bonhomme chez John Bull. Par F. de Jupilles, Paris: 
‘almann-Lévy. 

(8) Les affamés du pile nord. Par W. de ¥onvielle. Paris: Hachette. 
(9) Sophie Arnould. Par E. et J. de Goncourt. Paris: Charpentier. 
(10) _ dessin et de la couleur. Par Bracquemond. Paris: 


eighteenth-century art know a prosperous revival. At present 
heraldic cecupy gem-engravers, to the exclusion of 
classic—a fact strongly deprecated by Mr. Renton. “ Heraldry, 
however,” he observes, “ maintains towards classic engraving a 
somewhat similar relation to that occupied by caricature to the art 
of high-class painting.” This language is magnanimous, if a little 
severe. Mr, Renton’s exposition of the process of engraving is 
admirably clear and concise, 

Not much can be said of a controversy that leaves things as they 
were before it began, and very little satisfaction for the whist- 
player is to be obtained from The American Lead Controversy, by 
“Merry Andrew” (Kegan Paul & Co.) The pamphlet reviews @ 
recent correspondence in the Field, in which “Cavendish,” 
“N. B.T.,” and other well-known authorities, took part. The 
writer's aim is judicial, though he is clearly in favour of the 
so-called American leads, The true aspect of the question is 
best indicated in a letter by ‘ Cavendish,” where several illus- 
trations of it are giten. To decide the value of American leads 
requires, of course, wide experience of the most practical kind. In 
fact, statistics are wanted. 

The Queen of Hearts, by J. B. G. (Boston: Ginn, Heath, & 
Co.), is an ingenious dramatic trifle, the first of a series of “ Diver- 
sions for Students.” At Girton it would be voted frivolous, in 
all probability, or likely to popularize the profitless habit of card- 
playing. As a substitute for the ordinary drama, we can recom- 
mend it to the ambitious school-girl om | academic youth; while 
to people who play charades it should be a welcome change of 
programme. 

Two recent volumes of “The Canter Poets” (Walter 
Scott) are selections of Wordsworth, edited by Andrew James 
Symington, and of Whittier, edited by Eva Hope. The first is a 
fair example of the kind; the second is excellent, with a judicious 
memoir. A representetive collection of Whittier’s poems was 
much wanted, and is well supplied by this neat and cheap little 
book. It includes the poet's Post work; the noble patriotic ballad 
“ Barbara Frietchie,” and “ My Playmate,” sweetest and most 
tender of all American lyrics, 

The Order for Holy Communion (Bosworth & Co.) is a hand- 
some reprint, in all respects worthy of the Chiswick Press. It 
includes the Epistles and Gospels, the tables of Feasts and Fasts, 
the Calendar, the order of Confirmation, and the forms for the 
solemnization of Matrimony, and the making of Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons. 

We have received the interesting Report on the Museums of 
America and Canada by Mr. Valentine Ball, Director of the Science 
and Art Museum, Dublin; and the third series of papers of the 
American Historical Association (G. P. Putnam's Sons), edited 
by Mr. G. W. Knight, dealing with the history of land grants for 
education in the North-West States. 

The Banquet: a Political Satire (Blackwood & Sons), with 
— clever parodies of modern poets, has reached a second 

ition. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception, 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
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ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be competed for on July BApply te the Rev. 


the H&AD-MASTER, or to the Second Master, ARTHUR A. Carré, 
ham House, Isle of Wight College, Ryde. 


PRIVATE TUITION in SWITZERLAND for WOOLWICH, 

SANDHURST, and other EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. F, MEREWETHER (B. rv 
Oxon), sometime Masier at Cheltenham College, receives a limited number of PUPILS S at 
Chalet’ de Lucens, Canton Vaud. Efficient staff. Every facility for Modern Languages. 

kindly p tted to the ary of Dover, the Dean of Canterbury, and parents 

former pupils.—For Poarveulare, ply to Mr. MEREWETHER, or to Messrs. ASKIN, GABBITAS, 
& KILLIK, 38 Sackville Street, cw! who will forward prospectus, and more detailed informa- 
tion: on on application. 


F,ASTBOURNE. .—Mr. A. MAX WILKINSON, M.A., Harrow 


and Oxford, receives BOYS from Eight to Fourteen years of age, to prepare for the Public 
Schools. —For Prospectus and references address, Manningham Heuse, Meads, Eastbo vourne. 


(THEOLOGICAL READING PARTY for the LONG 
VACATION, in preparation for the Divinity Scheels, XAMINER. Examinations, and the 
Cambridge Preliminary. An experienced TUTOK an Beautiful neizhbour- 
: good house and grounds; lawn-tennis; Ady ‘erms, Five Guineas per week.— 
Address, Rev. M.A., 64 Holywell, “Oxford. 


GocreTY of ANTIQUARIES of LONDON, BURLINGTON 

HOUSE,—An ASSISTANT SECRETARY is REQUIRED ' to enter on his duties at 
Michaelmas next. Applicants must be between the ogee of twenty-five and thirty-five, and 
University preferred. duties can be obtai from the 
SecRETARY. Salar: er annum, Ww by 
Testimonials (which wi win not returned), nt by uly 2. 


Peat NY DINNERS for E LEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ILDREN.—The CENTRAL COUNCIL for PENNY 
are enabled. through the generosity of Sir Bart.. to offer 
THREE PRIZES, of £40, £30, and £20 respectively, for the best THREE Essays o on the 
uestic 
What are the best means of in connexion with Penny Dinners with Childrea who 
and who do not p: 
(1) Those whose areata’ if guardians are indigent. 
@) Those whose parents or guardians are careiess and negligent. 
«@) be whose parents or guardians are vicious and intemperate, and whose inability 
y arises from these causes, Under this head the limits of penal legislation 
and charitable effort should be specially conside: 
By what means can these cases be properly investigated and decided upon ? 
‘The Essays must not be less in iemeti than thirty pages, or more than sixty pages, of the 
Quarterly ev — and must be sent by September 30 next, to the Hos. ad RETARY. 
Each Essay must bear some motto y an Pp g the same motto 
outside. and the 1 Dame and address of ‘the writer erg 
The Prize Essays will become the property of the Central Council. 
If the Essays of unsuceessful canvidates are not coenee for during the month aekes the 
m, un- 


they will be destroyed, together with the 
orhe following gentlemen have kindly consented to act ~ judges : The Rt, Hon. A. J. 
MUNDELLA, M.P.; HERBERT BIRLEY, Esq..Ch of th School Bourd ; the 


Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A., Prebenda’ St: Paul’s. 
H. FORBES CLARKE, Hon. Sec., Camden House, Hungerford Road, N. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL 
Annual Income, including Annual Subscriptions .......... £4,000 
Annual Expenditure -£12,000 


THE COUNCIL appeal for HELP to mect this deficit, ond gosmanentiy reduce it,either by 
Donations and Annual Subscriptions, or Legacies for Investment 


M2°F-: AT HYDROPATHIC and PENSION, Dumfriesshire. 
The MOFFAT HYDROPATHIC and PENSION, one of the largest and best 
establishments of the kind in the kingdom. is beautifully ope amidst magnificent 
mountain scenery, and is on the main line of railway from 
ean: attention is paid to the Cuisine. (Wines may be used m= “table, or not, at visitor's 
scret 
For = ‘erms apply to Mr. FARQUHARSON, Resident Manager and Secreta 
The Train trom Euston Station, London, reaches Motlat at 6.47, in time for 


SILVER MEDAL, 
HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delici and valuable article.”"—Standard. 


FRY’S 
COCOA. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


DDART, Ana'yst for Bristol. 


TWENTY-ONE PRIZE MEDALS. 


SHERRY AND BITTERS.—USE KHOOSH, the King 
of Bitters, THE ONLY BITTERS that really create an appetite and 
promote digestion. Purely Herbal. Wonderful with all liquids. 


A special Preoaration for Medicinal Purposes, called 


KHOOSH TONIC BITTERS. ‘They have suc- 


ceeded when every other preparation has failed. These Bitters are a 
certain cure for all Liver and kindred complaints. Gentlemen of the 
Medical Profession are invited to test the truth of this statement by 
applying for a Bottle, which will be sent gratis. 


APOLLINARIS. 


HIGHEST AWARD, LONDON, 1884. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


ANNUAL SALE. TEN MILLIONS. 


RINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND (in the Perthshire 
ighlands).—Classical and Modern Stee —the latter a systematic, 
for BOYS early upon life. Preparation for the ini ter ities, Indian Civil 
Army, and other Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered for 
competition in August. Home provided for the Holidays for Indian and Colonial Boys.— 
particulars, prospectus, xc., apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, by Perth, N.B, 


LEAMINGTON OCOLLEGE.—Next TERM begins Tuesday, 


September 22.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


eel SCHOOL. — NINE SCHOLARSHIPS for 


pe SC £258 for Boys, whether in the Scheol 
or not. but limited to Bo 
amination for Bey not inthe School House, 


| ;AUSANNE, .—Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
orwich High School to elder GIRLS a comfortable home, grea! 

for the study of Mod lern mguages, Music, and Painting. Terns ne ote mv 
£ r "elerences Kindly to the Rey. Sir William Vincent, 
rancis Synge, H.M.I., the Chantry, 


ROW LANDS) | and beantites the 
MACASSAR 
OIL 


BRINSMEADS’ PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT. The recenily patented improvements in this instrament 
have completely revolutionized the construction of the pianoforte, 
and rendered the Brinsmead instruments the most perfect pianofort.s 
in the world. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Illustrated Priced Catalogues post free. 
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The Saturday Review. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
— protection against omission to pay premiums: 

orld-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases: 

Guarantee of Surrender-value : 

Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide, 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded ona ——- 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The 

next division will be made as at December 31, 1886. 

Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


N ORTHERN ASSURANCE 
Established 1836. 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE E.C. ABERDEEN KING STREET. 
ME and UNDS (1884). 


COMPANY. 


128,000 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY, 
Established 1303._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General sfanager. 
H@ENIxX FIRE 


OFFIC E, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.— Established 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in ell parts of the World. 
1 lai dwith itude and liberality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD § Secretaries. 


10 5, 000 ACCIDENTS, for which Two Millions have been 
Paid as by the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 64 Cornhill. Accidents of all kinds. Paid-up and Invested 
£260,000 ;_ Premium Income, HaRViE M. FarQunmar, Esq.— 
Apny't to the Clerks at the Railway ‘Stations, the Local Agents, or West-end Office, 8 Grand 
Buildings, Charing Cross, or at the Head Office, London. E.C. 
LLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


CGONSOLS « COLONI AL GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR INVE 
HOME RAILWAY ORDINARY STOCKS —SRLECTIONS OF I IMPROVING LINES. 


NoW ar. 
PREFERENCE AND GUARANT STOCKS.— ABLE OF FLUCTUATIONS, 
PRO BLE FUTURE. 


AMERICAN RAILS. BHAT TO_AVOID. TO BUY. 
ADIAN AND FOREIGN .—_PRESENT POSITION. FUTURE 


FOREIGN GOv SECURITIES. MEANS OF INVESTMENT. 
ENCE TO RUSSIANS AND EGYPTIANS. 
TRUSTS AND OTHER Sh ELECTION OF INVESTMENTS, 
H GUARANTEED DIVIDENDS. 


MONTHLY CIRCULAR, No. 441, now being issued, contains 
special information regarding the above and "other Securities, whi we recommend 
to the careful consideration of Investors and Capitalists. plete copy of Circular will be 
forwarded post free on application. 
___ ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO., STOCKBROKERS, 42 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Accounts opeved envesdinng to the usual practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed 
Fo the minimum monthly balances when not drawn below £50. No commission charged for 
ee pin, Money received on Deposit at 3 per cent. »ayable on deman 
keri e Bank entertaenst ree of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities 


BY PARCELS POST, 


A LUXURY UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 


BARBER & COMPANY'S FRENCH COFFEE, 
As used in Paris. In its highest perfection, 10d. per 1b. See that you have 
none other. See eae for 5s. 6d., or 21bs. for 2s. 4d. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 274 REGENT NT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 
61 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. The Borough, London Bridge. | Manchester—93 Market St. 
loz Grove, W. Brighton North Street. Bristul_38 Corn Street. 


King’s Birmingham—Quvadrant. -F 
az Greet Titchfield Street,.W. | Liverpool—1 Church Street. 
BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
DURO-TEXTILE. 
CHBAPES i A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 


Patterns. Prices Particulars on receipt of Six 8 
International Inventions Exhibition Stand 1095, West Queen’ Gate. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT AND BLINDNESS 


Is often caused by the yao of sueuttahie Gos les. ‘The Rev. R. H. Baynes, Hon. Canon, 
Worcester Cathedral, writes; * The s: are all I could desire. and my eyes feel st: 
already; I only regret that I did not know on your exceeding skill years ago.” Sestimonie 2 
from Sir Julius Benedi ct, Dr. Radcliffe, Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital ; 4. J. 
Mcintyre, Esq., ;F.D. Dixon-Hartiand, Esq., M.P.,&e. Mr. H. 1, AURANCE 
F.8.S8., Oculist ptician, 14 OLD BOND STREET, adapts his improved 
Spectacles to oane and strengthen the “weakest sight. Pamrhiet on the preservati 
sight tree. City Branch, 6 Poultry ; Birmingham, 5 Corporation Street. 


UNIVERSALLY we BY THE FACULTY. 
Laxative and Re/reshing Fruit Lozenge. 


For CONSTIPATION, 
Hemorrhoids, Bile, Headache, 
Loss of Appetite, Cerebral Congestion. 
[NDIEN Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Chemist of the Paris Faculty, 69 ‘Queen Street, City, London. 
(GRILLON. Tamar, unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives, is 
agreeable to take, and never produces irritation, nor interferes with business 
or pleasure. Sold by all Chemists and Druggists, 2s. 6d. a box, stamp incl 


NOTICE—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 
Manufacturers of Artistic Porcelain and Glass 


DINNER SERVICES DESSERT SERVICES ! TEA SERVICES 
LUNCHEON SERVICES | BREAKFAST SERVICES | TOILET SERVICES, 
Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 

Designs and Estimates free. Discount 15 per cent. for Cash, 


466, 468, ann 470 OXFORD STREET: 
31 anp 32 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, w 


ARTISTIC DRAPING. 
GOLLINSON & LOCK AND JACKSON & GRAHAM, 


The united Firms will give special attention to the 


ARTISTIC DRAPING OF WINDOWS, 


And have engaged an Artist expressly to superintend this branch of their business. 
68 ro 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 


SoLe ADDRESSES: 


and Valuables; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, + idends, and Coupons; and the 
and sale of Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. Pamphlet on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


FYREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND, CITY of LONDON. 

COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the City of ‘London will meet in the Guild- 
hall oft the con City. on Tuesday, July 14, 1885, at Half-past Twelve o'clock or to 
rece:vi is for taking on Building Leases, for a term ot eighty years, Foun of 
yery 8 valuable FREEHOLD GROUND, situate on the west side of Warwick Lane, by Amen 


Fur urther particulars, with conditions and printed Forms ot Evepesel, may be had on applica- 
tion at this office, where a Pian of the Ground may also be see: 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the highest or any proposal. 

Persons making Proposals must attend personally, or by a duly authorized agent, on the 
above-mentioned day, at flalf-past Twelve o'clock precisely, and the parties whose offers are 

will be execute an Agreement and d at the same time. 
Proposals must be endorsed on the outside * Tender tor Ground, Warwick Le and be 
n addressed to the undersigned, before Twelve o'clock on the said day of treaty. 
Sewers’ Guildhall : HENRY BLAKE, 
une 1), 1885. __ Principal terk. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 
UNDER CONTRACT pes igh MAILS TO INDIA, 


CHINA, AUSTRALIA, 
REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY—SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 

Departures for— 

CALCUTTA, MADRAS. and CEYLON, CHINA, { 
STRAITS, and JAPAN..... UB Brindisi, Mondays. 
From Tilbury, 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, and ADELAIDE ... 12:30 
rom 

BOMBAY. EGYPT, ADEN, GIBRALTAR, andy 

gente Wednesda 


Orrices: 12 L STREET, and 25 COCKSPUR ST. 
LONDON, S.W.; 2) RUE_ LEP PARIS; 7 RUE 
NO ILLES, MARSEILLES. 


REFRIGERATORS. Best London Make. Fitted with sliding 


Shelves, Ventilator, and latest improvements, 


nl 


WIDE 

No.1 1 ft. 10in, 1 ft. 8 in, 00 
2 2 2 6 3 0 
3 2 9 1 1 2 6 450 
4 3 3 2 0 2 6 5 0 0 
5 3 9 2 1 2 6 57 0 
6 4 2 2 3 2 6 6 00 
and TOILET WARE, 

NEW STUCK, OF BEST LONDON MAKE. 

No.2 No.3 No.4 

s. d. s. d, s. d. 

15 6 Bo 21 6 

6 9 0 23 0 

uo 6 6 20 


Toilet Pail, from 10s. to 40s. the 
. Travelling, and Gas Furnace 
ange. Gas, and Water Work. Estimates free. 


NET PRICES, NO DECEPTIVE DISCOUNTS. 
WHLIAM 8. BURTON, Electro-Silver Plater, Cutler, 
General Furnishing, Tronmonger, $8 (late 2) Oxford Street, and 1, 14, 2, and 3 | 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Founded A.p. 1868, Cash Prices; no extra charge for time given. Large, useful 
Stock to select from. Lllustrated priced Catalogue. with Terms, post free.—248, 249, and 250 
Tottenham Court Road, and 19, 20,and 21 Morwell Street. W. Established 1862. 


‘(HE LITERARY MACHINE, for Holding a Book in any 
Position over an Easy Chair, Bed, or Sofa. Delicious luxuries. Prices from 21s. 
post tree. JOHN CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street,Portland Place, 
London, V Beware of Imitations. Telephone No. 3,381. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


J OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 3.—Sold by all Stationers 
throughout the Wor'! 


HOTELS. 
(THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — On the verge of the 


Atlantic. Five acres of ornamental grounds. Six Lawn-Tennis Courts. 250 Rooms. 
Table-d'hote at separate tables from, Six to Eight o’clock. Large Swimming Bath ; also 
Private Baths. Address, Manacen, I North Devon. 


(TOTLAND BAY HOTEL, ISLE of WIGHT (aear Alum 


and Freshwater ).—Magnificent sea views. Comfort with moderate charges. 

Billiard-room and Tennis Lawn. Bracing air. best buthing in the Islanc. Excellent 

menade picr. Good service of trains and boats, vid Lymington.—Address, U. 
Manager. 


BOOKS, &c. 


— 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance: 

Any part of the United Kingdom ......... 
India and China........... 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, ‘and “America . onccecece 

STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required,for which 6d.each 
13, 75, and 99 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street. Strand. we we 


3d. in the ls.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 


don. All the New and Standard Books. Bibles, le 
Post Onlers promptly executed. Librarics arranged and 


-) OHN BUMPUS, Bookseller to Her Mj esty the Queen, 
330 Oxford Street, W. The Largest, Selection in London 
i 


i 
} 


The Saturday Review. 


[July 11, 1885. 


MESSRS. ISBISTERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


WINGED WORDS; or, Truth Retold. By 


the Rev. H. R. Hawes, M.A., Author of “Thoughts for the Times,” 
“ Arrows in the Air,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE TRICYCLE in Relation to Health and 


Recreation. By B. W. Ricuarpsoy, M.D., F.R.S., Author of 
“ Health and Life” &c. Sewed, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


WHAT SET HIM RIGHT. With other 


Chapters to Help. By A. K. H. B., Author of “ Recreations of a 
Country Parson” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
“ Admirable and wholesome reading. Their eloquence, their charm, and their 
power consist in a quiet sincerity, and the power with which they enforce prac- 
tical every-day 


THE SPIRITS in PRISON ; and other 


Studies on the Life After Death. By E. H. Piumrrrr, D.D., Dean 
of Wells. Third Thousand, large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“It marks the progress of thought and feeling during the past generation on 
the most interesting subject to man that man can imagine—and it is a history of 
that progress,”—Salurday Review, 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. By Joun 
Rar, M.A. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“A work of commanding ability and great practical value. It deserves to be 
studied by everybody who wishes to understand a series of questions which are just 
now ettracting a large share of attevtion......Admirably adapted to dissipate 
er impressi on the subject.” — Scotsman. 

“ The reader will find much to interest him in Mr. Rae's volume. His intro- 
ductory chapter is well worth studying, as are also his sketches of Lassalle, Karl 
Marx, and Professor Winkelblech.”— Times. 


THE GOSPEL and the AGE: Sermons on 
Special Occasions. By W. C. Macer, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough. Fourth Thousand, large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

-* This remarkable volume will arrest the attention of the world.”—Spectator, 


** Fine specimens of robust, manly eloquence......If we mistake not, they will 
take their place among the best productions of the modern pulpit.” 
British Quarterly Review, 


WM. ISBISTER, Liuiten, 56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF “HAYDN’S 
DICTIONARY OF DATES.” 
BROUGHT DOWN TO THE SPRING OF 1885, 


The Times says :—“ Haydn's Di'ionary of Dates’ is the most universal book of reference, 
in a moderate compass, that we kt-w of in the English language.” 


Now ready, complete in 1 vol. cinth, 18s, ; half-calf, 24s.; full or tree calf, 31s, 61. 
THE k!:HTEENTH EDITION OF 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 
Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised throughout, 
By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


Containing the HISTORY OF THE WORLD TO THE PRESENT TIME, 
Comprised in 1,000 Pages, 12,000 Distinct Articles, and 
120,000 Dates and Facts. 


LONDON: WARD. LOCK, & CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 
NEW YORK: BOND STREET. 


NOW READY, No. 3. 


THREEPENNY MAGAZINE. 


F The Bookseller says: ‘* Its sixty-four pages of close, clear type contain about 
as much reading matter as plenty of three-volume novels.” 


In a Coloured Wrapper, price 3d., pust free 4d., the 
ONTHLY MAGAZINE OF FICTION for JULY, 


Containing 
COMPLETE NOVEL, 


Entitled 
IDA’S STORY, 
By the Author of “ Guilty Without Crime” &c. 


EW THREEPENNY MAGAZINE, No. 3. 
a Each Number complete in itself. 
London: W. Srevens, 421 Strand. And at all Bookscllers’, &c. 


(THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCCXXIL 

will be published on WEDNESDAY, JULY 15, 
CONTENTS : 

1. LORD LYITON'’S GLENAVERIL. 

2, FENELON. 

3. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

4. LORD MACAULAY AND ELIJAH IMPEY, 

5. PITT’S FOREIGN POLICY. 

6, ENGLISH SOCIETY AND ITS HISTORIANS, 

7. THE ELECTRESS SOPHIA. 

8 FIRST CHRISTIAN COUNCIL. 

9. GAME AND GAME LAWS. 

10. THE GLADSTONE MINISTRY: A RETRO=PECT, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 


No. XL. 6s. 


‘THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
7 for JULY 1885, 
1. THE NEW HIEROGLYPHS OF WESTERN ASIA. 
2. THE RISE AND DECAY OF THE ENGLISH YEOMANRY, 
3. CHARLES LESLIE AND THR NONJURORS. 
4. THE AUTHORSHIP AND AUTHENTICITY OF PAPAL BULLS. 
5. THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF CANDIDATES FOR HOLY ORDERS. 
6. BENHAM'S DIOCESAN HISTORY OF WINCHESTER. 
7. MORALITIES OF SOCIALISM. 
8. RELIGION AND SCIENCE: CANON CURTEIS'S “ BOYLE LECTURES.” 
9. DID THE STATE ESTABLISH THE CHURCH ? 
10. THE REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
11. THE CLERGY PENSIONS INSTITUTION. 
SHORT NOTICES, 
SporriswoovE & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C, 


Now ready, No. III. 2s.6d.; per post, 2s. 9d. 
(Subscription, 10s. per annum, post free.) 


THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by FREDERICK POLLOCK, M.A., LL.D. 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford; 
Professor of Common Law in the Inns of Court, 
CONTENTS: 
THE LAW REPORTS. By G. W. Hemwmiye, Q.C. 


MISTAKE OF LAW AS A GROUND OF EQUITABLE RELIEF. By 
MELVILLE M. BIGELOW. 


TUF POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION. By 
E. 8. hoscor. 


THE SEISIN OF CITATTELS. By F. W. MAITLAND. 
JUSTICE IN EGYPT. By HaAnovp A. Perry. 

THE NEW FRENCII DIVORCE ACT. By Tuomas Bancuay. 
LORD CAIRNS. By G. W. Q.C. 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

NOTES. 

CONTENTS OF EXCITANGES. 

DIGEST OF CASES (March to June, 1885). By Epwanp Manson, 


STEVENS & SONS, 119 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


Now ready, fep. 4to. bound in white, 5s, 


IN A GOOD CAUSE: 


A Collection of Stories, Poems, and Illustrations. 
Edited by Mrs. TYSSEN AMIIERST. 


Containing Cont. ibutions by 

THE' EARL OF ROSSLYN. 

LADY CONSTANCE HOWARD, Author of“ Sweethearts and Wives" &e. 

THE BISHOP OF BEDFORD. 

F. ANSTEY, Author of * Vice Versa" &e. 

CHUEDOMILLE MIJATOVICIHI, The Servian Min‘eter. 

H. RIDER HAGGARD, Author of * Dawn” &e. 

MRS, CASHEL HOEY, Author of * The Lover's Creed” &c, 

CANON ST. VINCENT SEECIIFY, 

SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart. 

LADY AUGUSTA NOEL, Author of “ From Generation to Generation.” 

W. R. S. RALSTON, Author of “ Early Russian Listury *’ ec. 

OSCAR WILDE, 

HAMILTON AIDE, Author Rita” &c. 

CANON ARTHUR J. MASON. 

A. LANG, Author of“ Helen of Troy” &e. 

WILFRED CRIPPS, Author of * Old English Plate " &c. And others. 
And Original Illustrations by Caldecott, Carter, Tristram Ellis, W. C. Horsley, 


A NEW AMUSING BOOK OF ADVENTURES FOR CHILDREN. 
Fep. 4to. fancy cloth boards, coloured edges, 3s, 61, 


TOPSY TURVY. 


With numerous Illustrations by H. J. A. MILES, 


A HANDY BOOK FOR EVERY HOUSENOLD. 
Illustrated, fep. 8vo. 3d. ; strongly bound in cloth, Gd. 


HELP AT HAND; 
Or, What shall we Do in Accidents or Illness. 
By Countess COWPER. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 


GREAT BRITAIN FOR LITTLE 
BRITONS. 
By ELEANOR BULLEY. 
With numerous Illustrations of Places and People. 


“ A very pleasant device for making georraphy agreeable."’_ Guardian, 
“ Great paius have been taken with this book, and it contains abundance of information.’” 
Spectator. 


Illustrated cover, cloth boards, 4s. 


UNDER MOTHER’S WING. 
By L. C., Author of the Stories in “ Children Busy” &c. 
Most carefully printed in Colours from Designs by J. K. 
thought Just outside tes of child view tog lone 


the book—which is to amuse young children. There is a delightful atmosphere of real | 
story-iciling about the whole which makes it a book quite out of the commen.” Guardian.” 


LONDON: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO. 
PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 
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CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


BOOKS FOR THE OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1886. 


Extra fep. 8vo. stiff 


SHAKESPEARE’S JULIUS CESAR. Edited 


by W. Wrienr, M.A. 


Now ready, price 12s, 6d. cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s.. 
VOL. III. (Baker—Beadon), royal 8vo. of 


THE DICTIONARY 


Immediately, extra fep. 8vo. stiff covers, 2s. 6d. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES of DRYDEN and POPE. 


With Introduction and Notes, by A. Mitnes, M.A. (Lond.), Editor of 
Butler's “ Hudibras” &c. 


“ Shows careful editing. The notes somewhat rem'nd us in the'r quality of the excellent 
notes to the Rector of Lincoln's edition of Pope's Satires Essay on Mau—and to say 
is the highest praise we can — Westuaaster Review. 


Second Edition, extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


CESAR—The GALLIC WAR. With Notes, 


Maps, &c. By C. E. Mopenty, M A., Assistant-Masterin Rugby School, 
“ Stands high amongst the best classics we have met.""—Saturday Review. 


Second Edition, extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s, 6d. 


HORACE—The ODES, CARMEN SECU- 
LARE, and EPODES. With Introductions and Notes, by E. C. Wicknam, 
M.A., Head-Master of Vellington College. 


** Leaves hardly anything to be desired. Sound, thorough, and appreciative.’ 
Journal of Edi 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


*,* VOLUME IV, WILL BE PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER 1, AND THE 
SUBSEQUENT VOLUMES AT INTERVALS OF THREE MONTHS. 


From THE ATHEN 


Perbaps the most satisfactory among the many satisfactory features in the second 
instalment of Mr. Leslie stephen s great work is the comparatively short period of 
time which separates it from its predecessor........ ‘There are no traces of undue 
hurry about this volume, which is in every respect equal to that which opened the 
series, The staff of contributors is strengthened by the addition of some well- 
known names, A few unimportant shortcomings iu the matter of proportion ard 
arrangement were discernible in the first part; in the present one there is hardly 
room for criticism on this score........ On the whole there is little to criticize and 
much to admire in this volume, which, as we are glad to think, secs Mr. Stephen 
and his coadjutors fairly afloat on their great venture, 


From THE SPECTATOR, 


Neither in fulness, in accuracy, nor in interest does the second volume show any 
falling off from its predecessor........ We heartily thank the editor and his con- 


| tributors for this second in-talment of a work the value and interest of which it 


Extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


XENOPHON—CYROPAEDIA, Books IV., 
V. With Introduction and Notes, by C. Bice, D.D., formerly Senior Student 
of Christ Cburch. Oxford. 


“The book is th hly practical, and reading the notes is like hearing a very good 
talking to his — Saturday Revie 
success." — 


Second Edition, extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


HOMER—ILIAD, Book I. (for Schools). By 


D. B. Monro, M.A,, Author of a “Grammar of the Homeric Dialect.” 
“ Like all Mr. Monro’s work on Homer, it is excellently done, and will be of great use to 
schoolinasters."’"— Academy. 


Extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 


EURIPIDES—ALCESTIS (for Schools). By 


C. S. Jennam, M A., late Scholar of Trinity College, or Editor of tie 
Helena,” * ebetis Tabula,’ “ Lucian’s Vera Historia,” 


Jerram has added some useful notes and a valuable Another 
commendable point is = reterence from tune to time to paralicl passages in staudaid 
English authors." 


Just published, extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


EDGAR QUINET—LETTRES a sa MERE. 


Selected and Edited by GrorGe SAINTSBURY, Author of “A Primer of 
French Liverature’’ &c, 


Second Edition, extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S HISTORISCHE SKIZZEN ; 


EGMONT’S LEBEN und TOD, and BELAGERUNG von ANTWERPEN, 
Edited, with Notes, Introduction, &c, by C. A, BucHHEIM, Phil. Doc., 
Professor of German in King’s Cullege, London. 
“ Dr. Buchhei f the Se He has 


A Selected List of other Standard School Books suitab’e for Candidates 
will be sent post free on application, 


LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, CLARENDON PRESS 
WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 ro 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 

281 REGENT STREET, W., xn 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 

BOOKS at all LIBRARIES and BOOKSELLERS". -- 


CENTRAL ASIAN By Dxemetaivs C. BouLe Demy evo 
“ Will serve a good purpose." —Morning Post. TERARY LANDMARKS 0 OF ONDON. 


By A. .G. BARRILI. 2 vols. crown 8vo. Weil 


eat 
Sire, CAUMOST. 2 crown eve. “An ag 
UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Squure, E.C. 


Just published, Second Edition, 6d. 


(THE CHURCH a and the COUNCIL. By the Rev. C. Apams. 
J. MasERs & Co.,78 New Bond Street. 


ARGYLL SHIP CANAL.—See BUILDER ; 

also Plans and Section of Sir Chas. Berry's 

Palace ; Assurance Offices, Dublin ; English Church, Kudat, Free nite- 

chapel ; Sculpture by, Tinworth, “ ing for the Head ot John the + ~ Notes on 

Sculptors’ Materials,” by Geo. rust ; ls at the Inven- 
post, ad. Anawal Subscription, 19s. 

46 Catherine Street, And all Newsmen, 


tous Exhibition, &c. 


isi ible to overrate, and which, we believe, will be hereafter idered as cre 


o! the most useful whict' the nineteenth century has produced. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


“ONE OF THE MOST ENTERTAINING BOOKS 
OF THE YEAR.”—Standard. 
NOTICE.—The FOURTH EDITION of 
the “LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND, , 
by, his Brother-in-Law, George C. Bompas. 
is ready this day. Large crown 8vo. with a 
Portrait, 12s. 6d. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, 8vo. 12s. 64. 
VOLUME III. OF A NEW TRANSLATION IN FOUR VOLS. OF 


“DON QUIXOTE.” 
THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON 


of LA MANCHA. MIGUEL DE CERVANTES A 
tion, with Introd Notes, by Joun Oumspy, Translator of 
The Poem of the Ol 


*,* Volume 1V., completing the Work, will be published on July 27. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


SECOND EDITION, post 8vo. 5s. 
LORD BEACONSFIELD’S 
HOME LETTERS. 


WRITTEN IN 1830-31. 


“ Dip where we will into the ‘ Home Letters ' we find them capita! read'ng. The charm never 
| fails. There is no flagging, no falling off in interest. It rather heizhtens as we proceed, 


owe wr from ae letters with a genuine regret that the little volume contains no more of 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


SUAKIN, 1885; 
Being a Sketch of the Campaign of this Year. 
By an OFFICER who was there. 


“A simple record of the events which made up a war of peculi ivati 
due to ‘the elimate we toiled in and the toe we fought may 
tuk fact, and the experiences are those of one who tovk part in shane 
REFACE. 


LONDON : KEGAN a | TRENCH, & CO. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE 
ON THE MARSH” &c. 


Stiff paper cover, 1s., post free ane! gees in fancy cloth, 1s. 6d., 


A VAGRANT WIFE. By the Author of 


“ The House on the Marsh,” “At the World's Mercy,” &c. 


W. STEVENS, 421 STRAND, W.C. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
Cloth, 64. ; roan gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 


THE 5 BOOK of PRIVATE PRAYER: Short Forms of Daily 


ith Form of Family Prayer. Issued hy directi t 
ort the. Province of Canterbury. The Family 


THE RULE of PRAYER: a Devotional Exposition of the 


Lord's Prayer. 32mo. cloth, Is. (Just published. 
London : J. WHITAKER, 12 Warwick Lane, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’'S NEW BOOKS. COMPLETION OF LORD LYTTON’S NEW POEM. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW GLENAVERIL; 


For JULY. — Or, the Metamorphoses: a Poem in Six Books. 
Edited by T. H. S. ESCOTT. A 
Cite By the Earl of LYTTON. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND IRELAND. 
VICTOR HUGO. By Hexry Céanp. *,* Books IV., V., and VI, will be published next week. 
THE WINE DUTIES. By F. G. WALPote. 
: ‘TWO DAYS IN THE BRIXWORTH UNION. By Lorp STANtry of ALDERLEY, ‘cp. Svo. 2s. each Book ; or in 2 vols. 1 
ROMAN LIFE AND CHARACTER. By F. Manion Crawronp. 
| oy Vou I _ Not I 
PROFESSOR MIVART ON INSTINCT. By Groncr J. Romans, F.R.3. Book I.—Tue Orpsans. Boox IV.—Txe Gvarprans. 
A JOKE OR A JOB? By A Member or Convocation. 
THE FUTURE OF SOUTH AFRICA. By FrevEnic MACKARNESS. Book II.—Fatatrry. Book V.—TueE Lovers. 
FLEEMING JENKIN—IN MEMORIAM. By Professor CoLyry. Boox IlI.—Tue ALPs. Boox VI.—CorpELIA. 


TUE RADICAL PROGRAMME.—VALI. Taxation and Finance. 


HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. “I may say at once that this styfaen me as the freshest, the strongest, the most varied and 


entertaining volume of new verse I have ever had occasion to review. The poem has the dis« 
cursive freshness and force of extremely brilliant conversation. It may possibly pruve an 


MODERN SCIENCE and MODERN ch my 


THOUGHT. ByS.Lainc, M.P. Demy 8vo. 12s. (This day. MURRAY, ALBEMARED 
R SOUTH AFRICAN EMPIRE. By, - 
OUR GRESW&LL, M.A., F.R.C.1. 2 vols. crown (This GRIFFITH, F ARR AN, & CO, ’ S 
ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. By A. P. Sryverr, NEW BOOKS. 


Auther of “The Oceu't World.” Fifth Edition, annotated and enlarged by BX 
the Author. Crowu Syo. ts, 


Now ready, New and Revised Edition, 2 vols. each Half-a-Crown. 


THE PURPOSE of THEOSOPHY. By Mrs. AFGHANISTAN: 


A. P.SINNETT. Crown 8vo. 3s. 
Its History, and Our Dealings with it. 


BRITISH DAIRY FARMING. To which meme P. F. WALKER, 
arrister-at-Law (late 75th Regiment). 


is added a description of the Chief Continental Systems. By James Lone. 


With numerous Lliustrations, crown 8vo. 9s. 
q “A valuable contribution to the literature of Dairy Farminz........ a his chapters on Containing a Map, and bringing the History of the Afghan Question down to 1885. 
ig ‘Continental systems Mr. Long introduces us to fresh fields and pastures n ccccceme 00k © — 
is not a large one for his comprehensive subject, but it is crammed w information | 
1 which every dairy farmer would do weil to study.""—/’aid Alali Gazette Now ready, 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, Six Shillings, 
t NEW VOLUME OF MILITARY BIOGRAPHIES. IN CORNWALL AND ACROSS 
iy TURENNE. By H. M. Hozrter. Large crown THE SEA 
' H ; 8vo. with Portrait and numerous Maps, 4s. 
bes ketch of life fth Liti tat 
cof at the Une in wince lived. Altogether contains, Luniied space, By DOUGLAS B. W. SLADEN, 
that is valuable and L’ust. An Australian Coionist, Author of “ Frithjof and Ingeborg,” Australian Lyrics,” &c. 


TO NOLIDAY MAKERS.—Cloth limp, One Shilling. 


q NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. HOW WE DID WITHOUT 
LODGINGS AT THE SEASIDE, 


BY OSWALD CRAWFURD. Saved our Money, and Doubled our Pleasure. 


A WOMAN’S REPUTATION. By OswALD By the Author of “How we did without Servants.” 


” vols. 
“The We Lave ln.” “ This is a clever, amusing, and little book, aud is written in cheerful stylq 
conia ning some good recipes. "School master, 
& simart lithic bruckure.” 


BY M. W. BREW. 
THE CHRONICLES of CASTLE CLOYNE ; Now ready, Five Shillings. 
or, Pictures of the Munster People. By M. W. Brew. 3 vols. crown Svo. THE PATTERN LIFE : 


i ¥ “ One could hardly “> for a better Irish story, more touchinz, more amusing, more 


soil, than * ‘The Chronicies of can be no doubt th Lif £0 L 

in! author is a pleasant romancer, Wav knows how to set down what he lias ven and heard, an fro 

@ heart tt appreciate bo both the sad and the lively moods vt Or, Lessons o's jar ord. 
I By W. CHATTERTON DIX. 


BY MISS GRANT. Wita 8 Illustrations by P. Priolo. 


q | § Cc A R A ROM A. B M. M ss Gr ANT Author of *,* Tntended to instruct and interest the Children of the Church of England. 
“The Sun Maid,” “ Artiste,” May Day,” &. 2 vols 


“Miss Grant’s new work is a pretty love idyl, redeemed from the commonplace by a “ We commend it to p ts and teach rs as a very useful book to be Awith en’ Maren.” 


certain grace of styie..... The pages are . of bright and intelligent art gossip. Car Haring, en 
he writer of this pleasant novel ssevidently a lover “ Tt isa book of which any child should t be proud—nay, many grown ee wilt aioe 


4 
singu’ OL W vo portrays Wita vivacity an elegance,” eWeekly 
i 
NOW AT TIE LIBRARIES—Crown 8vo, gilt top, cloth, Six Shillings. 
ul GEORGE DONNINGTON ; or, In the Bear’s ON BOTH SIDES: 
Grip, By C.H.Eprex. 3 vols. crown 8vo. WRONG S 
i “ Mr. Eden knows how to tell a story ; and his ‘ George Donninzton' has the advantaze of 
, direct connexion with the interest now due to whatever concerns Kussia........ ‘The plot is A Story. 
cleverly constructed, and the and well and d 
Mr. Eden’ 's novel ane oe to be read with pieusure as an exceedingly interesting and weil- By a New Author, VIN VINCENT. 
| on Its author bes caught Rg to, boys and sir 
q HAPMAN HALL ¢ interest of the story well sustain 3 se as und to become 
& LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, ry told tale, which is quite on a par some coe best storics........ The 
whole bool is tuil of sale counsels and deep fecling.”— Morning 
MR. BERESFORD HOPE'S NEW NOVEL. 
Cloth bevelled, gilt top, Six Shillings. 


Third Edition, with Preface, 1 vol. 6s. 
THE BRANDRETHS. By the Right Hon. TWO ENGLISHMEN. 


A. J. B, Bengsrorp Horr, M.P., Author of “Strictly Tied Up.” By an AMERICAN. 


From the TIMES. “ These younz Englishmen, with their quiet manners, look as though they were the lords 


In“ The The Brand reths"’ we have a sequel to Mr. Beresford Hope's clever novel of“ Srtett tion.”—GORTH 
it rt. He I Englishman to be him of all men who stands firmest in his 


Tied 
not only ‘ai a firmer grasp on sume of those characters which in his earlier work were 4s “Che book is well worth reading........ What we like about this book is its manliness. The 
ead author is sometimes suggestive and always straight(orward ; and these characteristics alone 


j wanting in outline and individuality, but he has secured the interest of his readers by 
simplifying his story. “ The Brandreths,” although it abounds in the study of personal | would make a book readable.” "Academy. 
characier, investigating the innermost life, and analysing feclings of the hero, is never- “It isan and very book.”’— Literary World. 
\ theless in great measure a political novel. Mr. Hope writes of political life and the vicissi- 
pictures of society are ex ingly far ere, conclusion, 
the novel is one which will repay careful reading. GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, & WELSH, 
WEST CORNER OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 
THE 


WATERS OF HERCULES. 


By E. D. GERARD, 
Author of “Reata,” “Beggar my Neighbour,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


This day is published. 


VICTOR HUGO: 


A Memoir and a Study. 


By JAMES CAPPON, M.A. 
Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 
ADAM BEDE. 3s. 6d. 
MILL on the FLOSS. 3s. 6d. 
FELIX HOLT the RADICAL. 3s. 64. 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. 3s, 
SILAS MARNER. 2s. 6d. 
ROMOLA. &s. 6d. 
MIDDLEMARCH. 7s. 6d. 
DANIEL DERONDA, 7s. 6d. 


By COLONEL LOCKHART. 
FAIR TO SEE. 6s. 
MINE IS THINE. 6s. 
DOUBLES and QUITS. 6s. 


By L. B. WALFORD. 
MR. SMITH. 5s. 
PAULINE. is. 
COUSINS. 5s. 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 5s. 
DICK NETHERBY. is. 


By E. D. GERARD, 
REATA. 6s, 
BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. 6s, 


By GENERAL W. G. HAMLEY. 
TRASEADEN HALL. 6s. 
GUILTY, or NOT GUILTY? 2s, Gd. 


By VARIOUS AUTHORS. 
REVOLT of MAN. By Watrer Besant. 3s. (a. 
MAID of SKER. By R. D. Brackmore. 7s. 6d. 
ALTIORA PETO. By Lavrence 6s. 
MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE, 6s. 
BUSH-LIFE in QUEENSLAND. By A. C. Granr. 


TOM CRINGLE'’S LOG. ByM.Scorr. 5s. 


TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR, By Samvurt Warroy. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. By the Same. 3s. 
WENDERHOLME. By P.G. Hamerron. 6s, 


TALES from “ BLACKWOOD.” 


NEW SERIES. 24 P, 
12 vols. bound in cloth, Pe paper covers, each 1s.; or 


FIRST SERIES. 12 ; 
paper covers, each 1s.; or 


WILLIAM BLACEWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.S LIST. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 331, will 


be published on WEDNESDAY, Jaly 15, 
CONTENTS : 
1. THE LIFE AND WORKS OF JOHN KEATS, 
2. MEMOIRS OF COUNT PASOLINI. 
3. VERRALL ON THE ODES OF HORACE, 
4, THE FRENCH IN NORTH AMERICA. 
5. HARBOURS AND DOCKS. 
6. SIR HENRY TAYLOR’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
7. THE CITY LIVERY COMPANIES. 
8. BISHOP TEMPLE’S LECTURES. 
9, NAVAL WARFARE. 
10. THE PORTS AND TRADE OF COREA, 
11. THE PARTING OF THE WATERS. 


The NATIONAL SYSTEM of POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. By Friepricn List. Translated from the original German by 
Sampson 8. Lioyp, M.P. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PEASANT PROPERTIES, and other Re- 


printed Essays. By Lady Vennry. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 


HOW to MAKE the LAND PAY; or, 


Profitable Industries connected with the Land, and Suitable to all Occupa- 
tions, large or small. By Henny P. Duxsrer, M.A., Vicar of Wood-Bastwick, 
Norfolk. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The WANDERINGS of ULYSSES: a Sequel 


to “THE TROJAN WAR.” By Professor ©, Wrrr, Head-Master of the 
Alstadt Gymnasium, Kinigsberg. Translated into English by Frances 
YOUNGHUSBAND, Crown 8vo. 3s. 


The RUSSIAN REVOLT: its Causes, Condi- 


tion, and Prospects. By EpMuND NoBie. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


LIFE of SIR WM. ROWAN HAMILTON, 


Knt., LL.D., D.C.L., M.R.1.A., Andrews Professor of Astronomy in the 
University of Dublin, and Royal Astronomer of Ircland, &c, &c. ; including 
Selections from bis Poems, Correspondenve, and Miscellaneous Writings. By 
Rovert PerceVAL Graves, M.A., Sub Dean of the Chapel Royal, Dublin, and 
formerly Curate in charge of Windermere. (3 vols.) Vol. LI. 8vo, 15s, 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


The EUMENIDES of ASCHYLUS: a 


Critical Edition, with Metrical English Translation. By Jonn F. Davies, 
M.A., Univ. Dubl.; Lit.D., Q.U.L; F.R.U.1.; Professor of Latin in the 
Queen's College, Galway. 8vo, 7s. 


BITS of BRAZIL, the LEGEND of LILITH, 


and other POEMS. By Joun Cameron Grant, Author of “Songs from the 
Sunny South,” * Prairie Pictures,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


BY SHORE and SEDGE. By Brer Harte. 
wontasts 1 An Apostle of the Tules—2. Sarah Walker—3, A Ship 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


The NOVELS of G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 
Price 1s, each sewed ; or Is, 6d. cloth. 
THE GLADIATORS. 
THE INTERPRETER, 
GOOD FOR NOTHING. 
THE QUEEN’S MARIES, 


HOLMBY HOUSE. 
KATE COVENTRY. 
DIGBY GRAND, 
GENERAL BOUNCE, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
SNOW in HARVEST. By Ipa Asnworra 


TayLor, Author of “ Venus’ Doves” &c. 3 vols. 


ENTANGLED. By Miss Farrrax 


Author of “A Fair Country Maid.” 3 vols, 


THE SINS of the FATHERS. By Henry 


CRESSWELL, Author of “‘A Modern Greek Heroine” &c, 3 vols. 


MADAME DE PRESNEL. By E. Frances 


Poynter, Author of “ My Little Lady” &c. 2 vols, 


THE RECOLLECTIONS of a COUNTRY 


DOCTOR. Edited by Mrs. Jonny Kent Srenpcr. 3 vols, 


LAZARUS in LONDON. By F. W. Rosrysoy, 


Author of “‘ Grandmother's Money” &c. 3 vols, 


IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Lyatt, 
Author of “Donovan” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 
BURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Just published, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 
FLIGHT and other POKMS. By Grorcr Hexserr 
Kens.ey. With an Illustration by the Author. * 
Bickers & SON, 1 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


This day, at all Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8yo, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHRISTOPHER KIRKLAND. 


LYNN LINTON, 


Author of “ The True History of Joshua Davidson,” “ Patricia Kemball,” &c. 


8 vols. crown 8vo. 


A SECOND LIFE. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
Author of “ The Wooing o’t,” “ The Admiral’s Ward,” &e, 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 


ESTHER. 


By FRANCES SNOW COMPTON. 


8 vols. crown 8vo. 


A COQUETTE’S CONQUEST. 


By BASIL, 
Author of “ Love the Debt.” 


2 vols. crown Svo, 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. 


(The Secoud Edition is now ready.) 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 


DR. GRATTAN. 


By W. A. HAMMOND, M.D. 


8 vols. crown Svo. 


LOUISA. 


By KATHERINE S. MACQUOID, 
Author of * Patty ” &c. 


TWO NEW ADDITIONS TO BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


BERNA BOYLE. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 


Author of “Susan Drummond” &2. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE EXECUTOR. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
Author of “* The Freres,” ‘* Which Shall It Be?” &c. 


TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES. 


MITRE COURT. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 
Author of “George Gcith of Fen Court” &c. 


A GIRTON GIRL. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Author of “ Ought We to Visit Her?” &c, 
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